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What the Army Is Doig to 
Keep Soldiers Healthy 


HOW AMERICAN MILITARY HYGIENE IS SUCCESSFULLY COMBATING THE DISEASES 
THAT FORMERLY SCOURGED ARMY ENCAMPMENTS 


By Robert Forrest Wilson 


UCH water has passed under the 

mill since the days of the fever 

camps and embalmed beef of 1808. 

The epidemics of sickness that disgraced 

the campaign against Spain and were dead- 

lier to American soldiers than all the bullets 

fired in Cuba can never occur again in an 
American army. 

But—and no doubt the question is being 
asked anxiously by thousands of those who 
have sent boys to the new drafted army— 
how can we be sure that this is true? In 
1898 the army chiefs did not know that 
they were leading hundreds of soldiers 
straight to the grave by the disease route. 
Is their confidence to-day any more firmly 
based? 

The answer to this query is manifold, 
but when its parts are assembled they give 
the full and complete assurance that the 
men of our armies to-day are in safe hands 
so far as their health is concerned. There 
is no question about it. Since 1898 the 
sanitation of armies has become an exact 
science. Leaving aside for the moment 
consideratior of the vast modern experi- 
ence of the world in safeguarding the health 
of soldiers—not the least valuable part of 
which experience was gained by our own 
army in the Philippines—let ‘those who 
would take comfort scan the long list of 
scientific facts little understood or alto- 
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gether unknown in 1898, but to-day known 
and utilized. 

Known and utilized? These discoveries 
are the very foundations of modern army 
hygiene. In fact, it may almost be said 
that the whole science of keeping armies in 
health has been developed since our costly 
experience during the war with Spain; and, 
contrary to the general notion, it can be 
said that our own army has taken the lead 
in this development. 


THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID 


For instance, in 1898 our military doctors 
were unaware of the simple hygienic truths 
that flies carry typhoid infection, that 
typhoid fever may be contracted from 
eating contaminated food, and that the 
unwashed human hand is the principal 
spreader of typhoid in an army camp. 
Fatal ignorance that was. The doctors ex- 
amined the water-supplies of those ill-fated 
Southern camps, and found them safe; but 
typhoid entered just the same, spread 
chiefly by unclean hands; and the long, 
regular rows of marble blocks in Arlington 
Cemetery tell us to-day the story of that 
visitation. 

In 1898 there was much malaria and not 
a littie yellow fever in our regiments. We 
did not know then that malaria is carried 
solely by one variety of mosquitoes and 
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yellow fever by another. These discoveries 
have banished both of these scourges from 
our camps. 

Then, too, typhus, that ancient soldier- 
killer, has been cashiered. We had no 
typhus during the Spanish-American War, 
but we had some in the Civil War, and 
much of it during the Revolution. It 
played havoc in Serbia~during the present 
war, but it has never invaded the battle- 
ground of France and Flanders, so far as 
is known, and it will never gain a foothold 
in an American army camp, because of the 
recent discovery that its infection is trans- 
mitted only by the bites of body vermin. 

Our army in 1898 only vaguely appre- 
ciated the importance of cléan hands, not 
only as a preventive of typhoid, but as a 
protection against dysentery, cholera, and 
other intestinal diseases. It only vaguely 
realized the necessity of rigid personal hy- 


giene on the part of the individual soldiers. . 


In 1898 we had no typhoid nor para- 
typhoid inoculation, in themselves perhaps 
the greatest of all defensive weapons 
against army sickness. We had no pro- 
phylactic treatment against the so-called 
social diseases, nor did we have the specific 
remedy for the worst of those diseases. 

Taking everything into consideration, the 
heavy mortality from sickness in the war 
with Spain was not a surprising thing. 
Any medical officer to-day, if told in ad- 
vance how our camps would be conducted, 
could have predicted the epidemics that 
actually did occur. That was our first 
large mobilization of troops since the Civil 
War, and we were just emerging from the 
past ages that had regarded army epidemics 
as the inevitable consequence of war. 

Experience in protecting the health of 
large bodies of men living under artificial 
conditions did not then exist within the 
United States. Regardless of the way in 
which science has developed the system of 
sanitation, it is upon experience and actual 
performance that the public will most 
strongly rest its belief that disease will not 
invade the great levies of troops the govern- 
ment is raising. What is the experience 
to-day of the sanitary service of the Ameri- 
can armies? 

Since the Cuban campaign we have been 
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almost continuously at war in one corner 
of the earth or another. Our medical 
officers in the field have gained a vast prac- 
tical knowledge of the proper sanitation of 
camps and the control of preventable sick- 
ness. Much of this knowledge has been 
gained, not in the temperate, salubrious 
climate of the United States, where the 
present training-camps are all located, but 
in the most dangerous regions of the globe 
from the standpoint of a white man’s 
health—the tropics. 

Many life-insurance policies forbid travel 
in the tropics; yet our medical corps has 
so successfully thrown the safeguards of 
science around large bodies of American 
troops in those regions, where the normal 
dangers are multiplied by the congested 
conditions under which men on active 
service must live, that mortality from 
disease has become almost a negligible 
quantity. All in all, not one of the great 
armies now fighting in Europe carried into 
this war anything like the practical ex- 
perience in military sanitation that we are 
bringing into it. 


THE FINE RECORD OF THE BORDER CAMPS 


How many Americans appreciate the 
completeness of the demonstration given by 
the surgeon-general’s department at the 
Mexican border last year? We sent there 
more men than the United States had mo- 
bilized since 1865, more than carried arms 
against Spain altogether, and, with a few 
rare exceptions, more than were under any 
one command in the Civil War. They were 
concentrated in a region where smallpox 
usually exists, where typhus is a continual 
menace, where yellow fever in years past 
has set up its shotgun quarantines, and 
where typhoid and paratyphoid are always 
known. With anything less than perfect 
sanitation the border camps might have 
populated the cemeteries. 

To such a district we sent a quarter 
of a million men; we kept them there 
nearly a year; and for most of them the 
outing was as beneficial as if they had been 
visiting a health-resort. Aside from a few 
cases of dysentery, probably due to care- 
lessness and uncleanliness on the part of 
the sufferers themselves—offenses which the 

















strictest military regulations cannot com- 
pletely control—preventable disease exist- 
ed practically not at all among our soldiers. 
Indeed, the sanitary record of the mobiliza- 
tion on the Mexican border was so excellent 
that the military authorities dislike to dwell 
upon it now, on the same superstitious 
theory that makes a man knock on wood 
when he brags about his good health. Yet 
the regulations which proved so effective 
at that time have been strengthened and 
made even more elaborate and rigid for the 
* present training camps of the National 
Army and the other military concentra- 
tions within the United States. 

A comparison of present sanitary con- 
ditions with those of our army camps of 
nineteen years ago serves to show the won- 
derful progress that has been made. 

In 1898 the medical corps was small—so 
small, and spread out so thinly over the 
volunteer army raised in that year, that it 
_ was almost invisible. As a science, modern 
sanitation was then in its infancy. The 
authority of the medical officer was nowhere 
near so absolute as it is to-day. The sur- 
geons were then dealing with line officers 
often more or less skeptical about the value 
of the new, fussy notions of camp hygiene, 
while some of the old-school fire-eaters ac- 
tually believed that troops ought to be 
subjected to the hardships of camp and 
campaign life, on the ground that such 
experiences automatically weed out the 
physical unfit and make hard-bitten cam- 
paigners of the rest. ; 

The experience of the Spanish-American 


War might have been sufficient to bring. 


about a revolution in the health precautions 
adopted by our army; but meanwhile we 
were maintaining strong forces in the 
Philippines, and learning more and more 
how to control the fevers of the tropics. A 
few years later our observers with the 
Japanese army in Manchuria witnessed the 
high mark of sanitation in war. And about 
this time our own army surgeons were 
working that miracle in mass hygiene, the 
sanitation of the Panama Canal Zone, until 
then one of the most fatal spots on earth. 
As rapidly as we learned our new lessons 
we put the knowledge into practise in hand- 
ling troops in the Philippines, at Panama, 
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and elsewhere. The army doctor became 
somewhat of an autocrat. His recom- 
mendations became almost as binding as 
orders. 


OUR. LEADERSHIP IN MILITARY HYGIENE 


Because of the earnestness with which 
the government took up this study, the 
American contributions to the science of 
protecting soldiers from disease, in the 
past fifteen years, have outweighed those 
of any other nation. We came to out- 
do even the Japanese in fighting the 
army plagues peculiar to the Orient. An 
American army officer stamped out beri- 
beri in the Philippines by correcting the 
diet deficiency that caused this disease. 
One American government surgeon dis- 
covered the carrier of yellow fever and an- 
other the typhus-carrier. We have done 
more than any other nation to combat 
malaria. 

Consequently those contagions that once 
decimated armies and determined the fate 
of nations may be left almost out of con- 
sideration in the present war—that is, the 
diseases controlled by organized effort, 
including typhoid, paratyphoid, cholera, 
dysentery, malaria, yellow fever, typhus 
fever, epidemic jaundice, and smallpox. 

The danger of an epidemic of any of 
them in our camps at home or in the 
trenches in Europe is very slight. 

The new regulations put into force at the 
opening of the training-cantonments, a few 
weeks ago, give an idea of the care being 
taken by the government to protect the 
health of those whose services it has requisi- 
tioned. Few individuals in private life ob- 
serve the precautions now required of the 
army by official regulations, violations of 
which are subjects for court martial and 
severe punishment. In their model cleanli- 
liness and sanitary arrangements General 
Pershing’s first camps are said to have been 
a revelation to the French and English, 
neither of whom had attempted such ex- 
treme precautions, although the health 


standard has been maintained at a high 
plane in both the French and British 
armies. 

William C. Gorgas, the man who cleaned 
up the Isthmus of Panama, is now the 
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surgeon-general of the army, the man di- 
recting this great work. The responsibility 
for carrying out his orders falls upon the 
line commanders of all grades, each officer 
being accountable for the unit, great or 
small, under his control. A division sur- 
geon is assigned to each division of troops 
to have general supervision over the sanita- 
tion. His assistant is known as the sani- 
tary inspector. Commanding officers are 
required to remedy defects reported to 
them with the least possible delay. 

The actual work of sanitation is carried 
on by sanitary squads, having officers, 
private soldiers, and hired civilian laborers. 
These squads supervise the purification of 
water-supplies, the extermination of flies 
and mosquitoes, the disposal of waste, and 
the disinfection of places where disinfection 
is needed. 


THE HEALTH CHARTER OF THE CAMPS 


Here are a few details of the new camp 
regulations: 

No water can be used for drinking pur- 
poses until it has been analyzed and pro- 
nounced fit by a medical officer. Dipping 
drinks from pails or other containers is 
forbidden, while the common drinking-cup 
is not permitted. All drinking-water must 
be covered tightly against dust and other 
sources of infection. 

When the water-supply is contaminated 
or doubtful, but when it must nevertheless 
be used, the water is sterilized in forty- 
gallon canvas bags, which are carried by all 
our troops. The sterilization is dene with 
hypochlorid of calcium, which is issued in 
measured doses sealed in glass tubes. Even 
highly contaminated water is rendered safe 
by this process. 

Kitchens and mess-halls at cantonments 
are required to be securely screened. The 
killing of flies must go on as long as there 
are any flies left to kill. All dishes and 
other tableware must be protected from 
flies and dust. Hot water and clean towels 
must be used for cleansing dishes, mess- 
kits, and cooking-utensils. Ice-boxes must 


be kept elevated for easy inspection and 
for the sake of cleanliness underneath 
them; drip-pans must be scalded out daily. 

The irresponsible vendor of food is no 
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longer permitted within an American mili- 
tary camp. All food-supplies are subject 
to several inspections by sanitary officers 
before they reach the mess-tables. The 
following foods are forbidden altogether— 
canned milk and canned fish opened the 
day before, hashes of meats and potatoes 
prepared the night before, and green vege- 
tables in localities where they are likely to 
be contaminated. 

Bath and lavatory waste water is not 
allowed to collect in pools. Garbage is re- 
moved or burned on the spot as fast as it: 
accumulates. Horse-manure is burned 
daily. The lines where the horses are 
picketed must be swept daily and burned 
over with crude oil once a week, to pre- 
vent the breeding of flies. Latrines are 
fly-tight, and are burned out or other- 
wise sterilized daily, the buildings being 
scrubbed daily with soap and water, and 
disinfected at least twice weekly. 

These are the minimum requirements for 
personal cleanliness—-baths at least twice 
weekly; hands washed before each meal; 
teeth brushed once a day; underwear 
changed frequently; bedding and clothing 
sunned and tents aired daily; tents fre- 
quently struck, to sun the sites. 

As this paragraph is written, the first 
recruits of the National Army are just 
gathering at the cantonments. To a home- 
sick lad first arriving at a distant camp, the 
surroundings may at first seem depressing 
and discouraging. There will be confusion 
and litter, due to the unfinished condition 
of the buildings. There will be a lack of 
order and discipline, due to the fact that 
most of the camps start not only without 
organization, but without even the skeleton 
of an organization. Perhaps a few cases of 
typhoid fever will show up in the canton- 
ment hospitals; for it would be well-nigh 
impossible to gather six hundred thousand 
young men from every community in the 
United States without taking in a few in- 
cipient cases of typhoid fever among them. 
It is quite within the probabilities, too, that 
this early confusion may give rise to 
rumors that we are in again for the old 
experience of 1898. 

But order and cleanliness will quickly 
come out of the first chaos as organization 

















is built, discipline installed, and the policing 
of the camps started. It is safe to predict 
that there will be no spread of typhoid in 
the cantonments, although many of the 
conditions may at first be unfavorable. 
The antityphoid inoculation, which every 
soldier will receive before he learns how to 
stand at attention, is almost absolute in its 
immunizing effect, as there is plenty of 
army and navy experience to show. 

If the medical corps in 1898 had pos- 
sessed only this one device, most of the sad 
story of that year never would have been 
told. The inoculation against paratyphoid 
is equally potent, and it is now administered 
simultaneously with the typhoid prophy- 
laxis. The recruits are also vaccinated 
against smallpox. 

HEALTH ZONES AROUND 7HE CAMPS 


Thus far we have been considering only 
the hygiene practised within the camp; but 
soldiers cannot be kept prisoners, if they 
are to retain their contentment. Conse- 
quently it is highly important that the dis- 
tricts surrounding the cantonments should 
be made as salubrious as science can make 
them. Beyond the borders of the camps 
the military commanders have no authority, 
so the work of sanitation there has been 
turned over to the Public Health Service, 
which is a Treasury Department bureau 
directed by Surgeon-General Rupert Blue. 
Working in cooperation with the health de- 
partments of the various States in which 
the cantonments are located, months be- 
fore the camps received their first regiments 
the Public Health Service began cleaning 
up the surrounding districts. 

In the first place, extra-cantonment zones 
were created, each zone consisting of all the 
territory within five miles of the limits of 
its enclosed training-camp. The most im- 
portant achievement within these zones has 
been the creation of morbidity registration 
areas, as quick-acting and thoroughly or- 
ganized as that of New York itself. Now, 
whenever a case of communicable disease 
breaks out within any of these areas, the 
military authorities will know about it 
within a few hours at most, and the neces- 
sary steps to prevent the spread of the 
infection can be taken immediately. 
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The whole problem of community sani- 
tation within these zones has been attacked 
with a thoroughness not known even at 
Panama. In several instances the canton- 
ments are located in districts where the 
measures of modern sanitation and the re- 
porting of the more obscure contagions are 
practically unknown to the average resi- 
dent. In such regions the health campaign 
has been largely one of education. 

Its thoroughness is demonstrated by the 
fact that during the past summer the agents 
of the government or the States, or public 
health nurses of the Red Cross, called upon 
every family in most of these five-mile | 
zones and gave personal instruction in 
hygiene. All premises were examined 
thoroughly, and wherever conditions were 
faulty, the owners were assisted in making 
the necessary changes. Particular atten- 
tion was given to instruction in regard to 
the spread of infectious diseases through 
personal contact. Householders were in- 
formed that it is their patriotic duty to 
report suspicious illnesses quickly to the 
local doctors, and to observe quarantine 
rules to the letter. 

Moreover, in these zones every well, cis- 
tern, stream, spring, or other source of 
water-supply has been examined, and sam- 
ples of the water taken to laboratories for 
analysis. All unsafe supplies have been so 
marked with plain warnings, while safe 
wells and springs have also been properly 
labeled. Every commercial milk-supply in 
each camp region has been inspected, and 
the milk has been tested bacteriologically. 
The dairymen in these districts are being 


. required to maintain high-average score- 


cards at all times, the government and the 
States assisting them in perfecting the sani- 
tation of their dairies. No American city 
is more thoroughly protected against con- 
taminated milk. 

The government feels a double obligation 
in these regions—one toward the soldiers 
and one toward the civilian population. 
The massing of men in camps disturbs the 
sanitary balance in any district where such 
a concentration occurs; and consequently it 
is as much to protect the health of the 
civilians as that of the soldiers that the 
Public Health Service is prosecuting its 
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‘cantonment zones are brought to realize 
this truth, they readily cooperate in the 
necessary sanitary measures. 


WAR AGAINST FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 


A minimum amount of malaria is expect- 
ed in the camps, particularly in some of the 
Southern camps, although malaria may not 

have existed in the districts before the sol- 
diers came. The malaria mosquito is a 
ubiquitous creature, but to be-dangerous as 
well as annoying he must have malaria 
victims on whom to feed. The camps are 
sure to gather in a few cases of malaria, 
and where the malaria mosquito exists, the 
infection is bound to spread. 

If a district could be cleared of mosquitoes 
in a week or a month, there would be no 
malaria problem at all within the camps, 
for in all of the extra-cantonment zones 
antimosquito campaigns have been going 
on since spring. Every swamp is being 
drained, ditches are being opened, pools 
oiled, and fish planted in waters where 
mosquito “ wigglers,” or larve, are apt to 
appear. Past experience has shown that 
these measures eventually extinguish the 
mosquito. A few of the insects may sur- 
vive the first season’s campaign against 
them, but next year the camps will be 
practically mosquitoless. 

The extermination of flies is also being 
undertaken in these zones, and samples of 
green vegetables have been studied under 
microscopes to determine whether they 
carry infection. Free vaccination against 
smallpox and inoculation against typhoid 
and paratyphoid are being extended to the 
civilians of the zones, and thus a wall of 
immunity is being built up around the 
camps. In the zones of the South, the 
people have been examined for hookworm 
disease, and suffering individuals have been 
cured by a simple treatment. 

The world has never seen such elaborate 
measures as these taken to protect the 
health of armies, either in this or in any 
other country. 

One great protection for our troops is the 
physical examination which every man 


must undergo before he can become a sol- 
It automatically keeps out many 


dier. 
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contagious ills. The French have had to 
struggle with a tuberculosis problem, but 
the French require no preliminary physical 
examination at all, for the reason that the 
full man-power of that nation has been 
called to the colors. It is not likely that 
tuberculosis will appear at all in the Ameri- 
can armies. No man suffering from it can 
get past the examination, while the open- 
air army life is nature’s best prophylaxis 
against the great white plague. 

The examining boards at the camps 
are not general practitioners, enlisted in 
haphazard fashion, but are made up of 
specialists in various lines—men of high 
professional standing, most of them, for 
some of the greatest surgeons and doctors 
in the United States have volunteered 
for service at the cantonments and in 
European base hospitals. On these can- 
tonment hospital staffs are specialists in 
tuberculosis, in heart and vascular diseases, 
in nervous and mental troubles, and in 
venereal diseases. If the soldier falls sick, 
he has the benefit of such medical attention, 
the most expert we possess. The hospitals 
are splendidly equipped, and they are re- 
enforced by bacteriological laboratories 
with experts to keep watch upon supplies of 
milk and water, and to make possible the 
immediate determination of communicable 
diseases brought to the hospital. 


DANGEROUS PERSONAL HABITS 


With the old epidemics of war prac- 
tically shackled by modern sanitation, the 
forces of the surgeon-general are free to 
turn their attention to another group of 
army-killers — those maladies the control 
of which rests upon the personal hygiene of 
the individual soldiers. Two of these dis- 
eases are pneumonia and epidemic menin- 
gitis, or spotted fever, as it is also called. 
Camp sanitation will not prevent either of 
them entirely. If they are to be stamped 
out of our armies, it means that the per- 
sonal habits of thousands and perhaps 
millions of young American men must be 
made over. To this task the medical corps 
has dedicated itself. 

The germs of pneumonia and meningitis 
are carried in the secretions of nose and 
throat. Apparently healthy individuals 











may become carriers of meningitis, escaping 
detection by the camp bacteriologists. Army 
discipline can prevent careless spitting and 
coughing in public, but it can’t prevent a 
man from sneezing in the face of his tent- 
mate. The army can isolate the sick and 
quarantine the exposed, but it cannot com- 
pel an adherence to cleanliness as a cult 
which will make the soldier abhor filth on 
his hands or. body. Only education can 
accomplish that, and the medical corps is 
attempting such education for the new 
soldiers, confident in the ultimate result; 
for when men have been long disciplined, 
they tend to obey, not only the orders of 
their superior officers, but the advice and 
wishes of the officers as well. 

Personal hygiene and fresh air can 
thwart pneumonia and meningitis just as 
they can prevent the spread of influenza 
and grip. Who can estimate the benefit to 
America of this hygienic teaching now 
starting in our new National Army? It 
may in time scatter throughout the United 
States millions of young men—the men who 
will make the public opinion of the future— 
who will be devotees to the doctrine of 
personal hygiene. It might even make the 
war almost worth while from that stand- 
point alone, for- tuberculosis and other 
prevalent and fatal ills would have a hard 
struggle for existence among a population 
putting proper rules into regular practise in 
daily life. 

But the greatest effort of all will be di- 
rected by the surgeon-general and his staff 
against the consequences of private im- 
morality. The magnitude of this problem 


is almost appalling. We are the first nation - 


in history even to attempt to solve it, and 
to wipe out what has been regarded as an 
inevitable evil. Licentiousness has been ac- 
cepted by the world as the camp-follower of 
armies, and in most of the fighting. forces 
of Europe to-day the private morals of the 
soldiers are not scrutinized by their officers. 

Yet the necessity of keeping an army up 
to the par of health is beginning to compel 
attention to this question. One European 
nation, not long ago, was rudely awakened 
by the fact that the victims of venereal 
diseases in its hospitals were numerous 
enough to make up several army divisions. 
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A special commission was created to study 
the evil and devise means for abating it. 
THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST VICE 

No such disastrous experience in our 
National Army is expected by the surgeon- 
general. From the start we are taking 
measures to prevent it. In fact, the cam- 
paign against vice is the most outstanding 
and novel feature of our whole hygienic” 
plan for the war. 

No doubt the American public shares 
in the common belief that a boy im the 
army is sure to be subjected to greater and 
more frequent temptation than he meets at 
home. The medical authorities declare 
that there is distinctly less immorality 
among soldiers than among young men in 
civilian life. The army publishes its record 
of sexual disease, and so the public sees the 
full extent of it; but all the effort of the 
past has never yet been able to obtain a 
registration that would make a private 
physician report the secret ills of this char- 
acter that he treats. 

Nothing less than the absolute suppres- 
sion of vice is regarded as a solution of the 
problem, and the goal of the medical corps 
is this very thing. 

The question presents many phases, 
some of them unexpected ones. It seenis 
likely, for instance, that army vice will 
prove to be more of a home problem than 
a problem of the trenches. Such, at any 
rate, is the experience of other overseas 
armies now fighting in Europe. When sol- 
diers reach France, they become exalted 
with the purpose for victory; they absorb 
the team-spirit that makes a football-player 
give up the ordinary luxuries of life for 
the austerity of the training-table. When 
the furlough trains arrive in Paris from the 
front, women of the streets crowd about 
the stations; yet thousands of soldiers from 
other lands, boys who do not know a soul 
in the great French city, and who might 
be expected to crave feminine society, pass 
through the cohorts of courtezans with 
contempt, and devote their liberty to sight- 
seeing and other innocent amusements. 

In the home camps the men have not yet 
absorbed the spirit that makes every in- 
dividual realize that his life and his health 
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are important in the whole war plan, 
mighty as it is. Here it is that the most 
difficult fight is being waged. At the out- 
set, Congress has armed the Secretary of 
War with two powerful weapons—the law 
that permits him to suppress commercial 
prostitution altogether in the vicinity of 
the camps, and the law forbidding the use 
of intoxicating liquors by the soldiers. It 
is army experience that a sober man seldom 
seeks impure associations. 

While commercial vice is not greatly 
feared by the authorities, their precautions 
cannot altogether prevent the clandestine 
escapade, and consequently different meas- 
ures are taken to combat this phase of the 
evil. By education, and by filling up the 
new soldier’s spare time with healthy recre- 
ation, the medical corps hopes and expects 
to keep the American armies undefiled. 

There has been much controversy over 
the public ethics of requiring the use of the 
prophylactic treatment which, under proper 
conditions, is effective in preventing the 
diseases of vice. The moralists have ar- 
gued, with no little merit on their side, that 
the employment of this treatment tends to 
increase licentiousness by making it safe. 
But the treatment is not always effective; 
and moreover, the army is now dealing 
with a condition and not a theory. While 
disapproving of the offense, the War De- 
partment proposes, for the national good, to 
protect the offender as far as possible from 
the pathological consequences of his con- 
duct. The prophylactic treatment is there- 
fore required by orders; and if one who has 
avoided it comes to a hospital suffering 
from any of the social diseases, in addition 
to the pain and danger of his illness, he 
is subject to court martial and severe 
penalties. 


A HEALTHY LIFE FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


With athletic exercises, with sports, con- 
tests, and field-days, with well-equipped 
libraries, with the recreation-halls of the 
Y. M. C. A., and with other healthy amuse- 
ments and pursuits at the camps, the army 
heads propose to occupy the leisure of the 
soldiers, if the latter will take advantage of 
their opportunities. And all the men in the 
new armies will receive the direct instruc- 
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tion that the medical corps has to give. 
The inevitable misery and disaster that at- 
tend moral uncleanliness are described 
frankly in lectures and personal talks. 
Nor does the instruction come entirely 


_ or even chiefly in the formal lectures of the 


experts. Great care is being taken to select 
only clean, upright men to be the non- 
commissioned officers of the National 
Army. These are the officers in closest 
living contact with the private soldiers. 
They are the veterans, many of them have 
smelled powder and seen fighting, the men 
on whom the raw privates naturally lean 
for comfort and advice. When such men 
speak to their comrades on matters of sex 
hygiene, the language they employ is not 
likely to be the sort heard in a class-room, 
but it may be the more effective for that 
reason. The men who come out of this 
war will harbor no delusions about the plain 
facts of life. 

From the standpoint of the individual’s 
health, army life, with its outdoor existence, 
its toughening work and exercises, and its 
abundance of plain, wholesome food, is an 
ideal one in most respects. The hundred 
thousand men of the National Guard who 
saw service at the Mexican border in 1916 
weighed, in the aggtegate, one million 
pounds more on the return trip than they 
did on going down there—an average gain 
of ten pounds per man. But balanced 
against the obvious benefits of camp life are 
the dangers resulting from crowding human 
beings together in improvised living quar- 
ters, and from the unsettling of individuals 
when they are removed from home influ- 
ences and associations. Most of these 
dangers can be averted by science without 
assistance from the individual soldiers. The 
other dangers will be remote, if the individ- 
ual soldiers maintain good personal habits. 

Good sanitation and good health depend 
on good discipline. It is the duty of 
parents and relatives everywhere to urge 
the soldiers conscripted for the National 
Army to heed the instruction of the medical 
officers; for if in the coming months this 
instruction is taken into the lives of several 
million young Americans, nothing less than 
the physical and moral rebirth of the 
nation should result from it. 
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HOW BRITAIN IS PREPARING FOR THE MOMENTOUS CHANGES THAT WILL FOLLOW 
THE END OF THE GREAT CONFLICT 


By Judson 


C. Welliver 


Special Correspondent of Munsgy’s MaGazine and the New York Sun 


T the end of the present war, the 
world will have drained itself well- 
nigh dry. Much of its best blood 

will have been spilled; its liquid capital 
will have been used up; its reserves of 
food, fabricated wares, raw materials, will 
have been exhausted. If some particularly 
fortunate regions yet possess surpluses or 
the capacity quickly to produce them, of 
what use will they be if the ships that 
should carry them to desperately needy 
populations are at the bottom of the seven 
seas? 

The factory system, the increase of me- 
chanical power, the division of labor, and 
the concentration of control have given the 
world, in the last dozen decades, great 
additional wealth and producing capacity. 
But they have shackled it to an artificial 
and highly complicated mechanism of dis- 
tribution, reared a delicate fabric of bal- 
ances between supply and demand, and 
made capital the master instead of the 
servant, the end rather than the means. 

Three years of world-wide war have 
shown the human race that its capacity to 
produce was greater than it ever dreamed, 
but also that its devices for financing and 
distributing were utterly inadequate. They 
have made it understood as never before 
that its real wealth is not in money, acres, 
tools, shops, factories, but in human life; 
in the minds and muscles, the industry and 
ambition, of men and women. 

When all the world goes to the trenches, 
it goes on a democratic footing. The man 
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from Whitechapel is as good as the man 
from Mayfair. He is better, if he proves 
more skilful at cracking his enemy’s head 
and saving his own. So the war has given 
the world a new and better estimate of real 
values. 

But, in learning the true value of its 
human elements, it has been throwing away 
the means to conserve them. 

Its after-war problem will be to benefit 
by its lesson; to do more for men—vastly 
more — while having less to do with; to 
make over a system that has forfeited con- 
fidence, without bringing down the whole 
structure in a crash that will wreck civi- 
lization. 

Making war, even so big a war as the 
present conflict, was a simple problem com- 
pared to making the world over in this 
fashion after the war. 


WAR A REVERSION TO BARBARISM 


War was an old, familiar game. A 
Tommy in France picked up a particularly 
shapely piece of flint, bound it with thongs 
to the end of a stick, and found the knob- 
kerrie, which he carried at his belt, pecu- 
liarly efficacious in cracking German skulls. 
When he went home on leave, a bespec- 
tacled antiquary examined the flint head 
minutely, and told him that some man of 
the stone age had chipped it into that 
form, and had undoubtedly used it in pre- 
cisely the same way! 

Making war is merely reversion to bar- 
barism, for which there are plenty of exam- 
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ples and precedents. But the after-war 
task is a voyage across uncharted seas into 
an unknown region. 

For that voyage England is already pre- 
paring. Despite all that is said and writ- 
ten — and imagined — about the prepara- 
tions Germany is making for the period 
after the war, it may justifiably be doubted 
whether the Germans are doing as much 
as the British toward clearing the way for 
a new order of things and insuring, so far 
as it is possible to insure, that it shall be a 
better order. 

Germany’s conception of the new phase 
seems to be tainted with the same grossness 
and materialism that have marked her 
methods in the past. As far as we can 
ascertain, she is thinking of new enterprises 
of the old sort. She is planning to regain 
and further expand her colonial empire; to 
restore her competitive power in shipping; 
to renew her struggle for leadership in 
commerce and industry; to form new al- 
liances, to make preparations for a resunip- 
tion of the effort at world-domination. The 
idea of a new and better society, a wiser 
world, a happier people, a guarantee of 
peace and freedom bought by the sacrifices 
of this generation for all the future, does 
not seem to have even made approach to 
the German consciousness. 


KEEPING THE WHEELS OF TRADE TURNING 


In contrasting the German and the Brit- 
ish attitude toward the problems ahead, it 
must not be left to appear that Britain is 
overlooking the thoroughly practical, work- 
aday aspects. She is not. She is already 
looking after the substantial things — her 
financial position; her trade, which has suf- 
fered fearfully; her industry, demoralized 
by the imposition of war’s demands upon 
it; her agriculture, suddenly become more 
important in the national economy than for 
many years, because of the difficulties of 
importing foods; her shipping, melting 


away under the attacks of the submarines, 
or being worn out in the exacting work for 
which war has commandeered it. 

Quite the last thought in the practical 
British mind is that of relinquishing any- 
thing useful that is in hand, in order to 
grasp after something vaguely shadowed in 
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the visions of a better future. That isn’t 
the British way. 

Britain has had to be the banker of her 
dominions and of her Eurepean allies, and 
in order to play that réle she has been 
under the necessity of keeping industry 
alive and commerce moving. Every possi- 
ble encouragement has been given to nor- 
mal industry and commerce, save only that 
it must not get in the way of the supreme 
business of war. Among the greatest of 
British accomplishments must be rated the 
maintenance of something like a normal 
volume of ordinary business while so much 
effort has been given to fighting the war. 
With some of her most formidable rivals 
cut off from their trade with the outside 
world, it has in some respects been a season 
of opportunity for England, limited, hew- 
ever, by her lessened ability to seize it. 

“The greater the profits earned, the 
more we can take for national uses through 
taxes and supertaxes and excess-profit 
taxes and all the rest of them,” say the 
government’s financial authorities. 

So business is urged to earn all it can— 
and as it earns more, it is compelled to pay 
more. ‘That explains why England has 
been able to defray from current taxation 
a larger share of the war’s cost than auy 
other belligerent; why she has had to bor- 
row a less share. It has unquestionably 
been a good war-time policy, and also the 
best possible policy in anticipation of the 
peace-time ahead. 

BRITAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN WAR-TIME 

How well the country’s exports have 
been maintained is suggested by these fig- 
ures from the London Economist. They 
show exports for the six half-year periods 


‘beginning with July-December, 1914: 


1914—July-December £174,773,100 
1915—January-June ......................... 183,622,800 
1915—July-December ~....................... 201,024,500 
1916—January-June ........................... 241,807,800 
1916—July-December .......................... 264,471,900 
1917—January-June ............................ 251,147,600 


To get a longer view and a comparison 
with normal years, here is another state- 
ment of exports by calendar years: 


£451,1 19,298 
487,223,439 


IQIr 
1912 
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IQI3 --.--.- £525,245,289 
1914 439,721,357 
1915 384,868,448 
ees 506,279,700 
1917 (six months) 251,147,600 


Of course, the rise in prices since the 
war began largely accounts for this ap- 
parently good showing. The Economist’s 
index figure shows that prices have rather 
more than doubled since August, 1914. It 
must also be remembered that, on the other 
side of the account, imports have increased 
immensely since war’s beginning; but after 
making all allowances, the showing is a 
wonderful testimony to the nation’s eco- 
nomic endurance. 

It hasn’t proved practicable to have 
“business as usual ” in war-time; but the 
British policy has been to keep it as nearly 
normal as possible; to get it normal as soon 
as possible after the war; and to build it 
up to greater volume, variety, and efficiency 
just as rapidly as may be. 

One wonders why the people of these 
islands have such a general repute for hap- 
hazard, unscientific business methods. Ap- 
parently it’s because they have made 
themselves believe that they are a happy- 
go-lucky lot without system or method. 
The things they have done since August 4, 
1914, surely wreck confidence in this pet 
theory. - 

Not only did Britain, though almost en- 
tirely unprepared, respond with admirable 
spirit to the call of war; not only has she 
carried, for three years, the lion’s part of 
the industrial and financial burden, while 
at the same time maintaining sea control 


and building an army of five million men.. 


This doesn’t tell the whole story. 
BRITAIN’S NEW INDUSTRIAL ARMY 


She has erected a vast new industrial 
establishment to turn out arms, munitions, 
everything that war demands. She has 
transported her troops, and those of her 
colonies and her allies, from all quarters 
of the world to nearly all the other quar- 
ters. She has loaned millions of tons of 
shipping to other nations. After providing 
great and small artillery by the thousands 
of pieces for her own mushroom army, 
making it the most wonderfully equipped 
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in this regard that the world ever saw, she 
has been able to send scores of great bat- 
teries, with ammunition and trained gun- 
ners, to help Italy. 

She has increased her output of iron ore 
by one-half, and her yield of iron and steel 
in corresponding measure. She has trained 
a new industrial army out of her millions 
of women, boys, old men, and unskilled 
workers, to operate her great workshops of 
war. With hundreds of thousands of farm 
workers withdrawn for her army and navy, 
she has actually been able to increase her 
agricultural production. Next year she 
will effect a still greater increase in this 
direction, and with a good harvest she will 
become well-nigh self-supporting. 

These things are not only necessary 
accomplishments for war-time; they are 
also part of the business of preparing for 
the new era that will follow the conclusion 
of the war. The creation of a vast new 
industrial army is one of England’s prepa- 
rations for peace. The revolution in in- 
dustrial conditions involved in the utiliza- 
tion of this new force is another. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE-TIME NEEDS 


Some of the great factories built for the 
war work of to-day have been specially 
designed for conversion to the arts of 
peace. Industries that will be of great 
value to the country have been created. 
We are assured, for example, that the out- 
put of aniline dyes and other chemical 
products is now such as to insure inde- 
pendence of Germany hereafter, and to 
give England an exportable surplus. New 
sources of potash supply have been opened, 
insuring that in future the nation will be 
able to provide itself, at least in part, with 
what has long been a German monopoly. 
Artificial fertilizers are being developed as 
a by-product of the chemical and munition 
industries. 

As an illustration, consider cellulose. It 
is the basis of celluloid, and also of nitro- 
cellulose, one of the most important ex- 
plosives. Before the war considerable 
amounts of cellulose were produced 
throughout the world; now, immense, al- - 
most unbelievable quantities. The plants 
in which it is made will have little value, 
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unless it can be turned to use for making 
things needed in peace-times. 

When I visited the wonderful new eéx- 
plosives factory at Gretna, they told me of 
the forehanded efforts already on foot to 
develop new celluloid specialties and a 
market for them. Celluloid is to be made 
fashionable in a thousand forms and uses. 
A long time ago officials of the great Du 
Pont corporation, in America, told me 
something of their researches and experi- 
ments with the same object. Look out for 
the age of celluloid! It’s just ahead. 

Here’s another case in point. Who 
would think of making dolls as an “ indus- 
try of national importance”? It may be 
such, and the reason is illuminating. 


EXEMPTION FOR A MAKER OF DOLLS 


Heretofore, most of the dolls and toys 
have been made in Germany. Some time 
ago an Englishman of military age, being 
ordered to “ join up,” went before the mili- 
tary tribunal to ask exemption. If in the 
tribunal’s opinion his services were neces- 
sary to continuing a business of national 
importance, he was entitled to exemption, 
he said. 

He showed that his business was employ- 
ing about forty people—most of them 
women; that he was the expert, the de- 
signer, the manager. He was building up 
a trade in dolls, at home and abroad, where 
German dolls had formerly been sold. The 
business was growing fast. It was an in- 
dustrial invasion of Germany, and if put 
firmly on its feet now, it would continue 
and grow after the war. 

That man got his exemption. 

It indicates the sort of hard business 
sense that England is using. She has rec- 
ognized the undoubted fact that business 
furnishes the sinews of war and the basis 
of security hereafter. 

Consider gold. England still maintains 
a free gold market. Germany has been 
hoarding her gold, letting no ounce of -it 
leave the country unless it is absolutely 
necessary. It hurts Germany in the ex- 
changes, depreciates her paper money, and 
hampers her small remaining commerce 
with other nations; but she thinks it the 
best plan in anticipation of the struggle 
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for commercial and financial restoration 
after the war. 

Britain takes the other view. She knows 
that gold works only when it circulates. 
She might probably have heaped up the 
greatest store of gold in the world, aside 
from America’s, if she had chosen; but she 
preferred to maintain her credit, even if to 
do so cost much of her gold stock. Ger- 
many chose to keep her gold and sacrifice 
her credit. The event will prove which 
plan was right; my guess is that England’s 
will win. 


TRADES THAT GERMANY MAY LOSE 


Making glass for optical instruments— 
telescopes, field-glasses, microscopes, tele- 
scopic sights on rifles and guns—was al- 
most a German monopoly. War found 
England needing lenses, and unable to get 
them. The ministry of munitions adver- 
tised and found a firm at Birmingham 
making a small quantity. Its trade was 
limited, but it knew the tricks and had a 
few skilled workers. 

The ministry took up the business, hunt- 
ed out everybody in the country capable 
of doing such work, supplied capital and 
every other assistance, enlisted technical 
and scientific experts—and is now pro- 
ducing all the optical glass it requires and 
supplying large quantities to other bellig- 
erents. Furthermore, England has gained 
a new industry that will be likely to worry 
the Germans after the war. 

Such illustrations might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely. The government got 
behind the banks with its credit; the banks 
got behind business; business got busier 
than ever before. The labor-unions waived 
or relaxed their rules restricting output, 
hours, working conditions, apprenticeship. 
Of course, there has been much grumbling, 
a good deal of friction; but, speaking 
broadly, everybody has conceded some- 
thing, everybody has tried to help every- 
body else, and the government has gone 
into the regulation, the control, even the 
conduct of business in a fashion that would 
have caused a revolution if it had been 
attempted in ordinary times. 

That’s one thing about a people accus- 
tomed to freedom—being free to do as they 
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please, they are willing, in an emergency, 
to submit themselves to discipline under 
their chosen leaders; and that is what the 
English people have done. 

Before the war the Germans were ex- 
porting nearly half a billion dollars’ worth 
of chemical products annually. England 
bought a large share of her chemicals and 
medical preparations from Germany. Dis- 
infectants and sterilizers were German 
specialties; so, too, were thorium and the 
rare earths needed for the manufacture of 
gas-mantles, and tungsten, used in the most 
valuable alloys of steel and in electric 
lamps. England has now found means to 
supply her own requirements in these and 
many other lines. 

It is determined that the industries built 
up during the war shall be reasonably 
taken care of after the war, either by some 
tariff arrangement or by government boun- 
ties. Germany will not be allowed to de- 
stroy these new enterprises by the process 
of “ dumping ” cheaper products in their 
field of trade. 


GERMANY AFTER THE WAR 


To just what extent Germany really is 
getting ready for such a crusade when 
peace returns, it is possible only to guess. 
Reports are conflicting. One excellent 
authority declares that she is building a 
vast tonnage of merchant ships; others in- 
sist that she is devoting all her ship-build- 
ing capacity to submarines. 

Some time ago an advertisement ap- 
peared in a German newspaper for “ elec- 
tric fitters, locksmiths, and carpenters to 
take to pieces electrical machines in occu- 
pied France and Belgium, by order of the 
Imperial Office of Arms and Munitions.” 
This was considered in England to mean 
that all kinds of machinery in the areas 
occupied by the Kaiser’s armies are now 
being deliberately dismounted and carried 
off to Germany, where they will be utilized 
in manufacturing cheap articles for after- 
war trade. Some classes of labor in Ger- 
many are cheap even now, and it is not at 
all impossible that the manufacture of cer- 
tain specialties for export is being kept up, 
in anticipation of a quick turn and a prompt 
recovery in the world markets from which 
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German manufacturers have so long been 
excluded. 

It is asserted that the Germans are plan- 
ning to establish in Switzerland, and in 
other countries now neutral, representatives 
of German industry through whom articles 
made in Germany will be exported to all 
the world with the label of the- neutral 
country, as if they were made there rather 
than in Germany. The purpose, of course, 
is to evade the anti-German prejudice 
which, as even the Germans now realize, is 
going to exist throughout a great part of 
the world long after the war. 

Against such projects as this, the Allied 
nations are prepared to interpose their plan 
of industrial and commercial solidarity 
and preference among themselves and their 
friends, as outlined in the economic con- 
ference at Paris. Whether such projects 
will be put into effect after the war will, 
of course, only be decided when the peace 
terms are made. They are not likely to 
be carried out to the extent favored by cer- 
tain extremists. There will be no vindictive 
scheme of economic vengeance upon Ger- 
many—a proposal against which President 
Wilson has spoken so impressively. At the 
same time, the fact that most of the civi- 
lized world is rapidly coming to execrate 
Germany and all her works no doubt gives 
great concern to the men who have built 
up German industry and commerce, and 
on whom their country must rely for its 
future restoration. 

It may safely be predicted that in Eng- 
land, after the war, the relations between 
business and government will be closer 
than they have ever been before. The 
government has taken over practically com- 
plete control of British railroads and ship- 
ping. It is too early to say whether that 
control will be continued permanently, but 
it is very certain that there is a powerful 
sentiment in favor of its continuance. The 
war’s experience has convinced many peo- 
ple that while in some ways government is 
not an efficient industrial leader, neverthe- 
less it is able to coordinate industries more 
effectively than private management has 
done. 

This is probably truer of England than 
of any other great industrial nation, be- 
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cause the English have had peculiar busi- 
ness traditions, which incline them to 
smaller producing units and more inde- 
pendent methods. All this has _ been 
changed in war-time, and things will never 
go back to the old conditions. The Amer- 
ican “trusts” and German cartels, at 
which Englishmen shook their heads dis- 
approvingly before the war, are now re- 
garded as agencies of increased efficiency. 


EDUCATION TO BE REMODELED 


About no one phase of reconstruction is 
Britain more agitated than education. It 
has long been believed that the German 
educational system was in many ways pref- 
erable to that of England. The revelation 
of the spiritual deficiencies bred into the 
German people by their whole system of 
training has uncovered the clay feet of this 
educational idol before which many Eng- 
lishmen had bowed down. There is now a 
stronger disposition than ever to reorgan- 
ize and modernize the British educational 
system, but less desire to model it after 
the Teutonic pattern. 

One of the biggest items of national ex- 
penditure after the war will be for educa- 
tion, and the wise men in Britain are de- 
voting themselves to devising a model 
scheme. There will undoubtedly be a 
great extension of higher education, and a 
closer and more effective coordination of 
secondary and elementary teaching. The 
whole system will be unified and made 
more practical — especially if the experts 
can agree upon a plan of making it so. 


THE NEW MINISTRY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


At the time of writing the present article, 
Parliament is legislating for the creation of 
a ministry of reconstruction. For some 
time there has been a bureau devoted to 
the subject and its manifold problems. 
Before this appears in print the legislation 
will doubtless have passed, and the min- 
ister of reconstruction will be a regularly 
ordained member of the British cabinet.* 

His functions may be inferred generally 
from the title of his office. He will be ex- 
pected particularly to familiarize himself, 





*Dr. Christopher Addison, M. P., has since been ap- 
pointed minister in charge of reconstruction. 
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through export agents, with the endless 
commercial problems confronting the na- 
tion, to furnish information to Parliament 
and the government, to advise the best 
methods for coping with new conditions, 
to encourage trade development, foreign 
and domestic credit, and the diversification 
of industry and enterprise. 

The earnestness of the nation with re- 
gard to after - war reconstruction and re- 
form was indicated during the debates on 
this legislation, which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
government vigorously demanded. For ob- 
vious reasons, it was impossible for the 
government to give Parliament a very 
definite schedule of the functions of the 
new department, or to describe precisely 
the services it might render. It was possi- 
ble merely to emphasize the need of effort 
along this line. Despite criticism of a 
program which involved a further multi- 
plication of offices and an extension of 
governmental control, the House of Com- 
mons overwhelmingly indorsed the propo- 
sition. 

The new department will gradually take 
over a variety of functions connected with 
the encouragement of commerce and in- 
dustry. There are some related instrumen- 
talities in the Department of Commerce 
at Washington, but it seems probable 
that the British ministry will sooner or 
later extend its activities to a consider- 
ably wider scope. It may prove to be an 
instrumentality of the very greatest im- 
portance in the new era. 

An illustration of the kind of specific 
aid which government can afford to indus- 
try is found in the British Trade Bank, 
for which Parliament granted a charter a 
few months ago. It is intended to furnish 
banking facilities of a sort which have not 
been so common in England as they have 
been in Germany, with the special object 
of assisting in commercial expansion. The 
new institution starts off with a capital of 
fifteen million pounds, which is to be sub- 
scribed mainly by companies and firms de- 
siring to utilize the new facilities. It is 
intended to be a bank for foreign trade, 
just as there have been established in Egypt 
and the Philippines agricultural banks; 
just as in the United States the Federal 


























Farm Loan Board has been created with 
the special purpose of helping agricultural 
production. 

A few years ago a proposal to establish 
such an institution under government aus- 
pices, and with a special government char- 
ter, would have been scouted in England. 
The fact that the measure met compara- 
tively little opposition is the best possible 
testimony of the new English attitude to- 
ward these problems. 


TO REVIVE BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


One more proof of the national deter- 
mination to rebuild the industrial fabric on 
sounder lines is the agricultural revival 
which the British government is fostering. 
This, again, has its origin in the present 
necessities of war. ’ 

The submarines have made it dangerous 
for England to rely as formerly on her 
ability to import food. For generations 
British agriculture had been neglected by 
the government, and had been allowed to 
fight a losing battle against the competition 
of countries where land, or labor, or both, 
were far cheaper than in England. Its 
restoration has been found necessary, first, 
as a war measure, and, second, as a secu- 
rity to the nation hereafter. 

Accordingly, Parliament not long ago 
passed a corn-production bill, which guar- 
antees certain minimum prices to the grain- 
grower over a series of years, and at the 
same time guarantees a reasonably satis- 
factory minimum wage to the agricultural 
laborer. These guarantees are expected to 
make it possible and profitable for farmers 
to put more of their soil under the plow, 
and for other landowners to devote a 
greater percentage of their estates to farm- 
ing. It is promised that by 1918 England 
will produce four-fifths of her own require- 
ments in foodstuifs—an increase over for- 
mer production that would have been con- 
sidered quite out of the question three 


years ago. 
THE BIG PROBLEM OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


It is possible to mention only a few of 
the many important projects for national 
- reorganization and reconstruction that are 
being put into working order in Britain; 
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but one is of such importance that it must 
not be omitted—the establishment of a new 
relationship between capital and _ labor. 
Labor is going to have a larger part in the 
management and control of industry than 
ever before. Business, in turn, demands 
more effective insurance against the menace 
of labor disturbances, strikes, lockouts, 
and all the resultant uncertainties. 

This problem is universally regarded as 
one of the most difficult of all; but on the 
part of organized employers and of organ- 
ized labor alike there is intelligent recog- 
nition of the fact that reforms must be 
effected; and the government is acting as 
both leader and mediator. The nation as 
a whole has attained a full realization of 
the fact that neither employer nor em- 
ployee, nor both of them together, have 
rights superior to those of the public. The 
employer must be allowed to earn fair 
profits, profits that will be attractive to 
capital; the laborer must be allowed the 
best wages possible consistent with the 
rights of the consuming public and the 
capital employed. Neither organized em- 
ployers nor organized employees will be 
allowed to precipitate industrial disasters, 
quite as ruinous to the community at large 
as to the participants in the struggle. 

Nowhere has the struggle between capi- 
tal and labor been more bitter than in 
Great Britain. Nowhere have both sides 
been more stiff-necked in insisting upon 
their fullest rights. Nowhere will a régime 
of amity, cooperation, and mutual good- 
will produce more beneficial results. 

There will be tremendous problems for 
solution in connection with disbanding the 
army and restoring the workers to their 
peace-time places in the community. It 
will require years to finish the work of de- 
mobilization. | Meanwhile, governmental 
expenses will show comparatively little re- 
duction, and in many directions.there will 
be demands for an increase in expenditure. 
England is prepared to put her national 
credit behind whatever is necessary, and 
is preparing for the great task of reorgan- 
ization, frequently referred to as “the 
coming revolution,” with the firm purpose 
of making a better country for all her 
people to live in. 
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THE TRIBUTE OF ADMIRATION AND AFFECTION OFFERED BY THE WHOLE CIVILIZED 
WORLD TO THE FAIR LAND AND TO HER SPLENDID PEOPLE 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Author of “The Riddle of the Basques,” etc. 


s HO shall wish evil to the realm 
of France?” asks Francois Vil- 
lon, in one of those singularly 

poignant and yet virile ballads—‘ Against 

the Enemies of France ”—in which, even so 
early as the middle of the fifteenth century, 
the distinctive note of French literature 
was already struck so decisively that Villon, 
aside from the archaism of his “old 

French ”—“Qui mal vouldroit au royaulme 

de France?”—remains still as modern a 

Frenchman as M. Anatole France. 

Many, indeed, through her long and won- 
derful history, have wished evil to the realm 
of France, but even the many enemies who 
have fought her through the centuries have 
never been able quite to hate her without 
an admixture of reluctant admiration. Nor, 
in spite of bitter rivalries, have they been 
able to withhold from her the sincerest form 
of flattery. Though at war with her, they 
still imitated her, followed the lead she has 
ever taken in Europe in fashions alike of 
thought, of dress, of manners. Even to 
the conqueror of Agincourt, she was that 
“sweet enemy, France”; and when all 
Europe was fighting Louis XIV, France 
was still the arbiter elegantiarum to all the 
hostile courts, the acknowledged fount of 
civilization up to date, the “ light-bringer ” 
of the last new vital idea to slower-witted 
lands. 

Whether it was a new way of wearing a 
wig or a new way of looking at life, a new 
way of writing plays or a new way of lay- 
ing out gardens—Moliére or Le Notre— 
whatever novelty it was that suddenly be- 
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came the vogue in some clumsier form, in 
some other “ countrified ” or “ barbarous ” 
capital, it was always traceable to Paris. 
As Villon boasted in another ballad: 


There's no right speech out of Paris town. 


There never seems to have been a time 
since Europe became conscious of itself that 
men did not say, like Sterne at the begin- 
ning of “ A Sentimental Journey ”: 


They order this matter better in France. 


One can hardly blame that “ eminent 
person” of whom Addison writes in the 
Spectator, “ who used in his private offices 
of devotion to give thanks to Heaven that 
he was born a Frenchman. For my own 
part,” Addison naturally adds, “I look 
upon it as a peculiar blessing that I was 
born an Englishman”; for in Addison’s 
day, it need scarcely be said, England and 
France were far off indeed from the entente 
cordiale. Probably no prophecy that could 
then have been made would have seemed 
more supremely preposterous to either na- 
tion. For generations still the French were 
to be “ mounseers ”” and “ frog-eaters”’ to 
the bull-headed Briton, who was just a 
plain savage, “ barbare,” to his contemptu- 
ous neighbors, though they had yet to coin 
“ perfide Albion” and “a nation of shop- 
keepers ” for subsequent amenities. 

Such wonderful enemies through the 
length and breadth of their histories, and 
now at last, so wonderfully, friends! As. 
Mr. Kipling has finely sung: 




















Where did you refrain from us or we refrain from 
ou? 

Ask ‘* wave that has not watched war between 
us two. 

Others held us for a while, but with ‘weaker 
charms; 

These we quitted at the call for each other’s arms. 

Eager toward the known delight, equally we 
strove, 

Each the other’s mystery, terror, need, and love. 

To each other’s open court with our proofs we 
came. 

Where could we find honor else or men to test 
our claim? 

From each other’s throat we wrenched, valor’s 
last reward, : 

That extorted word of praise gasped *twixt lunge 
and guard. 

In each other’s cup we poured mingled blood and 
tears, 

Brutal joys, unmeasured hopes, intolerable fears, 

All that soiled or salted life for a thousand years. 

Proved beyond the need of proof, matched in 
every clime, 

Oh, companion, we have lived greatly through all 
time. 

Perhaps there is no more hopeful portent 
of our times than this culmination in friend- 
ship of the long historic enmity between 
England and France. For it is easily seen 
to be something far deeper than the recon- 
ciliation of two national enemies for politi- 
cal purposes. It has come of a gradual, 
deep-rooted growth of understanding be- 
tween two races whose differences are more 
apparent than real. It is a spiritual and 
moral understanding between the two great 
civilizers of the modern world, who have 
learned the lessons of time one from the 
other. 

In a broad sense it makes a rapproche- 
ment between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
races generally, a rapprochement in which 
Italy also is coming in for her share. The 
Anglo-Saxon has been wont to speak con- 
temptuously of the Latin temperament, but 
it is safe to say that he will do so no more, 
from now on. So much good, at least, will 
have come out of the present war. 


THE WORLD CRIES “ VIVE LA FRANCE!” 


And, at all events, of France it is certain 
that never in her history, as at the present 
moment, could Villon’s question be put to 
the world with so little doubt of a heartfelt 
and practically unanimous answer. “ Wish 
evil to the realm of France!” I -should 
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think not! With one voice the nations of 
the world make answer—that the safety of 
France is of paramount importance to them 
all; that, whoever else must go, France 
must stay; that the world cannot go on 
without France—no more than the body 
can go on without the soul. “Vive la 
France!” might be said to be the battle- 
cry that sums up all the issues of the war, 
for the word “ France” includes all the 
ideals for which the powers of light are 
fighting. How shall “the world be made 
safe for democracy ” if it is not first made 
safe for France? 

Even Germany herself has professed, at 
least, that her “ hymn of hate ” is not for 
France. She has certainly a strange way of 
dissembling her love, but fitful gleams of 
admiration and respect have once in a 
while stolen across the firing-lines in the di- 
rection of her heroic foe. Let England be 
anathema through the ages, but, once more, 
even for a foe compared with whom the 
caveman was civilized, France is still 
“ that sweet enemy, France.” 

“It is marvelous how wonderfully my 
country is beloved!” said a Frenchman 
somewhere in a book which I read before 
the war, a book whose title at the moment 
escapes me. 

The reasons for this universal love of 
France are many and various. They have 
existed throughout her history, since 
Frenchmen became definitely French, but 
they have necessarily been intensified and 
confirmed by the processes of time. Since 
1870, and particularly during the present 
war, certain elements of the French char- 
acter which have not been so generally rec- 
ognized as others have won for France a 
solid respect, not unmixed with surprise, 
which had previously been given to her 
only by those who knew her with a thor- 
ough knowledge, knew the steadfast soul 
beneath the gallant and brilliant surface, 
knew the sturdy bases of character beneath 
all her gaillardise. 

It was the rapid payment of that five- 
billion-franc indemnity after Sedan that 
first opened the eyes of the average Anglo- 
Saxon to the fact that France was something 
more than “gay Paree,” something more 
than the laughing comrade and play- 
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fellow of the idle pleasure-seekers of Eu- 
rope. And, again, in 1914, with precon- 
ceptions of her political and moral deca- 
dence the common opinion of the world, she 
was to show hersélf capable of an even 
more staggering revelation of her racial con- 
stitution—that indomitable, indestructible 
bed-rock of spiritual and moral force, that 
stern sobriety of resistance against which 
what had seemed invincible might have 
hurled itself in vain. 

“ Poor, weakly little Frenchman!” says 
the German musician in.“ Jean Chris- 
tophe.” “ You are stronger than we are!” 


A LONG RECORD OF GALLANTRY 


That isywhat the whole world has been 
repeating, these three last terrible years. It 
goes without ‘saying that all through her 
history France has been a gallant and heroic 
fighter. The world has always loved her for 
her “ Three Musketeers ” type of courage, 
her gay swordsman’s valor, her picturesque 
chivalry. That we should expect of her 
always; but this imperturbable massive en- 
durance, this grim phlegm of silent, unshak- 
able resistance, this starlike serenity of the 
unconquerable will—this, though it is by no 
means new in her history, and only sur- 
prises those whose knowledge of history is 
limited by their own lives, and who need 
to be reminded of the story of her revolu- 
tionary armies facing an embattled Europe 
—this is still, for a large majority of Anglo- 
Saxons, a miracle indeed. Who would have 
suspected it those nights at Montmartre, or 
at the Bal Bullier? 

So it is with the Anglo-Saxons, and a cer- 
tain other race disagreeably near in blood. 
They can scarcely understand that strength 
may lurk beneath gaiety, or seriousness of 
purpose ever smile and play the happy fool. 

Some one has spoken of “ le grand secret 
de durée qui fut la France.” Supreme as 
is the example of that endurance which she 
has given in the present war, it is but one 
more manifestation of her power of synthe- 
sizing all her various qualities, rapidly mo- 
bilizing the forces of her manifold nature, 
which has so long kept her so vitally her- 
self among the nations. As M. Ernest 
Dimnet well says of the salutary shock 
given her by the Morocco incident in 1905: 
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Once more the French recovered that freshness 
of citizenship, that unanimity of feeling and pur- 
pose, which have impelled them to action at all 
the great moments of their history—the Com- 
munist movement, the Crusades, the Revolution, 
the great wars of 1792, and the first wars of the 
Empire. 

This, so to say, spiritual “ stockiness ” of 
“our incalculable, immortal France,” to 
use the happy phrase of Henry James, has: 
always come as a surprise to her neighbors, 
who were so frequently her enemies; largely 
for the reason that she was mainly known 


_ to the rest of the world through the super- 


ficial eyes of the fashionable stranger in 
Paris, the English dandies of the eighteenth 
century, or the moths of pleasure drawn 
across the Channel by the brilliance of the 
Second Empire, the dazzle of the great ex- 
positions. Englishmen, in particular, till 
recently, have preserved such traditional 
notions of the French character, which are 
thus summed up by’ M. Dimnet: 


Let any Englishman ask himself what the word 
“French” connotes in his mind. I am certain 
that in nineteen cases out of twenty he will find 
that it is intelligence, wit, brilliance, a certain 
dash, a certain outspokenness of a very decided 
character, a gift for clarity of expression; a 
natural balance, an aversion for obscurity and 
exaggeration. As he reviews these characteristics, 
there are others which he resolutely discards— 
depth, the working, every-day variety of com- 
mon sense, the proportion between object and 
method which constitutes practicalness; above all, 
the indication toward a richer if less definite 
apprehension of spiritual realities, which in one 
of its aspects is religion, and in the other, poetry. 


WHAT ARTHUR YOUNG SAW IN FRANCE 


Yet there have by no means lacked Eng- 
lishmen who have had a truer insight into 
the French character, and who have been 
able to do justice to its racial fiber. Such 
a one was that rich Suffolk squire, Arthur 
Young, whose “ Travels in France,” written 
during the years 1787, 1788, 1789, right up 
to the very outbreak of the Revolution, is 
one of the most valuable documents we 
possess of the state of France as a whole, 
agriculturally, as well as socially, at that 
moment of her tremendous rebirth. Young 
was one of the first to celebrate the virtues 
of the French peasant, even in that age of 
merciless oppression, and while of much of 
the land, as in Brittany, he could only write 
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“ landes—landes—landes |wastes, wastes, 
wastes]; a country possessing nothing but 
privilege and poverty,” yet, as he journeys 
south, he has a different story to tell of the 
peasant owners of the Gard. 

“ An activity has been here,” he writes, 
“ that has swept away all difficulties before 
it, and has clothed the very rocks with ver- 
dure. Give a man the secure possession of 
a black rock, and he will turn it into a 
garden.” 

What would he say if he could see agri- 
cultural France to-day? What the French 
peasant could do, with the forces of repres- 
sion removed, was shown within five or six 
years of Young’s visit, for even in so short 
a time, according to Mignet, the Revolution 
had quadrupled the resources of civilization 
and enormously developed material progress 
throughout the country. 

It is a commonplace that it was this 
same French peasant, set free by the Revo- 
lution, that saved France in 1870, and 
lifted from her shoulders, with such easy 
strength, the burden of that colossal in- 
demnity. 

Yes, it is Jacques Bonhomme that is 
really France, as any one who has walked a 
few leagues of the French countryside can 
tell you. As you meet him and ask the 
way, the word “ peasant ” applied to him, 
when one remembers the connotation of 
the word in other lands, seems little short 
of an insulting misnomer. However hum- 
ble their garb or fortunes, the French peas- 
ants have the air of gentlefolk, and their 
talk reveals minds touched with imagina- 
tion. The atmosphere of spacious history 
in which they have been born and bred 
seems to have stamped them with a natural 
aristocracy. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S TRIBUTE 


Matthew Arnold was an Englishman 
who, much to the irritation of his com- 
patriots, was always preaching France to 
them in and out of season, with that polite, 
exasperating irony of which he was such a 
master. Some remarks he made on the 
French peasant in 1879 have a special perti- 
nence at this moment: 


The French peasant is really, so far as I can 
see, the largest and strongest element of sound- 
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ness which the body social of any Europear na- 
tion possesses. To him is due that astonishing 
recovery which France has made since her defeat, 
and which George Sand predicted in the very hour 
of ruin. Yes, in 1870 she predicted “the general 
rearising which, to the astonishment of other 
nations, is about to follow the sort of agony in 
which they now see us lying.” To the condition, 
character, and qualities of the French peasant 
this recovery is in the main due. His material 
well-being is known to all of us. But there is 
more. 


Here Arnold continues with something 
of still more immediate application to the 


present struggle: 


George Sand was a woman, with a woman’s 
ideal of gentleness, of the charm of good manners 
as essential to civilization. She hgs .somewhere 
spoken admirably of the variety and balance of 
forces which go to make up true civilization— 
“certain forces of weakness, docility, attractive- 
ness, suavity, are here, just as real forces as forces 
of vigor, encroachment, violence, or brutality.” 
Yes, as real forces, although Prince Bismarck can- . 
not see it; because human nature requires them, 
and, often as they may be baffled, and slow as 
may be the process of their asserting themselves, 
mankind is not satisfied with its own civilization, 
and keeps fidgeting at it and altering it again and 
again, until room is made for them. 


Matthew Arnold has even much good to 
say for the French middle class, the de- 
spised bourgeoisie. He finds them in a 
general refinement and even an aristocracy 
of attitude, almost as much above the Eng- 
lish middle class as “ the French peasant 
is raised above the Kentish laborer.” 


If we consider the beauty and the ever-advanc - 
ing perfection of Paris—nay, and the same holds 
good, in its degree, of all the other great French 
cities also—if we consider the theater there, if 
we consider the pleasures, recreations, even the 
eating and drinking, if we consider the whole 
range of resources for instruction and for de- 
light and for the conveniences of a humane life 
generally, and if we then think of London, and 
Liverpool, and Glasgow, and of the life of Eng- 
lish towns generally, we shall find that the ad- 
vantage of France arises from its immense middle 
class making the same sort of demands upon life 
which only a small upper class makes elsewhere. 


“Our incalculable, immortal France!” 
That phrase of Henry James recurs in one’s 
mind with an increasing satisfaction. 

Incalculable! How much of her fascina- 
tion lies in just that quality! -Long as we 
have known her, more and more intimately 
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as we approach the heart of her mystery, 
still we feel that she will never come to the 
end of her resources. That no acquain- 
tance With her, however close, can ever stale 
her infinite variety. No nation since the 
Greeks has ever manifested so splendid a 
versatility. We feel that there is nothing 
that she cannot be, nothing that she cannot 
do—as, indeed, there is nothing she has not 
been, and nothing she has not done. 


THE RACIAL ALCHEMY OF THE FRENCHMAN 


So far as we can explain this national 
versatility, it would seem to arise from an 
unparalleled harmony of divers races, a 
process, so to say, of racial alchemy taking 
place under geographical conditions mys- 
teriously favorable to that final “ projec- 
tion” out of the various elements— 
Iberians, Ligurians, Gauls, Romans, and 
Franks—which was to emerge in the pre- 
cious metal we know as the French charac- 
ter. As a man of genius is mysteriously 
compounded of many strains of blood and 
ancestral influence, and therefore surprises 
us with the simultaneous play of so many 
different and apparently contradictory 
powers, so it is with this genius among the 
nations. 

Germany need not be surprised that 
France should display the stubborn virility 
that she has fondly deemed her own, for all 
that is good in the Germanic blood has long 
been a part of the French constitution, as- 
sociated with qualities which make it more 
finely and nobly operative. The coarse 
vigor of a brutal giant has been transmuted 
into a more mobile effectiveness in the elas- 
tic frame of a highly-organized athlete; as 
the brains of a great artist often draw their 
hidden sustenance from the ancestral vigor 
of soldiers or sailors, reservoirs of physical 
energy stored in them from the stern wres- 
tle of their forefathers with the past. 

In a very real way the very soil of France 
seems to have collaborated, as I have 
hinted, in this multiple endowment of her 
sons. Frenchmen are, as we say, “ racy of 
the soil” as no other people, except per- 
haps the Scots; and much of the strength 
of Frenchmen comes of their regarding 
France herself, the sacred soil of her, in the 
fine phrase of Maurice Barrés, as “ a sort of 
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permanent ancestor.” In an inspiring pas- 
sage M. Barrés says: 


If our native land holds in itself such a virtue, 
it must be because some active conviction forced 
itself upon the generations which came before us, 
and prevented them from adulterating the treasure 
handed down to them. Had it been different, had 
there been a breach in the precious chain, we 
should seek in vain for the place where we find 
our support. So it is with thankfulness that we 
look back to the past. But what a disheartening 
prospect if we were to fear that our successors 
may disregard what we ourselves have done, and 
interrupt the tradition we strive to keep in its 
purity! 

In this way-a continuity arises in the history oi 
our country. The dead participate in the life 
which they have transmitted to us; they have 
their rights, the consideration of which is no 
burden on our minds, but a refreshing element of 
stability. 

How far removed is this spirit from the 
shallow internationalism which ignores all 
the laws of national growth, and would up- 
root and transplant races, as if all soils were 
alike, and the palm and the pine must be 
made to grow together on socialistic prin- 
ciples. France is the torch-bearer of a dif- 
ferent and better internationalism—that of 
the mind; and it is to the mind of France, 
when all is said, that all other nations must 
bow the knee. 


THE LIGHT-BRINGING MIND OF FRANCE 


“ Clear-eyed France, the queen of the 
world of light!” as Jean Christophe apos- 
trophizes her. Henry ‘James wrote: 


Our heroic friend sums up for us, and has al- 
ways summed up, the life of the mind and the 
life of the senses alike, taken together in the most 
irrepressible freedom of either—and, after that 
fashion, positively lives for us, carries on experi- 
ence for us; does it under our tacit and our at 
present utterly ungrudging view of her being 
formed and endowed and constantly prompted 
toward such doing. She is sole and single 
in this, that she takes charge of those of the in- 
terests of man which most dispose him to frater- 
nize with himself, to pervade all his possibilities 
and to taste all his faculties, and in consequence 
to find and to make the earth a friendlier, an 
easier, and especially a more various sojourn; and 
the great thing is the amiability and the author- 
ity, intimately combined, with which she has 
induced us all to trust her on this ground. 


If the people of any other land are dis- 
posed to dispute, or unwilling to allow, this 
claim for France, it can only be that they are 
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ignorantly unaware of its truth, or that they 
are held back by a cheap provincial pride 
from acknowledging that, whatever their 
own individual supremacies and excellences, 
there may well be in the different genius 
of another nation something still for them 
to learn. France has never been ashamed 
to learn from other peoples. She has 
learned much from England and from 
America, but both those countries, and all 
modern countries whatsoever, have learned 
immeasurably more from her, particularly 
of “ those things that are more excellent.” 

Rome, at the height of her military and 
commercial power, was not ashamed to 
learn all that she knew of literature and the 
arts and sciences and philosophies from 
Greece. It is no mere analogy, but a mat- 
ter of fact, acknowledged for generations 
by the minds that count, that France 
has played, and more than ever plays, the 
part of Greece in the modern world. Italy, 
in her great period, did much, but before 
her Renaissance the mind of France had 
long been awake and light-bringing, and 
it was France, not Italy, that was to con- 
tinue the humanism of the ancient world, 
being naturally endowed for the task by the 
affinities to it already active in her own 
soul. 

In the first years of the twelfth century 
the University of Paris was a beacon in the 
intellectual darkness of Europe, and the 
whole studious world of the day was flock- 
ing there to listen to the eloquent reason- 
ableness of Peter Abélard, just as before 
the war it was flocking to the very same hill 
ef St. Geneviéve to listen to the lucid phil- 
osophic assurances of M. Henri Bergson. 
The soil of Athens is not more sacred with 
memories of “ divine philosophy ” than the 
soil of the Quartier Latin, and no one capa- 
ble of vibrating to the traditions of the 
mind, or the long legends of the arts, can 
cross the Pont Henri Quatre and saunter 
up the “ Boul’ Miche ” without a thrill such 
as perhaps Oxford alone of learned shrines 
can give one, though in a much less degree. 


THE GLORIES OF FRENCH LITERATURE 


England is rightly proud of her literature. 
It is hér one preeminent art. Yet the debt 
of English literature to the literature of 
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France has been very imperfectly acknowl- 
edged and is, indeed, for the most part, little 
suspected. What England borrowed she 
has indeed transmuted and imbué@yéwith 
her own national qualities, but fromy Chau- 
cer’s day to our own she has borrowed 
much, has been always on the lookout for 
the latest “ Paris fashions ” in books as in 
everything else. Even so distinctively Eng- 
lish a writer as Chaucer learned much from 
the “ Roman de la Rosé,” and the debt of 
Elizabethan lyric poetry, that crowning 
glory of English song, to Ronsard and his 
“ Pléiad ” would surprise those accustomed 
to think of Elizabethan England as “a 
nest of singing birds ” entirely indigenous 
in their aspiration. 

But on this question of French literature 
—and one of our chief reasons for loving 
France is her literature—both the readers 
and I will probably feel the securer if I 
allow such an authority as George Saints- 
bury to speak for me: 


The first thing, and perhaps the most important 
thing, which must strike any one who looks upon 
French literature as a whole, is that, taking all 
conditions together, it is the most complete ex- 
ample of a regularly and independently developed 
national literature that presents itself anywhere. 
It is, no doubt, inferior in the point of indepen- 
dence to Greek, but then it has a much longer 
course, considered as the exponent of nationa! 
character. It has a shorter course than English, 
and it is not more generally expository of national 
characteristics; but then it is for a great part of 
that course infinitely more independent of foreign 
influcnces, and, unlike English, it has scarcely any 
breaks or dead seasons in its record. Compared 
with Latin—which, as a literature, may be said 
to be entirely modeled on Greek—it is exception - 
ally original. 


Apart from any glories and fascinations 
of French literature, it is pertinent here to 
recall that the book that has had the great- 
est influence on the modern world is French, 
“Le Contrat Social,” of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the book that made the French 
Revolution—the most courageous, and most 
fruitful, political act in the history of the 
world. If we owed nothing else to France 
but the French Revolution, how immeasur- 
able our debt would still be! But how 
much else is there! At every turn of her 
history, by the mere act of working out her 
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own destiny, she was blazing trails or sow- 
ing seed for other lands. 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC FRENCH WORDS 


+ Take just two words—“ chivalry ” and 
“crusade.” Is it for nothing that they are 
both French? The ideal of knighthood in 
its first purity, that of strength succoring 
the weak, righting the wrong, and enforcing 
“ gentleness ” in brutish lands—all that we 
mean by “ noblesse oblige,” Arthur’s Round 
Table, Lancelot and Tristram and Galahad 
—all this was French long before it became 
English in Sir Thomas Malory’s transla- 
tion of the “ Morte d’Arthur.” 

It is not for nothing that the word “ gen- 
tleman ” is French. Manners and all those 
refinements of living and amenities of social 
intercourse first came from France. It was 
France who taught Europe even how to eat 
decently at table. On this point, hear again 
our Suffolk squire, Arthur Young: | 


In the art of living, the French have generally 
been esteemed by the rest of Europe to have 
made the greatest proficiency, and their manners 
have been accordingly more imitated and their 
customs more adopted than those of any other 
nation. Of their cookery, there is but one 
opinion. In table-linen they are, I think, 
cleaner and nicer than the English. The idea of 
dining without a napkin seems ridiculous to a 
Frenchman, but in England we dine at the tables 
of people of tolerable fortune without them. A 
journeyman carpenter in France has his napkin 
as regularly as his fork; and at an inn, the fille 
always lays a clean one to every cover that is 
spread in the kitchen for the lowest order of 
pedestrian travelers. 


Brave Arthur Young! He has actually 
the courage to say later that “ the French 
are cleaner in their persons.” Fancy telling 
England that to her face—England who 
has always assumed every one else to be 
dirty but herself, and who at one time 
would as soon think of a Frenchman and a 
cold bath together as she would associate 
a Frenchman and religion—one more mis- 
conception which has passed away with the 
coming of the entente cordiale. 

But does it not seem strange that there 
could have been any doubt of the spiritual- 
ity of a nation that gave the world Jeanne 
d’Arc and Pascal, originated the Crusades, 
fought the battles of the Reformation with 
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the Huguenots, and built the towers of 
Chartres and Notre Dame? 

I suppose the reason why it has taken the 
Anglo-Saxon so long to realize that -France 
is a serious nation is that whereas the Anglo- 
Saxon “takes his pleasures sadly,” the 
Frenchman always goes about his serious- 
ness gaily, facing the gravest crisis with a 
smile and a jest. If what an American lady 
once said to me is true, as I certainly think 
it is, then that gaiety is the surest token of 
the aristocracy of the French character. 


GAIETY AND GOOD BREEDING 


“My mother used to tell me,” said that 
lady, in whose blood also ran some of the 
sunshine of France, “ that gaiety was one 
of the surest marks of breeding.” 

That observation has impressed me the 
more the longer it has remained with me, 
and its application to French manners is 
unmistakable. Apart from a natural gaiety 
of disposition—which, after all, may not be 
always so easily at command—the French- 
man regards gaiety as a social duty, a part 
of being a gentleman. To be moody or 
glum in company he regards as a breach of 
politeness. Let us keep our moods and our 
troubles for our privacy or our intimates, 
but to weight the social atmosphere with 
them is selfish, and therefore “ bad form.” 

“ Sunny France!” It is not merely her 
climate that has won France that epithet, 
for, though she is the land of vineyards, 
those who go there merely in search of 
physical sunshine will often be astonished 
at the number of gray days she can crowd 
even into spring on the Riviera; and Paris 
is half her time as gray as she is golden. 
She can be as gray as London—and yet 
what a difference between the two cities in 
precisely the same weather! 

Of course, the difference is that London 
is full of serious Englishmen, while Paris is 
full of sunny Frenchmen. It is those sunny 
Frenchmen that make sunny France—the 
radiation from the sunny serenity of the 
brave hearts and firm, lucent minds of the 
completest human being so far evolved. 


First to face the truth and last to leave old truths 
behind— 

France, beloved of every soul that loves or serves 
its kind!- 















Frank A. Scott, Chairmies of 
the War. Industries Board 


THE MAN AT THE HEAD OF THE GOVERNMENT’S CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY, 


WHICH IS SPENDING BILLIONS OF DOLLARS TO WIN THE WAR 


By Theodore Tiller 


NE day in the year 1885 a ‘twelve- 

@) year-old boy, who had to leave 

school and make his own way in the 

world on account of his father’s death, ap- 

plied for a job in a railroad freight-office in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

“I’m afraid you won’t do,” said the 
chief. “ We need a boy, but you’re not tall 
enough to reach the letter-press.” 

“ Well, couldn’t I stand on a box?” sug- 
gested the young seeker of employment. 

That day a box was added to the equip- 
ment of the freight-office and the name of 
Frank A. Scott to the pay-roll. 

It was this same Frank A. Scott, ad- 
vanced to be manager of an important com- 
pany manufacturing machine tools and in- 
struments of precision, whom Secretary 
Baker summoned to Washington shortly 
after the declaration of war with Germany. 
After an interview with the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Scott returned to Cleveland and 


wrote two letters to his business associates. : 


One was an offer of his resignation; the 
other a request for an indefinite leave of 
absence. 

The heads of the company preferred to 
grant the latter. Consequently Mr. Scott 
is in Washington on indefinite leave, and 
he is not likely to clean off his desk and 
start for home until the war is over. After 
serving for a time as head of the Munitions 
Board of the Council of National Defense, 
he has undertaken still larger responsibili- 
ties as chairman of the War Industries 
Board, the central purchasing agency of 
the government—a body that will have to 


spend a good many billions of the nation’s 
money. 

The general nature of Mr. Scott’s work 
can best be explained, perhaps, by quoting 
a statement which he made shortly after he 
went to Washington, and in which he spoke 
very frankly of -the difficulties confronting 
the government in organizing the national 
forces for war. 

“The United States has the greatest pre- 
scription in the worid to fill, and is about to 
take it to a corner apothecary-shop,” was 
the way in which he candidly summed up 
the situation. 

Systematic organization of our industrial 
resources, standardization of purchasing 
methods, and cooperation among all govern- 
ment agencies—these were the three great 
objects for which he saw that it was neces- 
sary to work. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE FOR VICTORY IN WAR 


“Men, metal, and machinery are the 
three ‘ M’s’ that go far toward national 
ability to wage modern war successfully,” 
he said. “ The United States is rich in all 
three. Can we make them available in the 
right time and in the right way? We can 
answer that question in only one way. We 
face the problem, and we must find the an- 
swer. We must analyze our task, coordi- 
nate our efforts, standardize our needs, 
economize in our methods, and then pro- 


-duce, produce, produce. 


“ Our three million square miles of terri- 
tory contain the greatest aggregate natural 
wealth on the globe. Our hundred millions 
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of people are the most resourceful and 
energetic of any equal number on earth. 
Our scientists, workmen, and executives 
need yield first place to none. To assure 
victory, these resources of men and ma- 
terial must now be welded together and 
directed into channels that will carry a 
ceaseless flow of fighting men and fighting 
material toward the battle-front. 

“To-day, when we speak of munitions, 
we mean much more than guns and powder. 
The munitions of a modern army are the 
entire resources of the nation made avail- 
able for its fighting men.” 

A man of infinite tact and extraordinary 
executive ability was needed at the head of 
the War Industries Board, and Washington 
believes that Mr. Scott will fill the bill. He 
has started off well, using thorough business 
experience and his knowledge of human na- 
ture, and taking a common-sense view of 
the difficulties, annoyances, and jealousies 
that inevitably arise when a great national 
emergency demands radical changes in gov- 
ernmental methods. 


THE CENTRAL PURCHASING AGENCY 


The creation of the War Industries Board 
to a certain extent steps upon the toes of 
other purchasing agencies of the govern- 
ment; but it consolidates responsibility in 
the award of contracts, promises to still 
criticisms heard earlier in the war, and will 
soon demonstrate whether there is to be 
real system and coordination in the expen- 
diture of the billions of dollars voted by 
Congress. 

There have been published reports of 
rumblings of discontent in the peace-time 
purchasing departments of the army and 
navy; and there might easily have been 
justification for them had men of less abil- 
ity been selected for the War Industries 
Board. Mr. Scott, since he was first ap- 
pointed to the Munitions Board, has been 
winning over critical military men — men 
naturally inclined to believe that the war 
should be conducted wholly by the army, 
and that civilians are poor managers of 
army business. Accustomed to dealing 


with men of all classes, he has been notably 
successful in keeping down friction, in co- 
ordinating the work of the Council of 
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National Defense and the army bureaus, 
and in bridging the chasm between the 
military and civilian way of doing things 
and thinking about things. 

It is no new story that the purchasing 
system of the United States government, 
through many years of peace, has been on 
far from an ideal footing. Departments 
using the same material have purchased 
through different agencies and at different 
prices. They have frequently bid against 
cne another. This is what the late Senator 
Aldrich had in mind when he said that he 
could save the government three hundred 
million dollars a year by conducting its 
business as any good merchant would con- 
cuct his establishment. 

When Secretary Baker called Mr. Scott 
to Washington, he knew that different of- 
ficers of his department were out in the 
market bidding against one another for 
supplies. He knew that they were com- 
peting with official agents of the Navy 
Department, who had urgent instructions 
to get similar goods. The result, of course, 
was a colossal and utterly needless waste of 
the government’s money. 

The Shipping Board row, fortunately 
ended since then, furnished an interesting 
side-light upon conditions of that sort. For 
the emergency fleet, General Goethals was 
about to purchase steel at ninety-five dol- 
lars. He-said haste was the main consider- 
ation. Secretary Daniels, of the navy, 
stated that he was buying steel at about 
two-thirds of the price which it was pro- 
posed to pay for the construction of the 
government’s merchant fleet. 

This illustrates the helplessness of a gov- 
ernment if it does not quickly mobilize its 
resources and standardize its methods when 
war comes. The controversy over coal 
prices, with one official department declar- 
ing a certain rate reasonable and another 
department declaring it unreasonable, is 
but another instance of the necessity for the 
creation of a central and authoritative War 
Industries Board. 


NOT STRICTLY AN OFFICIAL BODY 


It should be noted here that, strictly 
speaking, the status of the War Industries 
Board is to a certain extent unofficial. It 
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has no authority in law to sign, seal, and 
deliver a contract without the final approv- 
al of a Cabinet officer. For example, the 
Secretary of War must sign the contracts 
for the purchase of supplies for his depart- 
ment, and must approve the expenditure of 
all appropriations voted for it. To all in- 
tents and purposes, nevertheless, the War 
Industries Board determines who shall get 
contracts, and at what prices. 

The War Industries Board deals with the 
selling public. It takes whatever steps it 
may deem necessary to promote production 
and to expand the business of supplying the 
munitions and materials of war. It finds 
the sources of supply, negotiates options, 
and agrees upon prices for the big and little 
things needed by our armed forces. It pre- 
vents the government departments from 
bidding against one another, and makes ef- 
fective a coordinated purchasing system—a 
system such as Frank Scott would use in 
his business in Cleveland, but which, until 
now, Uncle Sam has never undertaken. 

Contracts approved by Chairman Scott 
and his board, and sent to the proper offi- 
cials for routine signature, will be the real 
contracts in this great war; for when a con- 
tract gets Mr. Scott’s “O. K.,” the trade 
is practically closed. 

“In the work of assisting the War and 
Navy Departments in securing munitions, 
the General Munitions Board, whose func- 
tions the new War Industries Board has 
taken over, has performed yeoman service 
in developing new sources of supply for 
gun-forgings and other essentials to the 
manufacture of artillery,” says a statement 
issued by the Council of National Defense. 
“ The efforts of the board have not been 
confined to guns and ammunition, however. 
Almost all kinds of supplies come under its 
jurisdiction, including carriages, timbers, 
caissons, forge-wagons, military vehicles, 
steel helmets, surgical supplies, optical 
glass, gages, tools, and dies of many kinds. 
Besides this, all kinds of questions as to 
price, priority of shipment, and methods of 
expediting production have been referred 
to the board for advice. The board has 
also served as a clearing-house for innu- 
merable related problems coming both from 
the departments and from the council’s 


committees on munitions, raw materials, 
and supplies.” 


SCOTT’S PERSONALITY AND CAREER 


Frank A. Scott is a broad-shouldered, 
rather stockily built man, who has a way of 
looking other men straight in the eyes, 
speaking frankly on all subjects, and keep- 
ing his promises to the letter. He has an 
abundance of hair, which he parts near the 
middle, candid gray eyes, and an unassum- 
ing manner. He is a democratic fellow in 
a big place. 

Scott is a man to whom his associates 
and subordinates find it easy to be loyal. 
He is always willing to give credit to some 
one else’s suggestion, and to express appre- 
ciation of a good piece of work. He makes 
2. systematic practise of delegating author- 
ity so as to stimulate the initiative of the 
men about him. 

He was born in Cleveland forty-four 
years ago last March, and was attending 
the public schools there when, as has al- 
ready been told, his father’s death com- 
pelled him to go to work for a living. He 
kept up his studies at night, however, under 
John H. Dynes, of the Western Reserve 
University; and he has always been a great 
reader. 

From the railroad freight-office where his 
career began his upward progress was for a 
good many years steady but uneventful. 
With his remarkable memory and natural 
aptitude for figures he gained a thorough 
knowledge of the freight business, and 
when the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
created a committee on transportation, the 
position of assistant secretary and freight- 
rate expert was offered to him. He ac- 
cepted, and though he was only twenty- 
two years old, he was speedily promoted 
to the more important post of secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Scott was now brought into almost daily 
contact with the leading men of the big 
city on Lake Erie. Three of them, in par- 
ticular, watched the young secretary as he 
broadened. One was Colonel J. J. Sullivan, 
the millionaire Cleveland banker. He took 
a fancy to Scott, not only because he 
seemed to be a capable fellow, who would 
bear watching, but also, according to cur- 
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rent report in Cleveland, because he didn’t 
smoke cigarettes —a habit which Colonel 
Sullivan specially detested—didn’t use pro- 
fane language, and didn’t develop an en- 
larged head as he rose in the world. 

Colonel Sullivan—and some others, too— 
made note of the fact that Scott thought of 
things for the betterment of Cleveland and 
for the benefit of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. They saw that he was a conscien- 
tious booster instead of a knocker, and that 
he had a talent for keeping the city and its 
great industries in the public eye. 

So Colonel Sullivan engaged him as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Superior Savings 
and Trust Company, with which institution 
he remained for three years. During that 
period he also served as receiver for the 
Municipal Traction Company. He had 
now set his foot firmly upon the threshold 
of the world of larger business, and it was 
merely a question of what upward step he 
would next take. 


Among the men who had an eye on. 


Scott’s progress were Worcester R. Warner 
and Ambrose Swasey, heads of a corporation 
manufacturing machine-tools, telescopes, 
range-finders, and similar instruments. In 
1909 they invited Scott to become sec- 
retary and treasurer of their company. 
He remained with them until he en- 
tered the service of Uncle Sam, having 
meanwhile become vice-president of the 
concern and general manager of its busi- 
ness. In this capacity he has traveled wide- 
ly, has made contracts in all parts of the 
world, and has acquired a store of expert 
information that is of material aid in his 
present work. 


A STUDENT OF MILITARY HISTORY 


Another thing that has helped to equip 
Mr. Scott for his position is his remarkable 
knowledge of military history. The great 
wars of the past have always been his fa- 
vorite study; and he has another kindred 
hobby—the collection of firearms of all 
dates and types. These interests of his 


have undoubtedly made it easier and pleas- 
anter for him to work with army and navy 
officers, who necessarily have their part in 
the operations of the War Industries Board. 

“He probably knows more about the 
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Civil War than any man of this genera- 
tion,” a friend of Mr. Scott recently said. 
“ He can name every corps commander in 
the Union army, east and west, at a given 
time. He has stored away accurate infor- 
mation regarding the movements of the 
armies, all the offensive and defensive cam- 
paigns, and the particular stroke that won 
or lost a. battle. His study of the Spanish- _ 
American War has been just as painstaking. 
In fact, though he is not called a historian, 
I doubt if there is a man in the country to- 
day better informed on the military history 
and progress of this nation.” 

He is a veritable cyclopedia of such facts 
as this, for instance—that in the battle of 
Gettysburg Meade’s army had three hun- 
dred and ten guns, which fired a total of ap- 
proximately thirty-three thousand rounds 
during the three days of the fight. British 
officers with whom he talked the other day 
told him that three hundred and ten mod- 
ern guns would fire an equal number of 
shells within a comparatively few minutes. 

If the war lasts much longer, it is quite 
possible that a rather large shipment of 
arms will have to be sent to Washington 
from the Scott home at Gray Beeches, 
Cleveland Heights. It will have nothing 
whatever to do with war-time supplies for 
our fighting forces, however. It will only 
mean that Mr. Scott has grown lonely with- 
out his private arsenal of ancient and mod- 
ern firearms, and has ordered at least the 
choice specimens of his collection sent from 
Cleveland to his quarters in the national 
capital. 

He has many other interests in the Ohio 
city, for he is a director of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, a member of the advisory 
board of the Cleveland Technical High 
School, treasurer of the Lakeside Hospital, 
and a member of the Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society and the Union Club of Cleve- 
land. He also belongs to the Engineers 
Club of New York and to the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 

War is a great maker and unmaker of 
reputations. To Frank A. Scott it has 
brought a unique opportunity for high per- 
sonal distinction and useful national ser- 
vice; and Washington expects that he will 
make good. 














What Italy Is Fighting For 


HER HISTORIC FEUD WITH AUSTRIA CULMINATES IN HER GREAT CAMPAIGN FOR 
HER “ UNREDEEMED LANDS” 


By Frederic Austin Ogg 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin 


Adriatic northward by a sinuous line 

to the snow-capped Carnic Alps, 
thence southwestward through the Dolo- 
mites to the lovely Lake of Garda, and 
northward again along the lofty Rhaetian 
ranges, there now lie rotting by the road- 
sides the wooden posts, striped with black 
and yellow, which three years ago marked 
the frontier between Italy and her jealous 
neighbor, Austria. 

Far within these broken-down boundaries 
—on a battle-front of four hundred miles, 
from the low-lying country along the 
Isonzo, past the limestone ridge of the 
Carso, over the watershed that separates 
the streams running into the Danube from 
those flowing to-the Adriatic, through the 
wild mountains of Carnia and the Cadore, 
across the Trentino, and terminating at the 
glaciers of the Ortler and the Swiss frontier 
—the armies of General Cadorna have been 
gradually hammering down the Austrian 
defenses and fastening the clutch of Italy 
on long-coveted territories. 

Italy is not merely ig the war. No other 
belligerent nation has so clear an idea of 
what it proposes to accomplish in the con- 
flict; none has advanced so far toward at- 
taining its immediate ends. 

The Italians entered the struggle with 
much deliberation. They were not com- 
pelled to fight in order to avert humiliation 
and destruction, as were the Belgians and 
Serbs. War was not forced on them by the 
Teutonic powers, as it was upon the 
French. Nor had they, like the British, such 
obligations of honor and duty that they 
could not stand aloof without ignominy. 


eee the sparkling waters of the 


In 1914 the Italians confronted three 
possible courses—to go into the war on the 
Teutonic side; to espouse the cause of the 
Entente powers; and to remain neutral. 
For a time there seemed every reason to 
choose the third policy. The Italians are a 
spirited and courageous race, and in all 
ages they have done their share of fighting; 
but they are not a militant people, and in 
the past forty years their chief national 
efforts have been devoted to the material 
betterment of their newly united country, 
and to the solution of its financial, indus- 
trial, and social problems. Nothing was 
farther from their desires in 1914 than war. 
Furthermore, no leading European power—- 
perhaps not even Great Britain—was less 
prepared for a great modern war. 


ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


Then there was the restraining circum- 
stance that the kingdom was bound to Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary by the terms 
of the Triple Alliance. This relationship, 
whose author was Bismarck, dated from 
1882, and had been renewed three times, 
most recently in 1912. 

So far as Italy was concerned, the orig- 
inal object of the alliance was protection 
against France. For two decades after the 
taking of Rome by Victor Emmanuel II, 
there was apprehension that the clerical 
party in France might bring about interven- 
tion to restore the temporal power of the 
Pope. Besides, France was obviously hostile 
to Italy’s budding colonial aspirations, and 
did not scruple to cut off her neighbor’s 
natural avenue of expansion by occupying 
Tunis. 
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The affiliation of Italy with a former 
enemy and oppressor who still held coveted 
Italian lands was thoroughly unnatural, and 
long before 1914 the considerations that 
dictated it disappeared. The agents of Ber- 
lin and Vienna, however, played shrewdly 
upon Italian vanity and ambition, and kept 
the arrangement intact. The king, the 
politicians of the Giolitti school, and a great 
part of the nation believed the alliance with 
Germany and Austria essential to the coun- 
try’s security and well-being. 

Finally, the war of 1914 did not at once 
assume the aspect of a titanic conflict be- 
tween democracy and autocracy, and it was 
quite possible for a democratic nation like 
Italy to remain at peace without losing 
self-respect. 

The policy of neutrality was supported 
by many important interests. Commercial 
and financial circles wanted no quarrel with 
Germany. Roman society, sedulously culti- 
vated by German diplomatic and literary 
agencies, was strongly Teutophil. The 
Vatican, if not pro-German, was at least 
pro-Austrian. The army, commanded by 
German-trained officers, considered German 
military power invincible. The leading 
politicians in office—especially Salandra, 
the premier, and San Giuliano, the foreign 
minister—favored neutrality; and so also 
did some of the greatest leaders in private 
life, notably the powerful ex-premier, Gio- 
vanni Giolitti. 

It was not the idea of the neutralists, 
however, that Italy should seek no advan- 
tage from the war. On the contrary, she 
was to watch every opportunity to turn the 
situation to account. There were many 
things that she coveted—the “ unredeemed 
lands,” new strips of coast-line, naval bases, 
larger rights in the Balkans, fuller control 
in the Adriatic, a freer hand in Asia Minor; 
and it was the purpose of the neutralists to 
obtain as many of these things as possible, 
as the price of Italian friendship. Giolitti 
said that Italy must be content with a 
parecchio—that is, something of no great 
consequence; but other leaders felt that 


more could be had by playing the game for 
all it was worth. 

Within a few months the neutralist policy 
broke down. The first cause was the 
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failure to obtain satisfaction from Vienna 
or Berlin. The Marquis di San Giuliano 
made moderate demands, which were not 
met. On his death, October 6, 1914, Baron 
Sonnino took control of the Foreign Office, 
and the tone of the “ conversations ” with 
the Austrian statesmen became firmer. But 
Vienna refused to believe that the Quirinal 
“meant business,” or that even in the 
last resort Victor Emmanuel’s government 
would go to war; and, notwithstanding pres- 
sure from Berlin, it would make no promises 
that the Italians were willing to accept. _ 

The farthest that it ever went was to 
offer the town of Trent with some adjacent 
lands and the left bank of the Isonzo, “ sub- 
ject to the strategical interests of the Dual 
Monarchy.” On May 3, 1915, negotiations 
were broken off, and the Triple Alliance was 
repudiated. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Meanwhile popular sentiment had under- 
gone a great change. Indifference had 
given way to interest, interest to excitement 
and passion. Germany’s conduct of the war 
—the violation of Belgium, the atrocities 
in northern France, the submarine horrors 
—aroused strong feeling. Berlin’s efforts, 
through the mission of Prince von Biilow, 
to dictate the kingdom’s policies were re- 
sented. The failure of -the government’s 
negotiations at Vienna indicated that Italy 
would gain advantages from the war only 
by fighting for them. 

But of largest weight was the appeal to 
popular feeling by the nationalist press and 
by literary men of nationalist sympathies. 
“ Nationalism ” is the name applied to a 
movement set on foot in Italy some twenty 
years ago by a group of young patriots, with 
a view to combating the tradition of par- 
ticularism, the fatalism which meekly 
accepted Italy’s status as a second-rate 
power, and, in general, to counteracting the 
hampering effects of the people’s absorption 
in local enterprises and interests. 

After 1900 the movement was carried 
forward by an organization known as the 
Young Nationalists, whose ablest spokes- 
man was the energetic journalist and novel- 
ist, Corradini. Newspapers were estab- 
lished, books and pamphlets were written, 
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clubs and societies were founded, in a grand 
effort to revive enthusiasm for Italy and for 
all things Italian. Finally, in 1910, a 
Nationalist political party was organized, 
and in 1913 its first appeal to the voters 
was crowned by the election of every one of 
its candidates to the Chamber of Deputies. 

At first, the Nationalists had been re- 
garded as dreamers and misguided agita- 
tors; but events moved in such a way as 
to bear out many of their predictions, and 
to convince the country of the soundness of 
their views. In 1908, the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hun- 
gary, in violation of the treaty of Berlin, 
showed the real purposes of the Hapsburg 
monarchy. The war with Turkey in 1911- 
1912, involving the conquest of Tripoli and 
fresh steps in the Italian penetration of the 
Levant, was largely a nationalist enterprise, 
which confirmed the propagandists’ hold 
upon public sentiment. The Balkan con- 
flicts of 1912-1913 had a further consoli- 
dating effect; fur the seizure of rich slices 
of Turkish territory by Greece, Serbia, and 
Bulgaria warned Italy that she must bestir 
herself if she was to share in any further 
partition of the Sultan’s empire. 

The nation was therefore in a mood to be 
powerfully appealed to by Nationalist argu- 
ment in 1914-1915; and as popular passion 
rose, the Nationalist agitators, growing 
bolder day by day, stimulated it with 
vehement attacks on the Giolittians, on the 
pro-Germans, on the sycophants of Austria. 
Patriotic demonstrations became every-day 
occurrences; the nation swept on irrepressi- 
bly toward war. 

The final word was spoken, not by a 
prince or a politician, but by a poet. No- 
where but in Italy could this have hap- 
pened, for nowhere else is a poet listened to 
with such respect. 

Years before, the patriot-poet Carducci 
had recognized in Gabriele d’Annunzio one 
who was to receive from him the torch that 
“lighted the Italian spirit on its path to 
nationhood and greatness.” Disgusted with 
the materialism with which his country 
seemed to be obsessed, D’Annunzio had be- 
come a voluntary exile in France. Now, 
no longer a young man, he reappeared 
among his countrymen to have his share in 
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summoning the nation to its great oppor- 
tunity. 

At Genoa, at Rome, and in other centers 
already seething with patriotic fervor, he 
made impassioned speeches, “ pouring into 
words of fire the vague thoughts stirring in 
so many minds, and set Italian hearts beat- 
ing with a new resolve, Italian eyes shining 
with a clearer purpose.” There must be a 
new war of liberation! Italy was no longer 
to be “a museum, a hotel, a winter resort, 
a horizon painted in Prussian blue for 
international honeymoons.” 

To the last a party of neutralists labored 
to stem the tide. The socialists, who were 
pacifists on principle, clamored for a change 
of ministry. Giolitti resolutely maintained 
that sufficient concessions could be got from 
Austria without war. Germany played her 
last card by sending to Rome the Prince 
von Biilow, a man.of much personal popu- 
larity and social influence there. 

For a little while-the outcome was uncer- 
tain. Then the waves of popular enthusiasm 
completely engulfed the legislature, and a 
resolution authorizing the government to 
begin hostilities was carried almost without 
opposition. On May 23, 1915, war was 
formally declared against Austria; and 
before sunset of the following day hostilities 
had begun. 


“ PER LA PIU GRANDE ITALIA ” 


It would be unfair to say that the struggle 
upon which Italy thus entered has nothing 
in common with the war in defense of 
civilization in which Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, the United States, and many 
Allied powers are engaged. Italy abhors 
the military methods and resents the im- 
perialistic pretensions of Germany, and she 
is willing to bear her share in making the 
world safe for democracy. 

Nevertheless, the nation went to war 
fundamentally to serve her own interests. 
Her motives all center in the phrase which 
D’Annunzio uses as the title of his collected 
speeches—per la piu grande Italia—for the 
Greater Italy; and this phrase serves as the 
battle-cry, even as Jtalia unita served fifty 
and seventy-five years ago. After long 
waiting, frequent rebuffs, and cruel disap- 
pointments, Italy now hopes and expects to 
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come into a position worthy of the success- 
ors of imperial Rome. 

In the plan are embraced four great 
objectives. The first is the recovery from 
Austria of the terre irredente—the “ unre- 
deemed lands” of Trieste and the Trentino. 

The second is the annexation of most, if 
not all, of the Dalmatian coast, with a view 
to securing control of the Adriatic, on which 
Austria now holds the stronger position and 
the better harbors. 

The third is the definitive acquisition of 
a dozen islands in the Aigean Sea, taken 
from Turkey six years ago and held tenta- 
tively since that time, with a view to a 
consolidation of Italian interests in the 
Levant, and especially an extension of the 
economic foothold already gained in south- 
western Asia Minor. 

The fourth is a fuller, world-wide accept- 
ance of Italy as a great European power, 
emancipated from subordination of every 
sort. 

Enthusiasts, indeed, have gone so far as 
to demand that Italy shall be permitted to 
share with Great Britain, France, and Japan 
the captured German domains in Asia and 
Africa. Starting with the near-by unre- 
deemed provinces, the citcle of Italian 
political and territorial aspiration has been 
widened until it takes in a very large part 
of the field of modern international politics. 

Italy’s war is thus, in a very real sense, a 
war of aggression and conquest—such a 
war as that of 1911-1912 -for the possession 
of Libya and the Dodecanese. Premier 
Salandra himself described it as springing 
from a “sacred egoism.” It can be con- 
sidered more justifiable than the German 
struggle for a place in the sun only in so 
far as its methods are more humane and 
the attitude taken toward the claims and 
interests of other nations is less overbearing 
and contemptuous. 

However much Italian ambition may 
overleap the Adriatic, and even the Medi- 
terranean world, the war thus far is with the 
one power, Austria-Hungary; and its most 
immediate object is to bring under the 
Italian flag the Austrian provinces which 
historically are parts of Italy, or at all 
eveiusS are regarded by the Italians them- 
selves as essentially Italian. In other words, 
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the first task is to carry to completion the 
work of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour, 
who made Italy a nation. 


THE LONG FEUD OF ITALY AND AUSTRIA 


For several hundred years Italian history 
was cast in an Austrian mold. About the 
time of the discovery of America the penin- 
sula entered an age of invasion, in which it 
became the scene of fierce wars waged by 
France, Spain, Austria, and the Italian 
states and princes; and the outcome was a 
division of almost the whole of the country 
between the two branches of the Hapsburg 
family ruling in Spain and Austria. 

The hold of the Spanish princes was 
gradually relaxed, although the kingdom of 
Naples was kept until 1713. But Austrian 
control was steadily extended; and by the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713) both Naples and 
Lombardy passed into Austrian hands. 

Napoleon’s campaigns, at the close of the 
eighteenth century, left the Austrian power 
prostrate. But the Congress of Vienna 
restored the pre-Napoleonic order, with 
slight modifications; so that in 1815, of the 
ten states in the peninsula, one (Lombardo- 
Venetia) was possessed by Austria outright, 
three were ruled by members of the Haps- 
burg family, and three others were bound 
to Austria by a perpetual alliance. 

The splendid popular movements which 
form the main thread of Italian history in 
the first half of the nineteenth century had 
as their twofold object the liberation of the 
country from Hapsburg despotism and the 
establishment of a free and united Italian 
nation. Revolutions in 1820, 1830, and 
1848 were ruthlessly suppressed; but in 
1859 the first great gain was realized when 
Victor Emmanuel, king of the fast-rising 
state of Piedmont, took Lombardy from 
Austria. 

Complete expulsion of the Austrians from 
the north was prevented by the sudden 
decision of Piedmont’s ally, the Emperor 
Napoleon III, to withdraw from the war; 
and the final settlement involved the ces- 
sion to France of two strips of Italian 
territory, Savoy and Nice. 

Nevertheless, the acquisition of Lom- 
bardy was quickly followed by revolutions 
which led to the annexation of the Romagna 
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and several interior duchies, and by the 
daring expedition of Garibaldi’s thousand 
men in red shirts, which resulted in the 
conquest of Sicily and Naples. In 1861 
the first national parliament assembled at 
Turin, and the Kingdom of Italy was 
formally proclaimed. 

Two great tasks remained. One was to 
obtain possession of Rome and make it the 
capital and center of the new nation. This 
was accomplished after a decade, at the 
expense of a bitter and embarrassing quarrel 
between the Quirinal and the Vatican. 

The other task was to wrest from Austria 
the extensive territories around the upper 
Adriatic, and northward from Lombardy, 
whose history belongs to that of Italy, and 
whose populations are of Italian blood and 
speech. 

Single-handed attack on the Hapsburg 
monarchy was deemed unwise; but oppor- 
tunity presented itself in 1866, when Prussia 
forced war on her great rival—as Austria 
then was; and Italy forthwith allied herself 
with the northern kingdom. 

The outcome was only partially satisfac- 
tory. The Italian army was defeated at 
Custozza and the fleet at Lissa; and when 
peace was concluded at Prague, the king- 
dom was in a position to enforce only such 
demands as were backed up by its victorious 
but none too generous ally, Prussia.. 

Venetia, however, was demanded and 
obtained; and this acquisition was of great 
sentimental and practical importance. But 
when the Trentino was asked for, the 
Hohenzollern government coldly replied 
that no Tyrolese territory could be alienated 


from Austria, since it belonged to the Ger- - 


manic Confederation. Similarly, the request 
for Trieste was denied. Twice at the Diet 
of Frankfort Bismarck had sounded the cry 
“ Trieste for Germany ”; and it was still 
his policy to allow the great port to remain 
in Austrian hands until Prussia should be 
ready to plant her own mailed foot upon 
the shore of the Mediterranean. 

From 1866 to 1915 Italy gained not an 
inch of the disputed border-lands. Austria 
fell back upon her bastioned frontier along 
the Alps, where she henceforth sat frowning 
at her ambitious neighbor, guarded and 
secure herself, always ready to “ surge 
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down through the gates and passes and 
river-valleys upon the hill country and 
lower slopes of Italy, and then into the 
rich cities and fertile fields of Lombardy 
and Venetia.” The natural advantage of 
the frontier lay entirely with Austria. In 
any clash between the two peoples the 
Italians had always to climb up, while the 
Austrians needed only to march down. 

Moreover, during the decades preceding 
the present war the Austrian position -was 
vastly strengthened by an elaborate system 
of roads laid out strategically behind the 
border, with a view to easy transportation 
of troops and stores, and by the construc- 
tion of chains of fortresses whose guns 
pointed over the Trentino and the Isonzo 
country from every angle. 


“ITALIA IRREDENTA ” 


Behind this border-line dwell to-day 
more than seven hundred thousand Italian- 
speaking people—slightly more than are to 
be found in the largest Italian city, Naples; 
three times the population of Florence, five 
times that of Venice, and almost as many 
as that of our own State of Maine. 

This expatriated Italian population in- 
habits two main districts. One is the great 
U-shaped area which wedges apart the 
Rhaetian and Carnic Alps, whose principal 
city is Trent, and which on that account is 
known to the Italians as “ the Trentino.” 
The other is the peninsula of Istria, to- 
gether with the Jands around Trieste, on 
the northernmost gulf of the Adriatic. 

The Trentino is a charming mountainous 
stretch of country, about the size of Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut combined. It is 
bisected by the dashing Adige, of which 
Vergil and Dante sang, and by the railway 
leading northward from Verona by way of 
the Brenner Pass and Innsbruck to 
Munich. From the eleventh century until 
1803, political control of this region was 
vested in the Bishop of Trent. In the year 
mentioned it was taken over by Austria, 
and in 1814 the territory was joined for 
administrative purposes to the German- 
speaking provirce of Tyrol. This status it 
retained until the outbreak of the present 


* War. 


Trent itself is a city of twenty-five thou- 
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sand inhabitants, picturesquely situated on 
the left bank of the Adige. Among its em- 
battled walls and towers one readily dis- 
cerns the splendid church of Santa Maria 


Maggiore, in which, in 1545, the greatest . 


of modern ecclesiastical councils assembled 
for the impossible task of restoring the 
unity of the Roman Church, rent asunder 
by the Reformation. Near by is a column 
erected in 1845 in commemoration of the 
event. 

In language and manners the Trentino 
is as thoroughly Italian as is Lombardy or 
Venetia. The racial origin of its people 
was long a favorite subject of dispute 
among students of antiquity. In 1860, 
however, two peasants digging in a field 
near Cles found a bronze tablet on which 
was inscribed a decree of the Emperor 
Claudius, dated 49 A.p., clearly recognizing 
the Roman character of the Tridentini, as 
they were then called. This set investi- 
gators to work, with the result that the 
great German historian, Mommsen, was 
finally obliged to declare that the region of 
Trent “is Italian, and belongs to Roman 
Italy.” 

The Trentino is, by all tokens, “ unre- 
deemed ” Italian territory. The case of 
Istria and Trieste is less simple. 

There is no doubt that this region, too, 
was thoroughly Romanized; and the desire 
of modern Italy to obtain it has a historical 
and sentimental basis in the special ties 
which in the best days of the empire bound 
Rome and Tergeste (Trieste) together. 
Already Trieste’s importance as a naval 
base was recognized, and upon the city was 
showered every favor at Rome’s command 
—money, baths, temples, aqueducts, an 
amphitheater, and full political rights. It 
became one of the chief centers of wealth 
and culture in the Mediterranean world 
centuries before Venice had its beginning. 

Prominent among the bas-reliefs on the 
column of Trajan, in Rome, are two repre- 
senting Roman Trieste, surrounded by 
massive walls, with well-guarded shores and 
a port.divided into two parts by a splendid 
pier, at the end of which rises a round 
tower surmounted by a lighthouse. 

The history of the Istrian territories dur- 
ing the era of the barbarian invasions, and 
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in the Middle Ages, was checkered. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Trieste 
fought desperately to avert absorption by 
Jenice, and in 1382 she put herself under 
the protection of Leopold If of Austria, 
with reservations which were intended to 
safeguard her liberties. 

The overlordship thus established in- 
sensibly developed into full dominion, and, 
with the exception of two brief intervals 
in the Napoleonic period, Trieste has re- 
mained continuously an Austrian posses- 
sion. A monument erected in 1888 com- 
memorates the completion of five hundred 
years of Austrian rule. Since 1867 the city, 
with a small surrounding area, has had the 
organization of a separate crownland. 

Istria, after centuries of Venetian dom- 
ination, became Austrian by the treaty of 
Campo Formio in 1797. A few years later 
Napoleon seized it for France, but in 1814 
Austria recovered it and gave it the status 
of a crownland. 

Trieste is a city of two hundred and fifty 
thousand people, the largest in Austria- 
Hungary after Vienna, Budapest, and 
Prague, and it is the empire’s chief seaport. 
It consists of an “ old town ” and a “ new 
town.” The one is picturesquely built on 
terraces at the foot of the Karst hills, and 
is dominated by the Schlossberg, or castle, 
erected in 1680. The other is built on the 
fiat stretches along the crescent-shaped 
bay, partly on reclaimed land, and has as 
its chief feature the harbor. The two are 
joined by the broad and handsome Via del 
Corso. 

The city is a scene of seething activity. 
There are great ship-building yards, petro- 
leum refineries, iron-foundries, soap-works, 
and silk-mills; but the chief interest is 
trade, rather than manufacture. The port 
is almost the only outlet for Austria’s sea- 
borne commerce. It entirely dominates the 
Adriatic, and the Austrian Lloyd and other 
lines operate extensive services to the Le- 
vant, Egypt, India, the Orient, and North 
and South America. Fresh importance was 
acquired by the opening, in 1904, of a 
direct immigrant service to New York. 

At one time the city’s growth was ham- 
pered by the lack of adequate railroad ser- 
vice to the Austrian interior, but since 1900 
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this defect has been remedied. Incidentally, 
the port has long been the entrepdt of Ger- 
man commerce with the Mediterranean 
countries and India. 

The Italian claim to Trieste and Istria 
is based on the historic association of these 
regions with Italy, and on the presence of 
a large Italian population in them to-day. 
About two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
Trieste are Italians, the remainder being 
Germans, Jews, Greeks, and Slavs. In 
Istria the proportions are, roughly, one- 
third Italians and two-thirds Slavs. 


THE HARSH DOMINATION OF AUSTRIA 


There has never been any doubt as to 
the feeling of the Italians under Austrian 
rule. Again and again they have demon- 
strated their almost passionate longing for 
union with Italy. Nor has this been solely 
a matter of sentiment, for plenty of prac- 
tical motives have been supplied by the 
harsh domination to which they have had 
to submit. 

In the first place, the Italian districts 
are heavily policed, and the people have 
the uncomfortable sense of living under 
constant suspicion and surveillance. Arrests, 
persecutions, lawsuits, condemnations, and 
executions have followed in sickening suc- 
cession. The authorities systematically 
curb any display of Italian sympathies. 

More than that, the Viennese policy aims 
at the Germanization of the population. 
Although only one in seventy of the people 
speaks German or a German dialect, every 
effort is made to discourage the use of the 


Italian tongue in trade and in every-day | 


life. In the state-supported schools the chil- 
dren are fed with Teutenic culture, while 
the history of their own people is belittled. 
Pan-German societies maintain schools, 
libraries, and recreation-rooms which are 
utilized to impress the youth with the 
beneficence of Austrian control. 

The Italian inhabitants have struggled 
hard to counteract these agencies. They 
have established elementary and technical 
schools, gymnasiums, and lyceums, with 
Italian teachers and methods; and two 
great societies the Dante Alighieri and 
the National League—make it their chief 
concern to aid in the defense of the mother 
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tongue in the diffusion of elementary and 
secondary instruction upon Italian lines. 

Another leading source of friction has 
been the arrangements for higher educa- 
tion. The unredeemed lands have no uni- 
versity, and the hundreds of young men 
who each year desire to enter upon the 
study of law, medicine, or the liberal arts 
are obliged either to go to Austrian or Ger- 
man universities and receive instruction of 
a Teutonic flavor, or to incur the expense 
of going to such distant Italian universities 
as Rome or Naples. 

At Innsbruck, Vienna, and other Aus- 
trian institutions the relations between the 
German-speaking and Italian-speaking stu- 
dents have generally been anything but 
agreeable. In 1906 there was an open 
clash at Innsbruck; two years later a meet- 
ing of two hundred Italian students at 
Vienna was broken up, with bloodshed, by 
an organized force of Teutonic students 
aided by the police—an episode which 
found an echo in the stoning of the Aus- 
trian ambassador’s house in Rome. 

The Italian subjects of Austria, accord- 
ingly, have long demanded the establish- 
ment of an Italian university in‘ their own 
lands, or, at least, of an Italian faculty of 
law at Vienna. In 1906, and again in 1908, 
the government promised to set up a law 
faculty at Trent or Rovereto—though the 
Italians preferred Trieste; but the promise 
was never fulfilled. 

Another long-standing demand which has . 
been evaded is that of the Trentino for 
separation from German Tyrol. The 
Italians have always been outnumbered 
and outvoted by the Germans in the pro- 
vincial diet at Innsbruck, and they could 
gain control of their local affairs only by 
receiving a separate provincial organiza- 
tion. In 1874 the Vienna government . 
promised such a readjustment, but no ac- 
tion was ever taken. 

So matters stood when, in August, 1914, 
the storm of war broke upon the European 
world, and when, in the following winter, 
Italy was wavering, amid fast-growing ex- 
citement, between peace and war. The 
hopes of the Italians of Trieste and the 
Trentino were now stirred to a greater pitch 
than ever before. Thousands were pressed 
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into Austria’s service, but other thousands 
flocked across the border and scattered 
themselves in the northern and central 
provinces of Italy, to be ready when the 
call from Rome should come. 

From the dome of the cathedral of San 
Giusto, at Trieste, a gigantic Italian flag 
was floated in defiance of Hapsburg au- 
thority; while Italian officials and members 
of the legislature were deluged with memo- 
rials urging the immediate “ reconstitution 
of Italy within its natural confines.” 

That the kingdom finally decided to cast 
its doubts to the winds, to spurn a detested 
alliance, and to bend every energy to the 
attainment of its long-cherished purposes, 
is attributable in no small measure to the 
influence of the Italian patriots beyond the 
frontiers. 

By quickly taking advantage of favoring 
circumstances, Italy saved herself from the 
fate of Belgium and Serbia and forced the 
fighting into the territory of her enemy. 
Indeed, she is the only one of the anti- 
Teutonic belligerents to have gained, in 
Europe, any considerable foothold beyond 
her own borders. 

Yet the lands in which the armies of 
General Cadorna are fighting are not 
“enemy soil.” On the contrary, they are 
Italian ancestral seats, filled with men and 
women of Italian blood and speech, and 
redolent with Italian memories. Small won- 
der that Italy wants to come back into her 
own as softly as she can! 

Her advance is marked by no avoidable 
hardships for the natives, and by no 
wanton destruction. Instead, her pathway 
is marked with railroads, highways, bridges, 
and other constructions intended not only 
for present military uses, but for that com- 
mercial and industrial expansion which is 
to follow the war. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR 


Are the Irredentist dreams, now become 
the high purposes of a nation, justified? 

As to the Trentino, there can be no 
doubt; it is Italian, and should be part of 
Italy. Trieste, too, is essentially Italian, 
notwithstanding the fact that its popula- 
tion is very mixed. The territory which 
separates. Trieste from Venetia is largely 
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Italian, although the Slovenes are numer- 
ous, even on the lower Isonzo, and parti- 
zans of the much-talked-of Jugoslav, or 
Southern Slav state lay claim to it. Istria 
is Italian along the coast, but strongly Slav 
inland. 

But the Italian plans extend to the whole 
of the Dalmatian littoral. For centuries 
this territory belonged to Venice, and the 
Venetian atmosphere still lingers about the ~ 
towns—Fiume, Zara, Spalato, Ragusa, Cat- 
taro, and the rest—as far south as Corfu. 
Expansionist sentiment in Italy regards 
them as parts of Italia Irredenta, and the 
casual visitor knowing a little Italian and 
no Slavonic might take a similar view. 

Yet here it is the buildings, the streets, 
the general appearance of things, rather 
than the people, that are Italian. In Zara 
alone, among the towns south of Trieste, 
do the Italians really preponderate; the 
country districts are almost solidly Slavic. 
In Dalmatia as a whole, only three per cent 
of the population is Italian. 

Two things, at all events, are clear. 
First, if as a result of this war Italy annexes 
territory. southward from Trieste, it will 
be—whatever may be professed to the con- 
trary—to secure the coveted control of the 
Adriatic Sea, rather than to reunite with 
the mother country lands that are to-day 
fundamentally Italian. 

Second, the regions around the upper 
Adriatic are the scene of two conflicting 
Irredentisms, one Italian and the other 
Slavic. If the Italian purpose is realized, 
the Italians will have the ports and coast- 
lines with no hinterland, and the Slavs, 
Hungarians, and Germans will have a vast 
hinterland with no outlet to the sea. If the 
Jugoslav ambition is attained, Italian boun- 
daries will remain as they were in 1914, 
and Jugoslavia will stretch unbroken from 
Gorizia and Trieste on the north to Du- 
razzo on the south.* 

Hitherto Austria-Hungary has been in a 
position to play off these two conflicting 
programs one against the other, and to pre- 
vent the realization of either. This advan- 
tage is now likely to be lost. : 

It is almost inconceivable that the war 





*See Thomas F. Mack, “ The Southern Slavs,” in the 
September Munsey. 
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shall close without bringing important 
transfers of Adriatic territory. Italy will 
undoubtedly be a gainer. In part, at least, 
her claims are valid, and her splendid 
efforts richly deserve reward. But it is to be 
hoped that in her hour of victory she will 
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be moderate, and that, having redeemed 
her own long-alienated lands, she will not 
make for herself a troublesome Irredentist 
problem by establishing dominion over 
European territories that neither are nor 
can be truly Italian. 





Cadorna, the Military Genius 
of Italy 


THE VETERAN 


COMMANDER WHO HOLDS THAT THE ROAD TO BERLIN 


AND VIENNA LIES OVER THE ALPS 


By Antonio R. Pinci 


“-y HOPE to do better!” was the simple 
- remark of Lieutenant-General Count 
Cadorna, chief of staff of the Italian 
army, when he was congratulated for 
bringing about the fall of Gorizia—a mili- 
tary feat which surpassed the expectations 
of all the Allied commanders familiar with 
Alpine warfare. 

Only a few weeks before that time 
Cadorna had said: 

“ Verdun will never be taken—that is my 
sincere and positive opinion.” 

Eighteen months have verified both 
statements. Not only was Verdun success- 
fully defended, but it marked the first 
definite reverse suffered by the full strength 
of the German army. And as for doing 
better, General Cadorra, having taken 
Monte Santo and Monte San Gabriele a 
year or so after the fall of Gorizia, is now 
continuing his tactics of keeping his keen 
and suspicious enemies guessing. 

Does he want Trieste? Will he strike at 
Pola? Is he seeking merely to recover 
Italia Irredenta, or is he aiming further, 
and seeking a road to Vienna? Or is his 
ambition greater still, and is he by various 
moves endeavoring to open for the armies 
of America, France, England, and Italy a 
common way to Berlin over the Alps? 

Many well-informed people hold that the 


road to Berlin lies neither on the Russian 
frontier, nor on the Rumanian, nor on the 
Belgian, nor on the French, but along the 
Alps. It is, they believe, through rock- 
hewn, snow-capped passes that the invad- 
ing armies must march to the heart of Ger- 
many. 

This, they say, is the plan on which the 
Allies have definitely agreed. The com- 
manders on the western front are looking 
to their colleague in Udine to open the way 
for them. Five millions of men, marching 
to the “Star-Spangled Banner,” “ God 
Save the King,” the “ Marseillaise,” and 
the “ Inno di Garibaldi,” with the colors of 
the new and indivisible entente fluttering 


‘to the chilly winds of peaks which have 


felt the heels of armies in days long gone 
by, are awaiting Cadorna’s signal. To 
him they have entrusted the task, and to 
him, without doubt, they look for its suc- 
cess. And Cadorna, writing to Governor 
Barzilai, who has been placed in charge of 
the recovered Italian territory, says: 


Whether the Austro-Germans come against us 
or not, I act as if they were coming in large 
numbers, neglecting nothing which past experi- 
ence has taught us. We certainly possess a mag- 
nificent army, full of energy and faith, and not 
worn out by war, but strengthened by an under- 
standing of the greatness of its task and deeply 
imbued with a sense of duty and discipline. All 
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its leaders offer the greatest guarantee of fitness. 
We have set forth reciprocal duties which, as 
the months pass, must create among the Allies a 
solid, sincere, and lasting brotherhood in arms. 


But who is Cadorna? The war has 
brought many obscure individuals to the 
lime-light of the world’s stage. Great repu- 
tations have been made, and names once 
brilliant have been tarnished by failure. 
It may be said of Cadorna that thus far his 
star has steadily risen. 


SOLDIER, STRATEGIST, AND STUDENT 


Through a long life—for he is in his 
sixty-eighth year—he has worked hard for 
the very task which he is now having the 
opportunity to direct. Coupled with a 
keen intellect, the Italian general possesses 
a strong and tenacious character, which 
has a habit of achieving its purposes in 
spite of all difficulties and obstacles. In 
actual warfare every movement under his 
orders will be carried out only for military 
outside 


purposes, utterly disregarding 
opinion. Of lay ignorance Cadorna takes 
no notice. 


There is perhaps no better description of 
Cadorna and of what he has accomplished 
than that of the former French premier, 
Louis Barthou: 


General Cadorna is a commander whose open, 
frank, one may say gay, expression, impresses one 
at first sight. Beneath that smiling countenance, 
however, there is an iron will. At the same time, 
he does not believe in his own infallibility, and 
he is ever ready to learn from experience. He 
has his eye upon everything. 

So far as my observations have gone, his 
generals are worthy of him. They have together 
overcome difficulties that were all but insur- 
mountable. Supporting the happy audacity of 
their chief, the Italians have carried the war into 
the enemy’s territory. The operations are ex- 
tremely difficult; in fact, one must have visited 
the field to realize the obstacles it offers. I con- 
fess that communiqués, newspaper descriptions 
and maps have afforded me no idea of them. 

I do not mind admitting that I had been in- 
clined, at times, to regret the slowness of the 
Italian operations. Others, perhaps, have been 
guilty of the same injustice, and I should there- 
fore like to put them on their guard. The war 
which is being waged by the Italians is alto- 
gether unlike that which is proceeding on the 
other fronts. It is a mountain war. I have a pro- 


found admiration for Cadorna’s efforts, for they 
have resulted not only in winning battles, but in 
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revictualing his troops and providing them with 
munitions at altitudes of ten thousand feet, where 
the snow lies on the ground to a depth of fifty 
feet. 


If history truly repeats itself, then in the 
instance of General Cadorna it does even 
better. In fighting against the Austrians 
for the liberation of Trieste and the Tren- 
tino, and in establishing a comradeship in 
arms with the French and the British, he 
is carrying on hereditary traditions and 
giving them a new luster. His father, 
General Raphael Cadorna, fought against 
Austria for unredeemed Italy, and along- 
side the French and the British in the 
Crimea. 

The Italian chief of staff was born at 
Pallanza, on Lago Maggiore, September 4, 
1850, and was christened at the parish 
church of San Leonardo as Luigi Giovanni 
Antonio Carlo Giuseppe Cadorna, heir to 
the title of count. His father was one of 
the noted Italian generals during the wars 
preceding Italian independence; his mother 
was the Countess Clementina Zoppi— 
another name cherished in military history, 
for her brother was known as an illustrious 
patriot, at that time prefect of Brescia. 

Very little is recorded of Cadorna’s early 
childhood. At the age of ten years he 
entered the military college of Milan, where 
his independent spirit got him into a cer- 
tain amount of trouble, because it clashed 
with the strict discipline of the institution. 
He still remembers, he tells his friends, the 
little cell to which he was confined because 
of some boyish act of insurgence, and he 
says that in the winter it was so cold that 
he could hardly hold the spoon when it was 
time to eat the meager prison fare of bread 
and soup. 


CADORNA’S ARMY RECORD 


In October, 1865, he entered the military 
academy of Turin, whence he graduated in 
1868 at the head of his class. On his 
eighteenth birthday he was appointed sec- 
ond lieutenant to the general staff. Then 
he was transferred to the division of 
Florence, which was commanded by his 
father, and was promoted to a first lieu- 
tenancy about the time that the latter took 
command of the expedition against Rome, 
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in September, 1870. General Raphael 
Cadorna, a conscientious man, did not take 
his son with him, fearing that any suspicion 
of favoritism would not be a good thing for 
the youth. 

Promoted a captain in 1875, young 
Cadorna became a major in 1883. At the 
age of thirty-three he brought to the Sixty- 
Second Regiment of infantry an immense 
fund of theoretical tactical knowledge, 
gained from careful study, for which he 
was now trying to find an outlet. He be- 
came a colonel in 1892. 

Between 1886 and 1892 a number of new 
and important maneuvers had been taking 
place, particularly those known as the 
siege of Verona. It was during this period 
that Colonel Cadorna acquired his cyclo- 
pedic knowledge of the Italian frontiers, a 
knowledge which has surprised even the 
king, himself a most laborious student of 
the subject. He is so familiar with all that 
pertains to them that he can speak for 
hours about valleys, passes, roads, paths, 
positions, rocks, glaciers, without maps or 
sketches. In his mind the entire frontier 
from Ventimiglia in the Riviera to Grado 
on the Adriatic, appears as a distinct map, 
as clear as if he had a panoramic photo- 
graph of it. 

In due time Cadorna was made chief of 
staff of the Army of Florence, under com- 
mand of Generals Morra di Lavriano, 
Heusch, and Baldisserra. The latter, then 
eminent in military circles as a master in 
maneuvers, found in the new officer an ex- 
cellent aid, and together they devised a 
new tactical science. In 1898, when he 


became a major-general, Cadorna wrote an — 


excellent pamphlet on tactics, embracing 
fundamental rules for infantry training. 
This book, now found in all the war offices 
of the world, is universally regarded as the 
best work on the subject. 

In 1907 Cadorna was transferred again, 
this time to Naples; and four years later 
he was designated as commander of a war 
army, which it was his privilege to lead 
during the campaign in Tripoli. Here 
again he was obliged to devise a new sys- 
tem of tactics, to suit the operations of 
regular troops waging war against guerrillas 
and savages. 


CADORNA, THE MILITARY GENIUS OF ITALY 
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During the year preceding her entry into 
the present war vast military expenditures 
were made by Italy in preparing her army 
for the task which she has been performing 
for more than two years, and the details 
of all this preparation were worked out by 
General Cadorna. Then, when the time 
for action came, amid a flood of conflicting 
rumors that Italy would or would not de- 
clare war, he left Rome for the front in 
the very train and at the very hour on 
which he long ago decided. 

Cadorna’s appearance, as he stopped at 
Udine the evening of May 26, 1915, on his 
way ‘to the front, fired the Italian troops 
with an enthusiasm which old soldiers said 
had not even been manifested in the turbu- 
lent days of 1866. It is from. Udine that 
he has since directed the Italian end of the 
great war. His quarters are at about the 
usual distance of general headquarters from 
the firing-line, and the commander pays 
frequent visits to the front during the night 
and at odd hours. He is a general who 
believes in seeing things for himself. 

For about a year after entering the 
war, Italy’s military fortunes oscillated. 
She began to push forward into the enemy’s 
country, but her progress was so slow that 
the world at large paid little attention to 
the Italian theater. Comparatively few 
understood the military difficulties that she 
had to face. Moreover, the average foreign 
observer had eyes only for the vast and 
elementarily spectacular campaigns on the 


* Russian and French fronts. 


HOW AUSTRIA’S ATTACK WAS DEFEATED 


The story that tells how General Cadorna 
paralyzed Austria’s formidable plans of in- 
vasion in northern Italy last year is one 
which, for the present, only military men 
and those. who know something of the 
topography of the frontier can appreciate. 
It is the story of improvised armies of 
Italians repulsing the attack of three hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Austrians special- 
ly equipped with twenty-six batteries of 
the huge twelve-inch Skoda guns. The 
problem that confronted Cadorna resolved 
itself into one of time. A few hours might 
turn the scale. It was a question of roads 
versus big guns, and the roads won; but 
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how can words describe the task of convert- 
ing, sometimes in twenty-four hours, moun- 
tain mule-tracks into splendid motor-roads 
which will be used by tourists after the war 
is at an end? 

In all, at least half a million Austrians 
and Germans, holding the mountain terri- 
tory between the upper course of the Adige 
and the sources of the Brenta, awaited the 
word to overrun the plains of northern 
Italy. General Cadorna knew that his 
troops could not withstand the terrific on- 
slaught by standing in their advanced 
positions; so he adopted the Fabian tactics 
used so successfully by General — in 
falling back to the Marne. 

While the advanced troops setnated 
delaying the enemy’s progress as long as 
possible, Cadorna was putting all his ener- 
gies into the organization of a new army 
behind the front line. He had to send an 
urgent summons to camps and depots in 
every part of the war-zone and far beyond 
it. For several days the state railways 
surpassed by one-third their maximum 
theoretical capacity. They succeeded in 
transporting three-quarters of a million 
men, a thousand wagons, and a hundred 
thousand animals, with provisions, artillery, 
munitions, and equipment for such a huge 
army. The last battery is said to have 
been placed in position just half an hour 
before the moment that the commander-in- 
chief originally fixed for opening the 
counter-offensive. es 

When the hastily gathered army was 
marshaled on the ground that Cadorna had 
chosen for the launching of his intended 
blow, the order was forthwith flashed along 
the mighty Alpine slopes of Asiago and 
Arsiero: 

“ Up, men, and at them!” 

A tremendous attack followed. Through- 
out the fiercest phase of the battle—which 
ended the Austrian offensive—Cadorna 
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hurried here and there, always at the most 
critical points. He was often under fire 
while personally supervising operations. 


CADORNA’S PREVISION OF VICTORY 


Old Garibaldians, veterans of the war of 
independence, have said that no campaigns 
in Italian history record anything so ob- 
stinate and bloody as the fighting along 
the Austrian frontier during the first six 
months of 1916. The recent campaign on 
the Isonzo front, however, in which the 
Italians stormed Monte Santo and Monte 
San Gabriele, has undoubtedly been still 
more desperate and sanguinary. 

Like Generals Haig, Pétain, and. Joffre, 
Cadorna believes in saving the lives of his 
men to the utmost possible extent. He 
loves his soldiers too well to submit them to 
undue risks, though he never hesitates when 
the time for action has come. 

“We are knocking fragments off the 
Austrian mass here and there,” he said 
after the fall of Gorizia. ‘ We must go on 
hammering until we and our Allies reduce 
the whole block of Hapsburg concrete to 
atoms. Sacrifices? Yes, because they are 
indispensable to-day for the inevitable suc- 
cess of to-morrow.” 

Inevitable success! Those are brave 
words, and they bespeak assurance, coming 
from a man who is known to be the soul 
of caution in his plans and in his opinions. 
And Cadorna speaks not only for himself 
but for his fellow soldiers under other and 
friendly flags; and behind the armies stand 
scores of millions, hundreds of millions, of 
men and women who wait, patiently yet 
eagerly, for some stroke that shall bring the 
final victory in sight. 

It may be Cadorna’s rdéle to give the 
watchword that will be the sign of triumph 
for the united hosts of civilization: 

“This way—over the Alps—to Vienna 
and Berlin!” 





OUR COUNTRY 


To man, his kingdom, where his conquest lies; 
To woman, home, and therefore paradise. 
For kingdom and for home who would not fight 


And die, if need be, for the sacred right? 


























The Future 


of Palestine 


WHAT POWER IS TO RULE IN JERUSALEM WHEN THE HOLY PLACES OF 
CHRISTIANITY ARE REDEEMED FROM THE TURKS? 


By Howard C. Felton 


HE advance of a British army from 
Egypt into Palestine may be termed 
_ @ new crusade for the liberation of 
Jerusalem. It appears that there is a defi- 
nite agreement between the British govern- 
ment and the leadership of Jewish thought 
as to the future of the ancient land of the 
Hebrews. It is the hope of English students 
of this problem that when the great war is 
ended all the Allied nations will be willing 
to agree to a solution satisfactory to the 
British Empire and to the Jews all over the 
world. 

This solution—as the great mass of 
Jews in England, at least, believe—wiil be 
found in the establishment of an autono- 
mous dependency of the British Empire 
with Jerusalem as its capital. Most of the 
Jews would prefer British allegiance, be- 
cause England, ever since the Middle Ages, 
has treated their race fairly, and because 
the British Empire stands for liberty and 
justice. England was first among Western 
nations to give the Jew real emancipation; 
she has never developed that dislike of the 
Jew which has manifested itself in many 
other countries; she has~demonstrated her 
capacity not only to get along with him, 
but to make him a most useful and patri- 
otic citizen. England and America have 
succeeded alike and along similar lines with 
the Jews; and the Jews naturally realize 
their debt to the Anglo-Saxon countries. 

Politically, the British Empire has strong 
reasons for desiring a rehabilitated Pales- 
tine dominated by Jews and under British 
suzerainty. Manifestly the Western na- 
tions are determined that the Turkish Em- 
pire must be ended, since she has so long 
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persistently refused to be mended. So long 
as Turkish dominion over southwestern 
Asia continues in anything like its present 
form, it will be a constant menace to the 
Suez Canal and to the route between 
Europe and India. 

There is no hope that under Turkish 
rule the great region between the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean—which is by 
no means a hopeless desert—can be de- 
veloped successfully. 

On the other hand, the Jews themselves 
have established many prosperous and 
successful colonies in their old homeland. 
The best authorities declare that the well- 
watered plains of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
with their rich soil and subtropical climate, 
could be restored to a productiveness com- 
parable to that of the great central valley 
of the United States. 

The project for a rehabilitated Palestine, 
as it is now taking form, does not contem- 
plate a strictly Jewish state. Rather, it 
looks to the establishment of Palestine as a 


British dependency, in which the Arabs, the 


Jews, and the Christians will live together 
on equal terms, and in which the secular 
power will be kept supreme. 

Not even the most enthusiastic of Zion- 
ists has in mind the establishment cf a 
state in which the church would dominate. 
In matters of religion, modern Jews are 
among the most tolerant of peoples, and 
little fear is entertained that they would 
attempt to impose their faith upon their 
immediate neighbors. 

Then, again, the Arabs, always more or 
less rebellious against Turkish rule, have 
now, in a great part -of their territory, 
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broken away from it entirely; and their 
future is certain to be profoundly affected 
by the solution of the Palestine problem. 
The Jews and the Arabs are the children of 
Abraham; they are kindred branches of the 
Semitic race. Their languages are as much 
alike as any two Romance languages. An 
eutonomous government in Palestine, ani- 
mated by Occidental ideals, and at the same 
time inspired by the Jewish capacity for 
understanding and dealing with the Arabs, 


‘might be the beginning of a modernized 


Arabic state which would make this fine old 
race an asset to the world. 

Arabia’s contributions to the world’s 
culture, represented by the invention of the 
Arabic system of notation and numeration, 
the development of the alphabet, the de- 
velopment of the rudiments of astronomy, 
the positive genius of the race for mathe- 
matics, and its achievements ir art and 
literature—these things mark the Arab as 
a superior type, although he has not had 
the privilege of giving his greatest service 
to the world. 

In the belief not only of European lead- 
ers, but of Jews in many lands and of the 
ablest men among the Arabs, the time is at 
hand when all these conditions are to be 
changed. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that one of the things on which 
British statesmen will insist, when a peace 
comes to be drafted, will be British suzer- 
ainty over this new Jewish-Arabic area. 

There is no equivocation in the pro- 
nouncements of English publicists on this 
point. They have been rather startlingly 
outspoken in some details. It is absolutely 
necessary, they insist, for the future 
security of the empire that a state should 
be established in this great region on which 
Great Britain may rely for cooperation and 
friendship in protecting Suez and the route 
to the Far East. There must be a guaran- 
tee against the extension of German mili- 


tary power along the route from Berlin to 


Bagdad. 

Egypt, since the war began, has been 
formally taken over as a British dominion. 
India, Aden, Suez, Cyprus, Malta, Gibral- 
tar, all point, as Englishmen see it, to the 
necessity that this corner of Asia shall be 
held firmly under British control. 
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While British imperial purposes and the 
general desire of the Jewish people coincide 
in this program, there is no thought of at- 
tempting to herd all the world’s Hebrews 
back into Palestine. That would be an 
utter impossibility, for many reasons which 
are too clear to need explanation; but there 
are already about one hundred thousand 
Jews there, and the basis of a Jewish com- 
munity is well established. 

It is not designed to make special efforts 
to induce American and English Jews to 
move back to Palestine; but it is proposed 
as thoroughly practicable to redirect the 
streams of Jewish migration from Russia 
and Poland. At present, in normal times, 
perhaps sixty thousand Hebrews come 
from those countries to America annually. 
The suggestion is that if half of them could 
be directed to Palestine, it would mean, at 
the end of a generation, with the natural 
increase in numbers, a Jewish population 
of a million there. This would be a guar- 
antee of something permanent and solid. 


A NEW CENTER OF MODERN CULTURE 


The Jews of Palestine would bring their 
ideas and their understanding of Occidental 
institutions into immediate touch with the 
peoples of that part ofthe East. The 
Arabs would quickly learn the advantages 
of such institutions, and thus the new 
Palestine would be a center from which, 
under the most favorable auspices, the 
ideals of Western culture would radiate out 
over all southeastern Asia. 

Perhaps even the Turk would in time 
become a useful citizen of the world. He 
is not altogether an undesirable fellow as 
it is. This war has demonstrated—if, in- 
deed, proof was needed—that he is a good 
soldier and has some ideas of sportsman- 
ship; but he is hopelessly incapable in the 
matter of governmental administration. 
Give his best qualities a chance for develop- 
ment, deny him the poor privilege of mis- 
governing either himself or other peopies, 
and in a few generations the Turk might be 
a very different figure in the world. 

The Jews, during their long exile, have 
learned the things that the Turk must learn 
if he is to maintain hereafter a definite 
identity among the world’s peoples. A new 
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Palestine would not mean a revival of the 
theocratic Jerusalem of the Old Testament; 
it would be an enlightened and progressive 
state, with modern political ideas and in- 
stitutions. The church would be preserved, 
and would be a most useful influence; but 
its sphere of usefulness and activity would 
be secondary to that of the state, and it 
would not intrude itself into politics. 

Almost everywhere the Jews and the Mo- 
hammedans have got along together rather 
better than either of them has got along 
with other peoples. Mohammed, who 
would have been a remarkably successful 
politician if he had lived in these times, 
believed that the Jews, who were numerous 
in Arabia, ought to ally themselves with his 
empire and take part in his crusade. They 
didn’t respond to his approaches, but per- 
secution of the Jews was never wide-spread 
under Mohammedan rule. 

In the time of the more modern glory of 
the Mesopotamian world, under the califs 
of Bagdad and their successors, and in the 
Spanish peninsula during the period of 
Saracen power there, the Jews were far 
better treated than in most of the European 
countries, and attained distinguished power 
and influence. 

Far-seeing Jews and wise international- 
ists believe that they see in this idea of a 
rehabilitated Palestine the possibility of do- 
ing the world one of the greatest services 
that will follow the present war. The proj- 
ect has a special interest to America, be- 
cause in recent times the United States has 
been the promised land of Jews almost all 
over the world. 

One factor in the question is the prob- 
ability that hereafter the Russian Jews will 
have less desire to emigrate to America. 
The revolution has put the Jew on a new 
political footing there. There may be for a 
time, as a result of the deep-seated religious 
prejudice, some continuation of persecution 
and ostracism; but it will be social from 
this time forth, rather than political. 

The Jews are the most cosmopolitan of 
races. They are at home in the East and 


in the West; in Bagdad and in New York. 
Reestablished in his old homeland, the Jew 
would become in time a point of contact 
between the cultures of East and West, 
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a pivot on which the civilization of the 
eastern Mediterranean basin would turn 
toward the higher aspirations and the better 
light of a new day. 


CONFLICTING CLAIMS IN THE EAST 


Of course, there will be conflicting in- 
terests and claims when it comes to the 
establishment of the new order in Pales- 
tine. For example, information comes from 
Rome that the Pope regards with no small 
concern the advance of the British forces 
toward Jerusalem, and the seeming prob- 
ability that they will ultimately take the 
city. The Vatican is represented as feeling 
that it cannot remain indifferent in the 
settlement of the future status of the Holy 
Land. It is understood to have already 
initiated negotiations with the European 
powers, in order that the rights of the 
Catholic Church shall be safeguarded. 

Italy, Spain, and France all have claims 
over Palestine which are recognized by the 
Holy See. The title of King of Jerusalem 
is contested between the sovereigns of Italy 
and of Spain, both of whom claim to have 
inherited from Robert, King of Naples. 
This title impligs patronage over the Holy 
Land and certain prerogatives which are 
still recognized, though in abeyance. 

France claims a general protectorate of 
Christians in the Orient, which has long 
been recognized by the Turkish govern- 
ment, by the Holy See, and by the Euro- 
pean. powers that signed the treaty of 
Berlin in 1878, including even Germany 
and Austria. Thus, there is inevitably a 
tendency in Catholic countries to oppose 
Protestant control over the Holy Land. 

It is understood that the Pope’s efforts 
are now being directed toward securing 
from the British government formal assur- 
ances that the final settlement of all ques- 
tions relating to the Holy Land shall be 
postponed until after the war, so that the 
rights of all nations can be safeguarded 
and international sanction obtained. The 
Vatican hopes that England will accept its 
suggestion that a special conference, separ- 
ate from that which shall make the general 
peace, should be constituted to settle the 
future administration of the Holy Land 
under a rather nominal British protectorate. 


























A Vocabulary 


of the Russian 


Revolution 


A BRIEF GUIDE TO THE NAMES OF PARTIES AND INSTITUTIONS THAT FIGURE MOST 
PROMINENTLY IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE GREAT NEW REPUBLIC 


By Willis J. Abbot 


Author of “The Nations at War,” etc. 


HE Russian revolution is creating a 
vocabulary of its own, without some 
knowledge of which no man can read 

intelligently the story of the greatest strug- 
gle for human liberty the world has wit- 
nessed since 1793. Some of its terms are 
international, having reached Russia by way 
of international socialism. Some are purely 
Russian, even Russian argot, or slang. 

In presenting a concise glossary of the 
terms most commonly encountered in read- 
ing the news of the day, MUNSEY’s Maca- 
ZINE is desirous of enabling its readers to 
follow understandingly the narrative of this 
great contest between democracy and autoc- 
racy, between local self-government and 
foreign intrigue, as it shall develop during 
the coming years. 

For let no one suppose that a few weeks, 
a few months, or a year or two, will see 


Russia soundly established with a strong 


constitutional government. Revolutions are 
not accomplished thus hastily. 

The overthrow of the obnoxious govern- 
ment is the least task of revolutionists. In 
that respect Russia did in a few days what 
it took the American colonies eight years to 
effect. But a revolution is not fully accom- 
plished until a new and enduring edifice of 
state is reared upon the ruins of the one 
overthrown. In the American colonies this 
required another six years. Is Russia made 
up of a people more coherent, less self- 
seeking, more intelligent, better versed in 
the affairs of state, than those who with 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, and the 
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Adamses toiled to. form the discordant 
States of the first American Confederacy 
into a real Union? There can be but one 
answer. 

We must watch the Russian revolution a 
long time before we shall see the signs of 
chaos disappear and an orderly state dawn 
upon the vision of the world. In the course 
of the long-drawn-out tale the reader will 
encounter many allusions which will puzzle 
and perhaps mislead him. The present ar- 
ticle furnishes a glossary intended for his 
future guidance. 

CAMARILLA—The name usually ap- 
plied to the group of reactionary men and 
women who surrounded the Czar. Among 
them were to be found politicians, generals, 
and priests. Some of them were undoubt- 
edly pro-German and, just previous to the 
revolution, were working for a separate 
peace. Others, like the infamous Rasputin, 
were primarily interested in gaining as 
much power and wealth for themselves and 
their friends as possible. The actions and 
decisions of the Czar and Czarina were in- 
fluenced almost exclusively by this group, 
and nothing of which they disapproved had 
much chance of reaching the ear or eye of 
Russia’s autocrat. 

DUMA—tThe Russian Parliament, or 
Congress, created under the old régime. It - 
is an elective body, representing the people 
at large, and was instituted on August 6, 
1905, as a result of the popular uprising 
of that year. In October, 1905, it received 
guarantees of freedom of speech, conscience, 
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assembly, and association, and of inviola- 
bility of the person. These guarantees, 
however, were not always kept by the 
government. At the same time the body 
then known as the Council of the Empire 
was made a legislative council and became 
the upper house of Russia’s Parliament. 
Constitutionally, the members of the Duma 
were elected for a term of five years. The 
first and second Dumas, however, lasted 
only a few weeks each. The third Duma 
completed its term. The fourth Duma, 
elected in November, 1912, was still in ses- 
sion at the outbreak of the revolution, and, 
though not actually a prime factor in its 
inception, was sympathetic toward it, and 
was the means through which anarchy was 
avoided. ‘ 
DUMA COMMITTEE OF SAFETY— 
A committee of twelve members of the 
Fourth Duma, appointed by the Council of 
Elders of the Duma—the latter’s “ steering 
committee ”—on the afternoon of the first 
day of the revolution, March 12, 1917. It 
represented all the political parties of the 
Duma, and was created for the purpose of 
restoring order in Petrograd. During the 
short interval between the resignation of 
the Golitzin ministry, the abdication of the 
Czar, and the creation of the new Pro- 
visional government, such governmental 
functions as were in existence in Russia 
were carried on by this committee. 
COUNCIL OF WORKMEN’S AND 
SOLDIERS’ DEPUTIES—This originated 
in the Council of Workmen’s Deputies of 
Petrograd. The latter body was formed on 
March 10, 1917, by the organized workmen 
of the Russian capital to direct and develop 
the general strike then in its early stages. 
It consisted of elected representatives of the 
various organized workmen’s groups. It 
was the directing force of the revolution. 
When the latter had proved successful, on 
March 12, 1917, this original body met, 
together with a number of representatives 
of the army and the leaders of all the radi- 
cal parties, and decided to issue a call to 
the workmen and soldiers of the capital to 
elect representatives to a new and enlarged 
body, to be known as the Council of Work- 
men’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. This new 
council was radical and revolutionary, with 
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a touch even of anarchism. In this respect 
it differed from the Duma Committee of 
Safety, which, though containing represen- 
tatives of the radical and revolutionary ele- 
ments, had a majority of liberal and con- 
servative members. Organizations similar 
to this council were formed in several Rus- 
sian cities besides Petrograd. A national 
convention was held and a national organi- 
zation perfected, which, though purely a 
revolutionary body, has become the govern- 
ing power of the land, taking precedence 
over the constitutionally created Duma. 

SOVIET—The Russian word for coun- 
cil. It appears frequently in the news- 
paper despatches as a brief and convenient 
synonym for the Council of Workmen’s 
and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT—The 
title.given to the cabinet formed as a result 
of negotiations between the Committee of 
Safety of the Duma and the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies of Petro- 
grad on the afternoon of March 15, 1917. 
To it were given temporary powers to run 
the affairs of the country until a permanent 
government could be created. The career 
of this body has been stormy, its personnel 
changing, the tenure of office of its mem- 
bers uncertain. At the moment of writing 
M. Kerensky, the most powerful individual 
force in Russia, is at its head as premier, 
and it is the responsible administrative gov- 
ernment of Russia. 

CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY — The 
body to be elected by all the citizens of 
Russia “as soon as possible,” in order to 
determine the final form of Russia’s gov- 
ernment, to draft her new constitution, and 
to solve a number of other important prob- 
lems, chief among which are the questions 
of nationalities, with the various demands 
for all kinds of autonomy, and the redis- 
tribution of land. The first step toward the 
election of this assembly was taken on June 
12, 1917, in the formation of a special 
council of sixty-one members, presided over 
by M. Kokashkine, a member of the Duma. 
The actual election is probably far distant. 

MILITIA GUARD—The name given to 
the citizen militia, which throughout Rus- 
sia took over the duties of the police of 
the old régime. They are distinguished 
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by white bands worn on the left arm and 
bearing the red letters “ G. M.” 
ZEMSTVOS — Assemblies elected for 
each district. A Russian district corre- 
sponds in a general way to a county. Zem- 
stvos were elected by a restricted vote, and 
were purely deliberative bodies with closely 
circumscribed rights and duties. Their im- 
portance and efficiency differed greatly in 
various parts of the country, but as a whole 
they did a great deal of good work. Un- 
doubtedly they spread the popular desire 
for self-government and afforded practical 
experience of it. Prince George Lwoff, first 
premier of the provisional government, later 
denounced and dismissed, was a strong be- 
liever and supporter of the zemstvos. It 
was due primarily to his efforts that a vol- 
untary council of all zemstvos was formed 
under his leadership during the darkest 
period of Russia’s defeats by the armies of 
the Central Powers. This voluntary body 
was chiefly responsible for the improved 
supply of food, munitions, and medical aid 
to the forces at the front when the utter 
incompetency and corruption of the estab- 
lished government was discovered. 
POGROMS—Massacres by government- 
al order of the entire Jewish population 
of villages and cities, or on rare occasions 
of other racial units. These were frequent 
under the Czars, but have practically 
ceased with the advent of the revolution. 
All the restrictive laws affecting Jews and 
other nationalities have been rescinded by 
the provisional government, and all Rus- 
sians of whatever nationality or faith have 


been placed on an absolutely equal basis 


before the law. 

OCTOBRISTS—The, members of a po- 
litical party of conservative tendencies, who 
gained their name by the support of the im- 
perial manifesto issued on October 30, 1905, 
as a result of the political upheaval of that 
year. The late Count Witte was the author 
of this manifesto, which decreed a funda- 
mental law of moderate liberality, includ- 
ing the creation of the Duma. 

NATIONALISTS—These constituted the 
second party supporting the fundamental 
law of October, 1905. They were especial- 
ly influential in the third Duma. Their 
leader, Guchkoff, was made its president, 
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and became the original war and navy min- 
ister in the provisional government, being 
succeeded in these offices by Kerensky. The 
Nationalists were conservatives, and op- 
posed to most of the liberal reforms ,de- 
manded before the revolution. In 1909 they 
adopted a Pan-Slavic policy. They are 
strongly militaristic. One of their best- 
known leaders, Stolypin, was prime minister 
until his assassination in 1911. 

CONSERVATIVE DEMOCRATS— 
Members of the so-called Right, the reac- 
tionary wing of the early Duma parties. 
Together with the even more reactionary 
Clericals, they opposed the fundamental 
law and were strong objectors to the powers 
with which the Duma was invested. 

CLERICALS — The political faction 
which did the bidding and guarded the 
interests of the Orthodox Greek Church. 
In the Duma they were associated with the 
Conservative Democrats. They took their 
orders from the Holy Synod, and were 
largely supported by its power. Naturally 
they were reactionary and strong defenders 
of Czarism. 

CONSTITUTIONAL DEMOCRATS— 
Frequently called Cadets, the most influen- 
tial liberal party in Russia. Though not 
revolutionary in the same sense as the so- 
cialists and other radical parties, they sup- 
ported the revolution. At first they were 
strongly for a constitutional monarchy 
under the Romanoff dynasty, but later de- 
velopments turned them into supporters of 
a prospective republic. They held a ma- 
jority of seats in the first Duma, and, 
though losing this later, exerted a powerful 
influence in the second, third, and fourth 
Dumas. Their principal and best-known 
leader is Professor Paul Milyukoff, the orig- 
inal secretary of foreign affairs in the pro- 
visional government. In spite of Professor 
Milyukoff’s resignation and subsequent 
arrest upon suspicion of sedition, the 
Constitutional Democrats will undoubtedly 
have a very powerful and possibly a deci- 
sive voice in the proceedings of the coming 
Constituent Assembly. Soon after the suc- 
cessful determination of the revolution, they 
held a national conference, which was at- 
tended by about fifteen hundred delegates 
from all over Russia, and which was an 
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important factor in strengthening the hands 
of the provisional government. 

SOCIAL DEMOCRATS, OR SOCIAL- 
ISTS—tThe general term applied to the va- 
rious socialistic parties of Russia. The 
numerous factions differ widely in their 
political programs. Some of them are very 
radical, while others have hardly anything 
in common with the Marxian socialists be- 
yond their opposition to the old autocratic 
régime. Some advocate policies more near- 
ly in accord with the theories of philosophi- 
cal anarchism than those of any established 
socialistic cult. 

REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALISTS— 
Sometimes called social populists, the most 
moderate of Russian socialists. Their lead- 
er is A. F. Kerensky, first minister of 
justice, then minister of war, and navy, 
and at the moment of writing prime minis- 
ter in the provisional government. Strict- 
ly speaking, the Revolutionary Socialists 
are neither revolutionary nor socialists. 
Only during the life of the autgcratic régime 
were they supporters of revolutionary ac- 
tion, and even of terroristic assassination. 
Immediately after the revolution they be- 
came unflinching supporters of parliamen- 
tary and popular government. Their mem- 
bership is made up chiefly of peasants and 
farm laborers. Their political program is 
primarily agrarian, and attempts to create 
a large class of small landed proprietors. 
Much of the dissension existing between the 
revolutionary groups in Russia to-day is 
due to the difficulty of harmonizing the am- 
bitions and interests of this peasant class 
with those of the workmen in the cities, who 
form so powerful an element of the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

LABOR PARTY—A much more radical 
wing of the socialists, consisting, as its name 
implies, of working men living in the cities. 
Their leader is M. Tscheidze, a follower of 
the Marxian school of socialism. Their 
program comes much closer to that of the 
socialists of other countries than does that 
of any other Russian socialistic faction. 
For this reason they have been more sub- 
ject to the machinations of German spies 
working in the guise of advocates of inter- 
national socialism. Rates of wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor, the ownership of 
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tools and other means of production are the 
economic issues with which the members of 
the Labor Party chiefly concern themselves. 
With the Revolutionary Socialists, but to a 
very much greater extent, they were the 
moving force and fighting power of the 
revolution. United, the two can control its 
destinies, but at the moment dissension be- 
tween them is too plainly apparent. 
LENINITES—A small but very active 
radical faction of socialists. They gained 
their name from their leader, Nikolai Len- 
ine. Previous to the revolution this man 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
socialistic propagandist. After the revolu- 
tion, however, he became the principal ex- 
ponent of peace at any price, and the chief 
supporter of an immediate and separate 
peace between Russia and the Central Pow- 
ers. He has been accused of being in the 
pay of Germany, and the provisional gov- 
ernment ordered his arrest. He succeeded 
in escaping, and has since been a fugitive 
from justice. His following, never very 
numerous, is apparently in process of disin- 
tegration. Before his prosecution, how- 
ever, by the provisional government, he 
succeeded in gaining enough support and 
influence to cause many severe local out- 
breaks against the authority of that gov- 
ernment. His theories and his vigorous 
propaganda, moreover, were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the defections of Russian 
troops and for the resulting defeat of the 
Russian armies in Galicia, and more recent- 
ly on the Riga and Dvina front. How 
much share he may have had in arousing 
the opposition of General Korniloff to the 
provisional government can be only a mat- 
ter of conjecture. It is widely believed in 
Russia, however, that since he disappeared 
from Petrograd he has been working among 
the soldiers in that general’s command. 
BOLSHEVIKI—These comprise the an- 
archistic elements of various revolutionary 
factions. As far as can be determined 
they do not constitute an organizéd party. 
Their adherents are drawn from all parties 
and hold widely differing views on economic 
subjects. Their common ground, however, 
is their demand for action and their readi- 
ness to go to any extreme, even to that of 
assassination, in order to accomplish their 
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ends. Much of the recent rioting in Petro- 
grad is to be laid at their dobr. They are 
undoubtedly a disturbing element in the 
working out of Russia’s political future, 
and a danger to the country. They may be 
succinctly described as the I. W. W. of 
Russia. 

MAXIMALISTS—These are scarcely 
less radical or anarchistic in their attitude 
than the Bolsheviki. They have, however, 
a more definite political program, and ap- 
parently have become convinced of the 
undesirability of terroristic action at the 
present time. The excesses resulting from 
the action of the Leninites have produced 
a distinct reaction among the Maximalists, 
who had previously been advocates of 
“ direct action.” Up to the moment of the 
Korniloff revolt they were giving their sup- 
port, although rather grudgingly, to the pro- 
visional government. 

BOURGEOIS—Originally the designa- 
tion by which the French middle class was 
known at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion. In Russia it has assumed an entirely 
new meaning since the overthrow of the 
Czar. The term is now applied to every- 
body whose interests and political leanings 
are known to be opposed to, or to differ 
from, those of the masses. All such per- 
sons are accused of capitalistic sympathies 
and are under suspicion by the radical 
groups of revolutionaries. The effect of 
this is to class among the bourgeois many 
of the so-called intellectuals and the more 
moderate liberals, to whom, as a matter of 
fact, the first success of the revolution 
was largely due. 
alinement with this class that Professor 
Milyukoff lost standing-with the advanced 
revolutionaries. As this prejudice grows, 
it becomes a serious menace to the final 
success of the revolution, because of its 
tendency to drive men of the intellectual 
type out of positions of influence and au- 
thority. The same tendency was mani- 
fested in the French Revolution and led to 
the orgies of the guillotine in the days of 
the Terror. 

COSSACKS—The name under which a 
peculiar subdivision of the Russian nation 
is known. Cossacks have always played 
an important part in Russian history. They 
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are a mixed race of Russian, Tatar, Polish, 
and other bloods. In return for their 
military services they have long enjoyed 
special privileges, such as having distinc- 
tive schools and holding lands under a spe- 
cial tenure. All physically fit male Cos- 
sacks are trained in military exercises from 
boyhood. Compulsory service begins at 
eighteen and lasts twelve years, after which 
five more years are spent in the reserve. 
Their troops are mainly cavalry. They fur- 
nish their own horses, arms, and uniforms, 
in return for which they receive special 
grants of land from the government. 
Though at various times the Cossacks have 
arrayed themselves against the Czar, nota- 
bly in their revolt against Peter the Great, 
in more recent times they have been the 
chief defenders of Czarism, and have been 
notorious for their brutality and harshness 
to the people when called upon to put down 
popular demonstrations or revolutionary 
uprisings. At the outbreak of the present 
revolution, however, they were the first of 
the troops to make common cause with the 
people, and up to the time of the Korniloff 
revolt they had been sincere adherents of 
the provisional government. The German 
propaganda for a separate peace never 
made any inroads among the Cossacks. 
These hard-fighting soldiers have advocated 
unequivocally the prosecution of the war 
to a triumphant conclusion. The best- 
known of the Cossack corps are the Don 
and Kuvan Cossacks. 

BLACK HUNDRED—A term applied 
to the most reactionary group of the sup- 
porters of Czarism. The leading spirits in 
it were men of influence and position who 
employed the most unscrupulous means to 
do away with leading liberals and radicals. 
Murder,’ torture, and other crimes have 
been frequently laid at their door. They 
were especially active after the unsuccess- 
ful attempt at revolution in 1905, but they 
made their influence felt at all times. Their 
terrorism exceeded anything ever under- 
taken by revolutionary groups. They have 
been charged with being the instigators of 
most of the pogroms. Just previous to the 
fall of the Czar they were again renewing 
their activity, but were crushed by the 
democratic forces then at work. Never- 
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theless, they are to-day an active and a 
dangerous power in the conspiracies for the 
reestablishment of the throne. 

TCHINOVNIK—The term applied to 
the small office-holders under the old ré- 
gime, more particularly to the police officers 
scattered all over Russia. There were vast 
numbers of them. Their pay was very 
small, with the result that they maintained 
themselves by petty graft. Their power 
was entirely out of proportion to their 
knowledge and their actual authority, yet 
so far as the peasant knew they were the 
one tangible evidence of the existence of a 
great and powerful Russian government. 
By their dishonesty, cruelty, and overbear- 
ing methods they perhaps did more than 
any single factor to bring Czarism into dis- 
repute among the millions of Russia’s 
muzhiks. One of the first steps of the 
revolutionary government was to abolish 
this class, and thereby to destroy its per- 
nicious influence. 

MUZHIK—The Russian word for peas- 
ant. It is the name most frequently em- 
_ployed in speaking of that part of Russia’s 
population which outnumbers by far all 
other industrial classes. The following of 
Prime Minister Kerensky is made up largely 
of muzhiks. 

HOLY SYNOD—The full title of this 
body is the Holy Governing Synod of All 
the Russias. It is the highest ecclesiastical 
authority in Russia, being the governing 
body of the Orthodox Greek Church, which 
has more adherents than any other denomi- 
nation—in 1915 no less than eighty-nine 
millions. Originally it was ruled by a purely 
ecclesiastical presiding officer, but finally 
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the Czar seized this office for himself, 
thereby becoming the head of Russia’s 
spiritual institutions, as well as of her civil 
and military organizations. The actual 
duties of the presiding officer were, how- 
ever, delegated by the Czar to a tool desig- 
nated by him and bearing the title of proc- 
urator-general of the Holy Synod. Some of 
the most revolting cases of oppression, per- 
secution, and brutality in the history of 
Russia were due to the activities of this 
official. The synod became practically a 
government department. Not only did it 
control all religious appointments and prop- 
erty, but it was a great factor in the political 
affairs of the nation. It had its spies, its 
agents provocateurs, even its assassins. Its 
power over public opinion was prodigious, 
because of its control of religious appoint- 
ments. Nevertheless, many of the village 
priests in recent days, evading or defying 
orders from above, became liberal-minded 
politically, and frequently were prominent 
factors in spreading liberal political ideas. 

CONGREGATION OF THE ARCH- 
ANGEL ST. MICHAEL—This was a semi- 
religious, ultra-reactionary society formed 
in support of the Czar, the least admirable 
features of the orthodox church, and all 
that these stood for. It was especially 
active during the reign of the last Czar, 
Nicholas II, and after the revolution of 
1905. It had the support of all of the re- 
actionary procurators-general of the Holy 
Synod. In recent years it lost much of its 
influence and importance, though it con- 
tinued to be a force of reaction to be reck- 
oned with up to the very last minute of the 
Czar’s rule. 





TO MARGARET 


Cuppep in your hand, you held a man’s soul. 
You could have made him the man of your dreams, 
Molded him wondrously; only it seems 

You were too selfish to understand 

His struggles, his weakness, his need of command. 


Of course he was weak—his need was the greater; 
Like a dream-blinded boy he turned to your side 
Asking for sympathy, needing a guide, 

Foolishly hoping to find one in you. 

You opened your hand, and his soul slipped through! 





Helen Rose Lachmann 

















Wealth from Weeds—A New 
Industry in the Southwest 


HOW SCIENCE HAS OBTAINED A USEFUL ARTICLE OF COMMERCE FROM A PLANT 
HITHERTO REGARDED AS A PEST TO THE LANDOWNER 


By Ralph H. Butz 


OT many years ago the ranch-owners 
of southwestern Texas were unani- 
mous in their denunciation of the 

candelilla plant as one of the worst weeds 
that cumber the earth. It was regarded as 
utterly useless, and it covered many acres of 
ground that should have produced some 
marketable crop. The weeds kept on grow- 
ing each year under all sorts of conditions. 
Cattle would not eat them, and cutting them 


down would not conquer their growth. There - 


seemed to be nothing to do but to let them 
grow. 

The ranch-owners were much surprised 
when they were informed that the candelilla 
plant, known to science as Euphorbia ceri- 
fera, instead of being useless, was of con- 
siderable value, because experiments had 
proved that it contained crude wax, for 
which there is much demand. The quantity 
of crude wax in the weed is large enough to 


make its extraction.a profitable commercial - 


venture. 

Several companies have been organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing candelilla 
wax, and are already operating small fac- 
tories. These are located in the arid regions 
of Texas, where the candelilla weed is most 
abundant. They are finding a ready market 
for all the wax they are able to produce, and 
could sell more if they had the facilities to 
produce it. 

The industry is of very recent origin, and 
it is safe to assume that it will become a 
larger one, for the profits are said to be 
handsome, and there is an almost unlimited 
supply of the weeds. 


The candelilla plant is an annual that 
grows profusely over a large area of north- 
ern Mexico and extends into Texas for a 
distance of about two hundred miles. It 
belongs to the spurge family, some smaller 
members of which are familiar as roadside 
weeds in the Eastern States. It grows from 
one to three feet in height, and as many 
as five thousand stems come from a single 
root. 

In western Texas alone there are mil- 
lions of acres completely covered with this 
growth. It has been estimated that five 
million tons of the weed are available for 
manufacturing purposes each year; and 
still greater quantities could be grown if it 
should prove profitable to cultivate it. — 

The State of Texas owns hundreds of 
thousands of acres of candelilla land. Some 
of this has already been leased for the pur- 
pose of harvesting the weeds. The growth 
is so thick that an acre will produce ten tons 
of weeds, and in some localities the yield is 
even greater. 


THE DEMAND FOR CANDELILLA WAX 


Refined candelilla wax has the delicate 
odor of beeswax, and resembles it in color. 
It has a market value of from four hundred 
to six hundred dollars a ton, depending upon 
the quality. It takes from forty to fifty 
tons of weed to manufacture one ton of wax. 
It is confidently expected, however, that 
present methods of manufacture will be im- 
proved to such an extent that not more than 
thirty tons of weed will be necessary to pro- 
duce a ton of wax. 
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The refined wax has the delicate odor of 
beeswax, and resembles it in color. Can- 
delilla wax and canuba wax are used for 
practically the same purposes. Canuba, or, 
more properly, carnauba wax, is produced 
in the tropical countries of South America. 
It is an exudation on the surface of the 
growing leaves of the carnauba-palm, and 
is obtained by cutting off and drying the 
young leaves, from which it is then shaken 
in the form of a fine dust, and caked by 
melting it over an open fire. 

Carnauba wax has been produced for 
many years, but the available supply has 
always been too small to meet the demand. 
Because candelilla wax has the same de- 
sirable qualities, it can be used to help 
make up the deficiency. 

The candelilla wax manufactured in 
Texas is shipped to the industrial centers 
of the Northern States. It is used in the 
manufacture of phonograph-records, var- 
nish, floor-wax, chemical mixtures, linoleum 
compounds, celluloid articles, lubricating- 
oils, and belt-dressing, and it has also been 
found to compound very readily with rub- 
ber and rubber substitutes. Its uses are 
multiplying, instead of being confined to a 
few processes. 3 

The usual process of manufacture is to 
boil and steam the weeds until the wax has 
been dissolved from the fibers of the plant. 
The mechanical method of beating them to 
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a pulp has also been employed, but the boil- 
ing and steaming process is claimed to be 
the most satisfactory method yet devised. 
When a small quantity of sulfuric acid is 
added to the water in which the weeds are 
boiling, the wax becomes clear and is more 
easily refined. 


A POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD-PULP 


Up to the present time no efforts have 
been made to utilize the refuse for the man- 
ufacture of by-products. 

After the weeds have been treated, they 
are taken from the vats in the form of a 
pulpy, fibrous mass, called bagasse, which 
is dried out and used for fuel at the fac- 
tories. Recent experiments have proved 
that this fibrous refuse could be used to 
manufacture a high-grade paper, just as cot- 
ton-stalks are used. 

Plans are under way to get paper-manu- 
facturers interested in this material, for an 
annual supply of five million tons of pulp 
material might give valuable aid in remedy- 
ing the scarcity of paper, besides helping 
to check the annual consumption of wood- 
pulp, for which the forests are being de- 
pleted very rapidly. ‘ 

It is not at all improbable that in the 
near future the candelilla plant will be a 
source of wealth to many Texans who only 
a short time ago considered it to be worse 
than useless. 





A SONG TO THE WORLD 


Wuat shall I sing to the world 

That will fathom the depths of its grieving? 
Faith is my song to the world; 

The believer is saved by believing. 


What shall I sing to the world 

That will lighten the load of its caring? 
Hope is my song to the world; 

The spirit is raised by its daring. 


What shall I sing to the world 
That will open the flood-gates of living? 
Love is my song to the world; 


The giver is saved by the giving. 


This is my song to the world; 
As a lark I have set it winging. 
Though the world be not saved by a song, 
The singer is saved by the singing. 


" Elisabeth N. Barr 














“ Nothing—Nothing at All” 


A STORY OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF NEW YORK’S STREETS 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Author of “John Smith, an American Soldier,” “ Home, Sweet Home,” etc. 


HE man from the West hurried 
across the lobby of a Broadway 
hotel and sidestepped into a sector 

of the revolving door. His emergence 
therefrom was distinctly suggestive of the 
popping forth of a seed from a squeezed 
lemon. There was a fine, foglike snow fall- 
ing. The man from the West flipped up 
the wide fur collar of his overcoat. 

A boy in a bobtailed uniform studded 
with meaningless buttons oozed out of the 
hotel and stood beside him, lopsided with 
the weight of his grip. Together they 
shouldered a crooked ford across the eddy- 
ing, after-theater stream of humanity that 
flooded the sidewalk to a waiting taxicab. 

“ Grand Central!” said the man from the 
West. “And no stop-overs for lunch! 
We’ve only got about nine minutes.” 

The chauffeur touched his cap and nod- 
ded. The boy with the superfluity of 
buttons stowed the grip in the cab and 
registered expectation. The man from the 
West thrust his hand into his pocket and 
drew forth a palmful of change. 
but recently from the West, and among the 
silver were a number of gold pieces. The 
plunk of a half-dollar in his palm rang up 
fifty cents’ worth of thankful smirk on the 
boy’s face. No more; no less. He shut 
the door of the taxi and ducked into the 
crowd, hurrying to shelter from the snow. 

The driver backed his cab a few feet 
along the curb and stopped it, waiting for 
a break in the passing chain of machines. 
A newsboy, shouting a late edition, neared 
the taxi, wriggling sinuously through the 
crowd like a worm through shifting earth. 
The man from the West opened the door of 
the taxi and leaned out. 


He was: 


“ P-s-s-s-st! Boy! Hey, you!” 

’ He paid for the upthrust paper with a 
coin picked from the mess of change in his 
right hand, and the boy ducked back into 
the crowd. The taxi jerked ahead sud- 
denly, making for an opening in the traffic. 
The man from the West, leaning out of the 
cab, with one foot on the step, was startled. 
He drew back quickly, and two five-dollar 
gold pieces dropped from his hand to the 
curb. 

The man from the West leaned forward 
and called sharply to the chauffeur: 

“ Hey, wait a minute!” 

The taxi stopped short. The opening in 
the traffic was closed. The man from the 
West descended from the cab and peered 
along the gutter. There was a thin layer 
of new snow over the corrugated crust of 
old. It was thick enough to cover a five- 


‘dollar gold piece. 


The man from the West had an impor- 
tant appointment to keep in Boston. He 
turned and put a foot on the step of the 
taxi. The chauffeur leaned out and looked 
back inquiringly. 

“ All right!” said the man from the 


West. “ Drive on!” 

“Drop something, sir?” the chauffeur 
inquired. 

The man from the West shook his head 
impatiently. 

“Get a wiggle on! It was nothing— 
nothing at all.” 

II 


Tue broker spotted John Campbell com- 
ing down Broadway, and frowned. He had 
not seen Campbell for several weeks and 
had no desire to recognize him. He re- 
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called rumors that Campbell was through, 
had shot his bolt, was down to hard-pan. 
Well, if a man with no ability to make 
money, and nothing but a comparatively 
small inheritance, would play the Tender- 
loin game— 

The broker turned to enter a café, 
glanced back furtively at the approaching 
Campbell—and changed his mind. Some- 
thing in the man’s face interested him. It 
was pale and wan, and there was a hint of 
the monk in it. Behind the sensual, visible 
face another face was visible. Campbell 
had not the look of a beggar. 

The broker stepped out to meet him. 

“ Hello, Campbell! Haven’t seen you 
around lately.” 

“Oh, hello, Phelps! No, I—I’ve been 
rather keeping under cover.” 

The broker nodded in the direction of 
the café. 

“ Hist one with me?” 

“ No, thanks. I—I’m off the stuff.” 

“So? Liver or conscience?” 

Campbell regarded him fixedly. 

“Were you ever broke?” he inquired 
suddenly. 

“ Usually am!” Phelps replied, parrying 
the possibility of a touch. 

“T don’t mean short. I mean broke— 
without the price of a postage-stamp; with- 
out the price of an evening paper; without 
enough to buy a subway ticket or pay your 
way on a surface-car. Broke like that, and 
no place where you could be sure of getting 
the price of a postage-stamp. Have you 
ever been that way?” 

“ Well—no.” 

“Tam. I’m broke just that bad.” 

“Um! Well, I’m pretty short myself 
just now, Campbell, but if a small amount 
would—”’ 

“ No, I don’t want a loan from you. If 
I’d been able to find you a week ago, I’d 
have begged for whatever you’d give me. I 
guess you’re the only one in town I haven’t 
touched for everything I could get. I 
missed you somehow; but I’m provided for 
now.” 


“Good! Glad to hear it.” 


“ That’s why I’m on the wagon—because 
And I’m on for good 
This getting down to 


I’m broke like that. 
and all, believe me! 
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and past your last cent is like walking into 
an ice-cold shower. It—it wakes you up.” 

“ Um! ” 

“You bet it does! I’ve known for 
months that at the rate I was going I’d 
soon be at the end of my rope. I knew it, 
but it didn’t make any impression on me. 
I knew it, and yet I didn’t know it. Know- 
ing it, you see, didn’t really mean anything 
to me. I kept right on hitting the high 
spots. When I got through what money I 
had, I pawned and borrowed and still 
played the old game. And then—phew! 
I got to where I didn’t have a penny and 
couldn’t borrow one. That woke me up. 
Being broke like that—absolutely—did the 
business. It was as if I was in a deep sleep 
that no shout or shaking could wake me 
out of, and that only a sluicing with a 
bucket of ice-water could break. Being 
broke—utterly broke—was like the bucket 
of ice-water. I woke up!” 

“ That’s—er—fine! Glad to hear it.” 

“IT pawned an overcoat—one of the few 
pawnable things I had left—and got 
enough on it to pay a week’s room-rent 
down at the Mills Hotel. I saw in a papér 
that an old friend of my father from out 
home—out in Lincoln, Nebraska—was in 
town. He’s a rough, tough, hard old dog, 
left over from the free-grass days. He 
was my father’s best friend, and I think a 
sheep is the only thing in the world he 
despises more than he does me; but he 
gave me a job. I sail with him to-morrow 
morning at eight o’clock for Buenos Aires. 
He’s got a big ranch down there. I start at 


thirty a month and found. I’ll—I’ll make 
good!” 
“Sure! Sure you will. Of course!” 


“I didn’t ask the old codger for a nickel, 
and he didn’t offer to advance me one. He 
knew I was flat, too. That’s him all over! 
If I make good for him, I know he'll treat 
me as square as a die, but he’s no mushy 
sentimentalist. It’s so much for so much 
with him. He wouldn’t put his hand in his 
pocket to save me the walk clear down to 
the hotel. I’m glad to tie up with a hard 
rock like him. I want it rough and 
straight from now on!” 

“ That’s the talk! Good for you! You'll 
get by. But—you say you haven’t a cent; 
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where—it’s none of my business, but where 
do you eat?” 

“Oh, I’m not starving. I’m still pass- 
ably dressed, you see, and while heretofore 
I’ve paid more attention to the bar side of 
the gin-mills than the free lunch—” 

“Oh, but that won’t do! No! Now 
here—a couple of dollars, anyway, if you 
don’t want—” 

“ Nothing stirring! I’m honestly obliged, 
but—nix! Notared! When I—woke up, 
I found some pride concealed about my 
person. A week ago I’d have lied to you 
to get a loan. Now, while I’m not ashamed 
to admit that I’m broke, and that I’ve been 
an awful fool—no! Much obliged, but no! 
Not a red!” 

“Well, come in and have a good-by 
drink. Take something soft, if you—” 

“No, thanks—nothing! I'll be getting 
along.” 

The broker took the proffered hand and 
shook it heartily. 

“ Good luck! You’re on the right track. 
I—I didn’t think you had it in you.” 

“T’m awake, that’s all. Took an awful 
shock to rouse me, but—well, good-by and 
good luck to you.” 


Ill 


CAMPBELL walked briskly on down 
Broadway, the firm rhythm of purpose in 
his stride. The midday sun had well-nigh 
melted the previous night’s slight fall of 
snow. The thaw had ceased, however, for 
it was late afternoon, and the chill premon- 
ition of night was in the air. Campbell 
joyed in the tonic sting of it. 
cold air matched his mood. He felt some- 
thing akin to the auStere pleasure of 
asceticism. 

He smiled slightly—a derisive, superior 
smile—at the thought of the bewildered, 
sense-drugged dreamer he had so recently 
been. How could the sham rewards of the 
world and the devil have so thoroughly be- 
witched him? He dismissed the mental 
query with a shrug. It was all over and 
done. He was awake, sane, and purposeful. 
The false pleasures that had been as life 
to him—for which, indeed, he had been 
willing to barter life piecemeal—appealed 
to him not at all. He was free of their 
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sorcery. He had had a bad dream, but to 
a wakened man its memories were mere 
memories of a dream, without power to 
terrorize or entice. 

A white-haired old gentleman emerged 
from a sector of the revolving. door in a 
hotel a few yards in front of him. The 
wind lifted the old gentleman’s hat and 
whisked it into the gutter. Campbell was 
in the mood to render service gladly. He 
hurried after the errant hat, blocked its 
flight down the gutter, stooped over to pick 
it up, and saw a five-dollar gold piece lying 
close beside it—a gold piece that had been 
buried in the previous night’s fall of snow 
and partially exposed by the day’s thaw. 
He pocketed the coin, returned the hat to 
the old gentleman, and continued on down 
Broadway. 

He was chuckling delightedly to himself. 
His heart beat fast. He was somewhat 
breathless from the excitement of his find. 
What luck! It was an omen. It presaged 
good fortune in his new life. 

To find a five-dollar gold piece at such a 
time, when he lacked even car-fare! His 
happiness was complete. He was conscious 
of a comfortable glow throughout his body. 
Warm lights thawed austerity from his 
eyes. He threw back his shoulders and 
swaggered slightly. 

He took note of a young girl coming 
from a candy-shop just ahead of him. She 
was a beauty! He stared at her boldly, 
his eyes enwrapping her form closely in 
their gaze. After she had passed, he half 
stopped and turned to look after her. 

As he walked on, he fingered the gold 
piece in his pocket. Money! Power—power 
for evil and good! The key to the answer 
of every desire! The great paradox! The 
thief of a woman’s honor, and the mightiest 
bulwark against its attack by thieves! Life 
to the starving in a city slum; trash to the 
castaway searching for food on a desert 
isle; the mocking proof of earthly futility 
to the dying miser; the promise of an 
earthly paradise to his ghoulishly eager 
heirs. 

Money! The certificate of kinship more 
honored by humanity than humanity itself! 
Could he—Campbell—demand recognition 
of human relationship from those about him 
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merely on his status as a human being? 
Money could demand and obtain it for him. 
Food, shelter, service, entertainment, com- 
panionship—all these human things stood 
ready to answer the beck of money. 

Campbell became conscious of a glutton- 
ous craving for food. Fancy set the table 
of an epicure before his mind’s eye. His 
mouth watered at the mental prospect. He 
arrived at Madison Square and stopped for 
a moment, debating where to dine. 

A heavy hand thumped him resounding- 
ly on the back. He turned and recognized 
two friends from his home town in 
Nebraska. 

“ Harry!” he cried. “ Bill! 
two old hounds you, hello!” 

“'We’ve combed the town for you,” 
Harry declared. ‘“ Couldn’t locate you. 
Oh, but you missed it! We’ve had some 
time in this burg the past week! Been per- 
fect if you’d been in on it. We're leaving 
for home in the morning, but it’s all night 
till then!” 

Campbell fell in between them, flushed, 
laughing, joyous. 

They entered a saloon. Campbell drew 
the five-dollar gold piece from his pocket 
and laid it on the bar. 

“What ‘ll it be, boys?” he inquired. 
“T’m on the wagon, and I’ll have to cheat 
and take something soft, but—” 

Harry solemnly picked up the gold piece 
and returned it to Campbell’s pocket. 

“Tn the first place, your money’s counter- 
feit,” he declared. “ Plumb worthless! If 
Bill or I catch you trying to pass it on any- 
body to-night, we’re going to be insulted, 
and we’ll beat you small with our own lily- 
white hands. In the second place, you 
ain’t going to cheat us by spending our 
perfectly good coin for root-beer or ginger- 
pop. No, man! You have your tenses 
mixed. You may have been on the water- 
wagon; you are not there now. After meet- 
ing us thusly? A fat chance!” 

Campbell laughed. He fingered the gold 
piece in his pocket. The comfortable glow 
throughout his body had warmed to a 
pleasant, tingling fever. His face was 
flushed and sensual. After all, one didn’t 
meet two friends thus often. And he was 


Why, you 


safe. It would be long ere he met these 
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two again. Probably he was seeing them 
for the last time. 

Thus he thought, and all the while his 
fingers played with the gold piece in his 
pocket. He laughed again, cursed his two 
chance-met friends affectionately — and 
ordered. 


IV 


THE room was stuffy. The pillow was 
musty and hot. Campbell rolled his head 
on it and groaned, seeking comfort that 
would enable him to retain his grasp of 
sleep. His head ached, and something else 
bothered him. He strove stupidly to banish 
the sense of irritation in the oblivion of 
torpid slumber. What was it that bothered 
him? 

Suddenly he knew. He sprang to his 
feet and stood rocking and pressing his 
head with the palms of his hands. The 
room was strange. He saw his vest on the 
back of a chair, and reached for it. He 
held it up and swore shakily. For the mo- 
ment. he had forgotten having pawned his 
watch. There was a telephone on the wall. 
He took down the receiver and worked the 
hook frantically. 

“ Hello! What—what time is it? What? 
Three o’clock? Three o’clock? What 
hotel is this? Say, why didn’t you call me? 


Huh? I must have left a call! Oh! They 
didn’t leave any call for me? They—got 
away all right, did they? I see! Yes, it 


was—important, but—never mind. No, I 
won’t—won’t want the room to-night.” 

Three o’clock! The boat had sailed for 
Buenos Aires at eight in the morning. 

He was sick with impotent rage; rage at 
himself; rage at the two who had put him 
to bed and left him. At last his anger 
centered on the chance that had led him to 
find the gold piece. He had been so sure 
and safe previous to that; had crouched on 
such secure spiritual ground for the take- 
off of the leap he had meant to make over 
the chasm that his weaknesses had dug for 
him and into a new life. But the lucky 
discovery of the coin had excited him. Its 
possession had imparted such a fine glow 
of power and security; had banned the 
monkish zest for renunciation that had so 
buoyed him up! 
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He groveled on the bed and cursed the 
coin he had found. He shrank from the 
thought of it with a great loathing. To his 
fevered fancy it became the concrete sym- 
bol of the suicidal sensualism of his nature, 
which had brought him where he was. 

Gradually the keen edge of his anguish 
wore away. He grew dull and hopeless. A 
sodden, mean fear of the immediate future 
—the coming night and the day to follow— 
tortured him. Fragmentary remembrances 
of the night’s carouse flitted through his 
brain. 

Suddenly a thrill of despicable thankful- 
ness ran through him. He remembered 
that his friends had refused to permit him 
to spend the five-dollar gold piece. He had 
tried several times to break it, but they had 
restrained him. At least he would not have 
to walk out onto the street, shaken and ill 
as he was, without some money. 

Realization of his possession of the gold 
piece banished immediate fear. He began 
to plan weakly, feverishly. He would get 
a bracer and a bite to eat; later, a cheap 
room for the night. On the morrow he 
would look for work. A man could always 
find something to do. 

Perhaps, after all, it was a good thing he 
had missed the boat. He would have been 
foolish to go to the Argentine and work 
for practically nothing. He had been in- 
sane with remorse to have ever thought of 
such a thing! 

He reached for his trousers and felt for 
the coin. He turned the pocket inside out. 
There was a hole in the bottom of it. The 


hole was small, but gold is heavy. The . 


five-dollar piece was gone! 
° “ 


Marion -Epcecey and Gladys Harwick 
sat at a table in a confectionery and soda 
parlor on Broadway. Gladys looked like a 
chorus-girl on duty. Her make-up would 
have looked all right to a near-sighted man 
viewing it from a seat at the back of the 
balcony. Her furs were voluminous and 
vociferous. No danger of any one meeting 
her and failing to remember them. Gladys 
would have taken that last statement as 
complimentary to her judgment in picking 
them out. 


Her fingers were iridescent with dia- 
monds and rubies, too big and plentiful to 
be true. Her expression reflected her idea 
of what an innocent, trusting little school- 
girl looked like. 

Marion Edgeley was everything that 
Gladys was not, and nothing that Gladys 
was. She was a fair, slender girl, with 
konest blue eyes, and features that were 
just irregular enough to be lovable and 
human rather than chill and perfect. Her 
clothes were cheap and well worn, but only 
a woman would have noticed it. She was 
deeply worried, and only a woman would 
have noticed that. She made a little ges- 
ture of hopelessness, with her hands turned 
palm up. 

“I’m through!” she said tonelessly. 
“T’m all through!” 

“Now, don’t go an’ talk like that, 
deary,”’ Gladys protested. ‘“ There’s noth- 
in’ to be so serious about. Why, you’re 
just through bein’ a fool—that’s all. You 
ought to be glad of that. Gee, how long is 
it since we was together in that poky little 
dump of a boarding-house up on Fifty- 
Eighth Street?” 

“ About three years ago, isn’t it?” 

“‘ Honest, deary, it seems like a million! 
I wonder the fool-killer ever let me get by 
when I think how green I was in them days. 
I used to think you was somethin’ grand, 
then—-livin’ soft, like you was, an’ not 
havin’ to work nor—” 

“Work? That’s funny! No sweat-shop 
slave ever worked as hard as I was working 
then. Why—” 

“Oh, I know, deary, you was awful 
studious; but studyin’ singin’, that’s not 
the same as workin’, you know. An’ you 
had money then, an’—” 

“Yes! I had money then, and I thought 
I had a voice. It cost me all the money I 
had to find out that I didn’t!” 

“Why, deary, you mustn’t talk like 
that!” Gladys protested. “I think you 
got a lovely voice.” 

“ Good enough to pass in the chorus— 
that’s all.” 

“ Well, what do you expect? You ain’t 
no Mary Garden or nothin’ like that, you 
know.” 

“ Yes, I do know—now!” 
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“My! How different things has got to 
be, ain’t they? There was I, then, clerkin’ 
in a candy-store for five fifty a week! Gee, 
but I was green. I didn’t know there was 
any real money in the world. An’ now I’m 
doin’ fine, an’ all because I’m as near to a 
perfect thirty-six as they grow ’em these 
days, and know enough to be nice to the 
right kind of fellows. Nothin’ to do when I 
do work but put on swell clothes an’ make 
them rich women think they'll look like I 
do if they’ll buy ’em. I’m not swell-headed, 
nor nothin’ like that; but honest, there 
ain’t one in a hundred o’ them swell dames 
that comes into the shop that’s got half my 
style. Honest they ain’t, Marion. Believe 
me, if I had the money some o’ them old 
hens has, I’d show some style! It’s their 
money that gets ’em by, Marion, that’s all; 
just their money.” 

“ Yes?” 

“Sure! An’ honest, if you hadn’t been 
so stuck up I could have got you—” 

“Well, I’m not stuck up now, am I? 
I’m through!” 

“ Well, I should think it was about time! 
Think of you gettin’ down to be a waitress 
in a cheap little dump on Sixth Avenue! 
Why, when I seen you in the chorus of 
‘ The Autumn Girl,’ I thought you must be 
doin’ fine.” 

“Fine? Half my first week’s salary 
went to the agent who got me the place. 
We rehearsed six weeks without pay, and 
played two. Then the show closed. Figure 
it up!” 

“ Yes, I know; but you’d have had the 
chance to meet some swell fellows, if you’d 
wanted to.” 

“ Yes, but I was still—stuck up—then. 
But not now, Gladys; I’m through!” 

“ Gee, wasn’t it lucky I happened to run 
into you to-day? It seems just like—now, 
Providence, don’t it?” 

“ Providence?” 

“ That’s supposed to be somethin’ like— 
now—fate.” 

“Yes! I know what it’s supposed to be.” 

“Gee, Mr. Lounsberry ll be tickled to 
death when I tell him you’re comin’ out 
to-night. He’s been naggin’ at me to get 
you to come out some night ever since him 
an’ me seen you in ‘The Autumn Girl.’ 
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He'll get you in as a model, too, if you 
work him right. He ain’t supposed to have 
anything to do with our department, but 
believe me, what he says goes. Don’t you 
go an’ be stuck up with him to-night, now, 
will you, Marion?” 

“No, I won’t be stuck up.” 

“ Gee, but I’ll be glad to have you with 
me, Marion! We'll get along swell. You 
never been up to see me since I took the 
new apartment, have you?” 

“ No. ” 

“T got it fixed up dandy. There’s five 
rooms an’ bath, an’ it’s all furnished up 
fine. We'll get along swell. Don’t you 
worry about the rent for a while yet. You 
needn’t start payin’ your share for a month 
or two, if you ain’t ready. Gee, Marion, I 
was always wishin’ you an’ me could stay 
together. I'll like it fine!” 

“T hope you will.” 

“ Say, listen, Marion. If you’re goin’ to 
come up to live with me, there’s something 
I got to tell you. I didn’t tell you before, . 
because—” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Listen, Marion. 
on me, will you? 
because—” ; 

“T won’t be angry with you. What 
is it?” 

“ Listen, Marion. He—we’re goin’ to be 
married just as soon as he can get a divorce 
from his wife. She’s an old hen, an’ they 
don’t get along or anything. He—” 

“ Who?” 

“ He—lIt’s Bennie Eckstein, Marion. He 
don’t hardly ever see his wife, Marion. 
Honest, we’re going to be married just as 
soon as—listen, Marion—don’t be sore, will 
you? These other fellows—they’re just 
friends of mine, that’s all. They got lots 
of money, an’ they’re good fellows, an’ 
they give me presents sometimes—that’s 
all. It—it’s just Bennie, Marion. You 
ain’t sore on me, are you?” 

“Why should I be? Don’t you think i 
know that two and two make four? I 
didn’t know who was paying for your 
apartment, but I knew you weren’t. Bennie 
Eckstein, is it?” 

“ He'll be awfully glad to have you stay- 
ing with me, Marion. I’ve told him I’d 


Don’t go an’ get sore 
I got to tell you, 
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like to have you come, an’ he wanted me to. 
He thinks you’re an awful nice girl, just 
from seeing you that once an’ from what 
I’ve told him about you.” 

“T see! He thinks I’ll keep you straight- 
er when he’s not around than you would be 
otherwise.” 

“ He’d like it awful well to have you stay 
with me. Oh, Marion, I know we'll have 
the dandiest time together! But I never 
thought you’d get over bein’ so—so stuck 
up, an’ all.” 

“No, neither did I. I’ve had it pretty 
hard for the past two years, but I never 
thought I’d get over being—stuck up, as 
you say. I even lost my last job in that 
little Greek restaurant because I was too— 
too stuck up to let the greasy, fat old 
Greek proprietor kiss me. But four days 
ago I ran completely out of money. I 
spent my last cent. For four days I haven’t 
had a penny. This morning the landlady 
put me out of my room. Have you ever 

been like that?” 

“ Not—not all out. 
but—” 

“ Well, 


I’ve been short, 


I’m _ absolutely penniless. I 
thought that I was a good—I mean that I 


would always be—stuck up. No! I’m 
through. If I’d known where you were 
living, I'd have called you up. If I hadn’t 
happened to meet you to-day, I don’t 
know—” 

“ Qh, you hadn’t ought to talk like that, 
deary. You’re all right now. Now listen— 
you'll have to wear one of my gowns to- 
night.” 

“ All right. 
I’ve got on.” 

“ Oh, I’ve got lots of nice clothes, deary; 
an’ they’ll look swell on you, too. Now 
listen—I’ve got to see to—to some things, 
an’ I'll call up Mr. Lounsberry an’ tell him 
you’re comin’ out with us to-night. Honest, 
he’s crazy about you, Marion, an’ he’s got 
all kinds of money. He’s an awful swell 
fellow. Now listen, deary. I'll give you 
the key, an’ you run along up to the apart- 
ment an’ make yourself at home. You'll 
find some cold things in the ice-box, or you 
can have ’em send in something from the 
restaurant an’ just tell them to charge it to 
me, if you’d rather. I'll be up in an hour 


I haven’t a rag except what 
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or so, an’ we'll plan out what you’re goin’ 
to wear for to-night, huh?” 

“ All right. Give me the key.” 

“ Gee, Marion, I like you better’n ever 
the way you are now! I'll bet we'll get 
along fine. It’s on the second floor, right 
across from where you get out of the 
elevator. Have you got car-fare?” 

“No; but never mind that now. It isn’t 
far; I'll walk.” 

“T’m a little short of change just this 
minute myself, but I’m going to—I’ll have 
some when I come back.” 

“ Are you going to see Bennie Eckstein?” 

“Uhuh—I phoned him. He’s going to 
meet me at a restaurant across from his 
office. I'll see you up to the apartment, 
deary. So-leng!” 

“ So-long.” 


VI 


Marion EpcGeELey walked slowly up 
Broadway, the key to Gladys’s apartment 
clutched tightly in her hand. She felt that 
Marion Edgeley, the girl she had always 
been, was dead. The bit of cast metal that 
she held in her hand was the key to Marion 
Edgeley’s sepulcher. She who walked and 
breathed was but the flesh-ghost of the girl 
who had died. 

The day had been warm for midwinter, 
but night was coming on, and there was a 
biting chill in the air. Marion’s cloak was 
thin, inadequate, but she felt the cold not 
at all. In the apathy of spiritual defeat 
lier physical senses were numb and in- 
capable of normal response to physical 


‘things. 


She was dully astonished at not being 
horrified over the step she was taking. 
Nothing mattered. Perhaps nothing would 
ever again be of any moment to her. She 
hoped not. It would be easier that way. 

Before the entrance to a Broadway hotel 
she stepped from the sidewalk, intending to 
cross the street diagonally. A ‘speeding 
motor honked at her angrily, and she 
stepped back onto the curb to await its 
passing. 

The chill of the coming night had not 
yet fully hardened the snowy slush of the 
day’s thaw. A spray of it spurted from 
under the passing wheels. Marion lifted 
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her skirt and looked down to see if it had 
soiled her shoes. She looked down and saw 
a yellow glint in the dirty mess of snow 
and mud along the curbstone. She stooped 
and picked up a five-dollar gold piece! 

As she stood looking wonderingly at the 
coin in her palm, a tingling glow flushed 
over her like the spread of sudden fever. 
Money! Her possession of it automatically 
reestablished her normality. Its effect on 
her was that of a familiar landmark on a 
bewildered person who has lost his bear- 
ings—to whom east seems west and north 
south. 

She gasped, and flung the apartment key 
from her into the street. She shuddered 
with loathing—loathing of the horrible, im- 
possible thing she had been about to do. 
Tears sprang from her eyes and flowed un- 
heeded down her cheeks. She walked on 
swiftly, almost running, bent forward, cry- 
ing without knowing that she cried. 

She stopped in a doorway on Sixth 
Avenue and carefully stowed the precious 
gold piece in her purse. Then, for the first 
time, she became conscious of her tears. 


She laughed because she was crying, dried 
her eyes, and hurried on up-town. 
With relief came the realization that she 


was painfully hungry. She knew of a little 
restaurant on Sixth Avenue, in the Fifties, 
where the food was cheap and good. She 
had eaten there often. She would go there 
and get a satisfying meal; then she would 
find a cheap room near by, and on the 
morrow she would look for work. 

She did not doubt for an instant that she 
would be successful. The money was an 
omen of good fortune. It foretold success. 
She would meet with good luck in the 
future as consistently as she had met with 
bad in the past. She was hysterically 
optimistic. 

She arrived at the familiar little res- 
taurant and hurried in. A heavy-set young 
fellow with a wide-brimmed felt hat pulled 
over his eyes stood near the door, talking 
with the proprietor. He turned quickly, 
facing her as she came in. She stopped 
and cried out: ' 

“Ned! Oh, Ned!” 

The young fellow reached her in a stride 
and gathered her hands in his. 
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“ Marion! . Oh, good Lord, girl, I’ve been 
looking for you for weeks! I finally found 
the lodging-house where you—that old har- 
ridan told me you’d just left; that you 
couldn’t pay your—your—oh, good Lord, 
I think I’ve been crazy since then! The 
Italian that keeps the fruit-stand on the 
corner up here remembered you, and told 
me you sometimes ate here. Oh, good 
Lord, girl!” 

Unmindful of the staring diners he took 
her in his arms. She lay on his breast, 
weeping uncontrollably. 

“Come, honey, we'll get out of this. 
Come on!” 

He led her out to the street and signaled 
a taxicab. 

“Drive us some place,” he told the 
chauffeur vaguely, as he helped her in. 
“ Around the park-—any place.” 

He followed the sobbing girl into the cab 
and took her in his arms. 

“Ned! I thought I’d never see you 
again.” 

“ Girl! My woman! 
I’d come for you?” , 

“ You said if I came East to study, you’d 
never—”’ 

“Don’t! I’m so sorry, little girl. I was 
wild at the thought of being parted from 
you. I was jealous of your ambition, I 
guess. Girl, you didn’t leave any address. 
I wrote you, but—” 

“ T—I thought you meant it. 
think you’d ever write.” 

“ Oh, girl! I went to Alaska just after 
we—we quarreled. I opened up a quartz 
property there for the Arnheim people. It 
was a three-year job. Just as soon as I 
got through, I came for you. I thought 
I’d never find you!” 

“T—I didn’t think you’d ever c-c-come 
f-for m-me.” 

“ Girl mine, what a ghastly mess it’s all 
been! Honey, we’re going to be married— 
new—to-night! I won’t take any more 
chances of—” 

She shrank away from him with a cry of 
horror. 

“ Ned! I—I—c-c-can’'t. 
don’t know! I c-can’t!” 

“ Girl, there isn’t—there isn’t some one 
else who—” 


Didn’t you know 


I, didn’t 


No! I—you 





os NOTHING—NOTHIN G AT ALL” 


“No! Oh, no, no! 
I’ve always loved you. 
But I—I can’t tell you. 
I’ve got.to do it. Ned—” 

And she told him; told him of the thing 
she had meant to do. He listened quietly, 
his eyes closed, his face hard set. 

“IT don’t know what happened, Ned,” 
she concluded her confession. “It was 
when I got clear out of money. I must 
have gone mad. Everything seemed so 
different and hopeless. It didn’t seem as 
if I was myself any more. You see, Ned, 
I’m bad. I’m not really good at all. When 
I was really tried, I—I made up my mind 
to—to—” 

“Girl! No, don’t hold yourself away 
from me. Lay your head here on my 
shoulder, where it belongs, and cry yourself 
clean of all the trouble and worry. That’s 
right! It—it sounds awfully mean and 
selfish, I guess; but somehow I can’t help 
being just a little glad that you—you 
need me. I can’t help it!” 

“But, Ned, you'll always—I’m bad, 
Ned! When I was tried, I—” 

“ Child, stop it! My poor, bewildered, 
world-hurt little girl! What pitiful chil- 
Gren we all are, honey—pitiful children, lost 
in the dark, and some of us run mad with 
fear! But we’re going to search for the 


I love you, Ned. 
I always w-will. 
I—oh, I must. 
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light, hand in hand, and we'll never be 
afraid together, will we?” 

Half an hour later, as the cab was leav- 
ing the park at Columbus Circle, a tre- 
mendously happy girl disengaged herself 
from her lover’s embrace and fumbled for 
her purse. 

“ Ned, I’m going to give you that coin 
as a—a wedding-present. We can thank it 
for everything, Ned. It’s our lucky piece. 
I want you to keep it always!” 

She opened the purse and thrust her 
hand in. Her fingers showed through a 
three-inch slit in the side made by the 
razorlike blade of a pickpocket’s knife. 
The five-dollar gold piece was gone! 

VII 

As already related, the man from the 
West had an important appointment to 
keep in Boston. He turned and put a foot 
on the step of the taxi. The chauffeur 
leaned out and looked back inquiringly. 

“ All right!” said the man from the 
West. “ Drive on!” 

“Drop something, sir?” the chauffeur 
inquired. 

The man from the West shook his head 
impatiently. 

“ Get a wiggle on! 
nothing at all.” 


It was nothing— 





WHAT IF YOU NEVER COME BACK? 


A Reply to ‘“ The Heart of My Country,” Published in the July Number of Munsry’s MaGazIne 


Wuart if you never come back, my lad? 


What if you never do? 


You have taken my heart away, my lad—it will ever remain with you. 
The day you donned the khaki, lad, arid stood by our country free 
Was a day of sacrifice; I knelt and gave the best of me. 


There is glory enough in what you have done, and the honor, I know, is deep; 
I am proud of you, my country’s son, so proud that I cannot weep. 

I know, though you cannot turn your head or see that I smile for you, 

I have risen above such things as dread—I give to my country you! 


What if you never come back, sweetheart? What if you never do? 
The stars in our flag will seem whiter still and the blue a deeper blue; 
And the crimson bars that have always been the shield of liberty— 
Those bars, dear lad, if you shed your blood, will be dearer yet to me. 


What if you never come back, my boy? What if you never do? 

I shall know that I gave my tenderest hopes and the best of my life in you; 

And the thing you'll ask and the thing you'll take, if you come back—if you do— 
The heart of me, and the soul of me, and the love I have given you! 


Emily E. Sloan 
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The Ancient and Lasting Friendship of 
America for Japan 


ERY different from the first embassy of 1860 is the special Japanese 
mission of 1917. Then the Orientals, wooed out of their hermit seclu- 
sion at President Fillmore’s initiative, represented not the Emperor of 

Japan, but the shogun or military chief. They were clothed, as to body and 
mind, in the dress of medieval hermits, that is, hatless, with topknot of gun- 
hammer shape; and in flowing garb, that is, in petticoats; and their feet were 
sandaled. In each girdle was a brace of swords of keen temper and razor 
edge, with long handles gripped with shark-skin and wrapped with silken 
cord. The crest of their feudal clans, embroidered on breast, back, and 
sleeves, served but to reveal the fractional condition of feudal and divided 
Japan. Altogether they looked like picturesque barbarians. 

Yet, were they other than polished gentlemen and men of intellect? 
There were, indeed, in the Japan of 1859 no newspapers, steam printing- 
presses, leather boots, or silk hats; no milk-wagons, stationary wash-stands, 
elevators, railways, telegraphs, or ironclads. Neither were there race riots, 
labor strikes, sweat-shops, coal smoke, or chemical fumes that poison a city. 
No, the curiosities of our civilization were absent and undreamed of. 

Strange as it may seem, the world went on very well there and life was 
delightfully individual, though medieval. There were, in happy abundance, 
such things as courtesy, refinement, honor, high ideals of life, a voluminous 
literature, with classics a thousand years old, which were still fresh because 
inspiring, craftsmanship of the highest order, and content in a general industry, 
whose products delight us. There were great works in architecture and art, 
with traditions twelve centuries old. Most of all, there was a long-pondered 
philesophy, which for generations had been leavening the nation, preparing it 
for the outburst that would welcome the ideas and inventions of. the West. 

No! In trained hands and alert brains Japan was neither sodden nor 
barbarous. Her capacity to adopt a new civilization had once before been 
tried, and then she was not found wanting, nor has she been in our day. 
Even they who, fifty years ago, were at home in the perspective of her history, 
knew that she had vast reserves of force, with full potency to meet the forces 
of the Occident—not in impotent contempt and with the pride that must have 
a fall, but in full potency. To surprise the world, she needed only opportunity 
and a welcome. — 

Who first extended that welcome, proved Japan’s helper, and filled the ~ 
need which her own proverb calls for—‘ in the world a friend, in traveling a 
companion”? History answers from her scroll of record. President Fill- 
more, backed by the nation, was her friend, Perry her companion, and Harris 
led her out. A thousand Americans, educators, teachers, missionaries, experts 
in all lines of modern achievement, came, on invitation, to be helpers in the 
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great plan for which philosophy had for a century or more prepared the 
nation. 

Are the islanders appreciative of the American record? To answer this 
we may turn our eyes to the soil of Japan, rich in monuments already reared’ 
by natives. These record what Americans have done. Read the inscriptions 
of gratitude and see the flowers freshly laid thereon! 

In 1874, the first question asked by the imperial embassy was whether 
the ladies at New Brunswick, New Jersey, who first took the young Japanese 
into their homes, were living, that honor might be done them. At this very 
writing, the special embassy in Washington is asking whether Townsend 
Harris had any descendants living, that they might receive honor. Alas, he 
was a bachelor! Yet who does not recall the classic instance when, come 
to the kingdom, David said: 

“Ts there yet any that is left of the house of Saul, that I may show 
him kindness for Jonathan’s sake?” 

In August of this year, on their arrival, they laid a wreath on the grave 
of Durham Stevens, an American, lifelong servant of Japan, and slain by the 
assassin because he was such. Baron Shibusawa, Japan’s financial monarch, 
hies to the grave of Townsend Harris, in Brooklyn, lays a garland on his 
tomb, and, more Japonico, hangs a poem on the tree above his grave. Perry’s 
statue in Newport and the tomb of David Murray, the educator, at New 
Brunswick, have been repeatedly decorated. Commissioners of education 
from Cherry-Blossom Land, where thirty thousand public schools, attended 
by six million pupils, were cradled under American auspices, confess gladly 
their debt. It is‘not alone at the mausoleums of the mighty, of Washington 
and Grant, that the visiting Japanese uncover, bow, and offer honors, but 
even of many a one of their humbler friends they can quote their own poet— 
“T have forgotten to forget thee.” 

“ Ah, but what of Japan’s big army?” inquires the man on the street, 
honest but ignorant, who has heard so much of the so-called “ inevitable 
conflict ” between Aiaerica and Japan. “Is not the existence of this army 
and navy a menace to us?” 

Let the simple facts tell their own story. In the infant days of the 
Mikado’s government, except a captured Confederate ram and a few American 
wooden steamships sold to them, the Japanese had not one modern war- 
vessel, or indeed a single regiment for a national army. There were only the 
loyal clan contingents. Even honest men high in power, after the examples 
of friendliness shown by Presidents Fillmore and Pierce, imagined that the 
golden age had come. They talked of abolishing all armaments, hoping 
that Japan, having American friendship, would need neither bayonets nor | 
cannon. 

They were dissuaded from this Arcadian dream by a missionary of the 
gospel, the American Verbeck, a man of God and friend of man. He was 
the one foreigner whom the men of the new government of 1868—most of 
them his former pupils—trusted implicitly. He taught them that peace was 
the dream of the philanthropist and the hope of the Christian; but that war 
was the history of mankind; Not yet was the world ready for the dove, nor 
could a weak nation lead the choral of the peace-eon yet to come. At 
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that very moment Bismarck was dictating terms to France, expecting to 
crush her with heavy indemnities after a devastating war. Not many months 
afterward he began a diplomatic campaign to buy Formosa and establish 
there a German base for the Pacific and in Asia. Moreover, universal 
conscription meant in Japan the abolition of caste, the opening of the pathways 
of promotion to all youth, a school for the healthy young men, once half-serfs, 
and, last but not least, a unification of an empire just rising out of the ruins 
of feudalism that would supplant local and narrow ideas with real patriotism, 
and do this as nothing else could. ‘ 

Well, what has been the result? For the benefit of the whole world, and 
not for Japan’s sake only, European aggression has been halted. The idea 
that Asia exists for conquest, instead of for help, healing, and a development 
mutually beneficial for East and West, is a thing past. 

In the Japanese archipelago educated people cheerfully bear their 
burdens, because the weight is distributed on millions of shoulders. Twenty- 
fold increase of wealth at home and a hundredfold increment of trade with 
the United States and other countries. More customers and markets for our 
trade, and more doors open than shut. The past, at least, is secure. 

What of the future? Japan must import seventy-five per cent of her 
metals, and she looks to us. After the war, the keenest competition ever 
known in supplying all Asia with cotton goods will probably double the 
production in both Great Britain and Japan; but the Japanese expect to win, 
even though China is building new cotton-mills monthly. All this means a 
larger market for our metals, our petroleum, our flour, and our cotton. 
Harris tapped a rill, we enjoy a river of trade. 

It would be absurd for us, or any one else on this planet, to profess 
pure altruism in politics or diplomacy. It would be but a nursery jingle to 
talk of mutual love of the angelic sort between nations. Yet all the past 
proves that it is but enlightened self-interest in us to treat the Japanese 
decently; especially when repeated embassies from the highest seat of 
authority in Japan come to us to ask our friendship; not cringing, but showing 
that they intend in the future, as in the past, to be our rivals in all good 
things provoking to love and good works. They intend to heap coals of fire 
on our heads, because they do not forget that Jackson, Polk, and Fillmore 
sought them in friendship, and they are bound to return the favors. 

Unless all history fails, it will be a case between the two countries of 
emulation without envy. That is what both the true American and the true 


Japanese need and demand. 





Oceanography, the Modern Science of the Sea 


N the course of the tendency of modern science toward specialization, that 
branch of physical geography which treats of the great waters of the globe 
has come to be known as oceanography. At one time it was proposed to 

call it thalassography, from the Greek thalassa, the sea; but the term 
oceanography has steadily gained in favor, largely because it was preferred 
and used by the late Sir John Murray, K. C. B., the naturalist of the famous 
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Challenger expedition sent out from England in the early seventies to make a 
complete general scientific survey of the unexplored depths of the ocean. So 
important and voluminous were the data collected by Sir John Murray and 
his associates that years of labor were required to reduce the material to order 
and prepare it for publication; and its value and interest can hardly be exag- 
gerated. Dr. Arthur E. Shipley, master of Christ College, Cambridge, 
declares that the Challenger expedition thus practically established a new 
science, oceanography, of which Sir John Murray was the archpriest. He 
died in 1914, at the age of seventy-three, though apparently much younger, 
from the effect of injuries received in a motor-car accident. 

_ The achievement in oceanography which appeals most to the popular 
imagination is the ascertainment of the great depths of the sea. The areas 
where the ocean is deepest Sir John Murray denominated “ deeps ”—that is 
to say, those places where the soundings exceed three thousand fathoms. 
These deeps have been named after ships and persons concerned in their 
discovery; thus, there is one named after the ship Challenger itself. This 
lies in the Pacific, not far from the little United States island of Guam, and 
is one of the greatest oceanic depressions thus far measured. There are fifty- 
seven deeps in all, of which thirty-two occur in the Pacific. The maximum 
depth ascertained up to the present time is 5,348 fathoms, reached by the 
German surveying steamer Planet east of the Philippines in 1906. This 
exceeds six statute miles, and would submerge the highest mountain on earth, 
Mount Everest in the Himalayas, whose altitude is 29,002 feet. The greatest 
known depth in the Atlantic is one of 4,561 fathoms, off Porto Rico. The 
mean depth of the ocean, considering all the seas together, is approximately 
two thousand fathoms; and these pockets are great variations from the 
general level of the ocean floor. 

The plants and animals of the ocean were also the subject of most 
ardent and profound study by Sir John Murray. On the voyage from Liver- 
pool to Quebec he could tell what part of the Atlantic the ship was in, within 
a hundred miles, by looking at a few drops of sea-water through his micro- 
scope, so distinct are the zones of minute vegetation through which the vessel 

asses. 

. It is a singular fact that the greatest museum of oceanography should 
be established at Monaco, capital of perhaps the smallest independent country 
in the world. This is due to the Prince of Monaco’s profound interest in and 
knowledge of the subject. 

Even more important in oceanography than the deeps we have mentioned 
are the great oceanic currents, of which the most notable is the Gulf Stream. 
No investigator has done more to collect and systematically arrange all 
available knowledge concerning this famous current than Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, an American naval officer, whose treatise on the *‘ Physical Geography 
of the Sea” was published in 1856. It is recognized to-day as a classic in 
the literature of oceanography. 

Among other Americans who have contributed to the advancement of 
this science are.the late Professor Alexander E. N. Agassiz, of Harvard, and 
the late Gaptain (afterward Admiral) John R. Bartlett, hydrographer of the 
United States navy, who together explored the Caribbean Sea in the revenue 
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cutter Blake. An area of great depth in the Atlantic has been named the 
Bartlett Deep in honor of this accomplished naval officer. 





The Young Man Who Weeps Because He 
Cannot Go to the Front 


O one dwells on the desirable reactions of a war for the purpose of 
minimizing the horrors or costliness of warfare. But at the same time 
it is neither required nor desirable that the existence of these compen- 

satory factors, or.fractions of factors, should be overlooked. 

It seems inevitable that ten years after the war is over the health average 
in the United States will be higher than ever before; and this without regard 
to universal military training. Probably, in the spring of 1914, the Germans 
were the most physically fit nation that the world had ever seen. But their 
efficiency in this, as in all things, had been accomplished by autocracy through 
coercion. Ours will come through the voluntary efforts of the individual. 

In our recruiting-stations during the past few weeks many a young man 
has sat down and wept unashamed, on account of weak eyes that early glasses 
might have strengthened, missing teeth that could have been saved, or the 
underweight of anemia and slack muscles which even banana-eating is 
powerless against. Such a young man may never fit himself to serve in the 
trenches, but he will show a healthier and harder physique at fifty from 
having had this humiliation. And his children will grow up free from the 
defects which kept him out of the service. 

The newspapers give almost daily consideration to one or another of the 
phases of this national question of physical health and development. Doctors 
and surgeons have become more frequent contributors. The constant agita- 
tion concerning diet, exercise, the feet, eyes, ears, and the entire anatomy 
of our soldiers, cannot but have a far-reaching effect. We are not purposing 
to advocate government control of medical service, which we understand is 
being considered in England, but the quickening of the individual’s interest 
in his own physical well-being is certainly a good thing, even if it comes as 
one of the consequences of war. . 





Bismarck’s Opposition to German Colonies 


HENEVER peace comes, soon or late, the fate of the colonies which 
the British and French have taken from Germany in Africa and the 
Japanese in Asia is sure to present a perplexing question for discus- 

sion between the high contracting parties. The British government will 
desire to preserve an open way for the projected railroad from the Cape to 
Cairo. The South Africans will be reluctant to give back Damaraland and Great 
Namaqualand to the German colonists in southwest Africa, whose oppression 
of the native Herreros has been a reproach to civilization. Opposition may 
also be expected from Japan to the restoration of the strong military base 
formerly occupied by Germany on the coast of China. Nobody would have 
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thought of making war for the sole purpose of driving the Germans out of 
these colonies; but now that their power therein has been overthrown, ought it 
to be reestablished? 

It is by no means certain that the best interests of the German people 
demand the return of the territories in question. Germany’s greatest states- 
man was opposed to German colonization, and the present Kaiser’s government 
might with very good grace acknowledge its final acquiescence in the correct- 
ness of his views in this respect, and relinquish the colonies on the broad 
ground that Germany would really be better off without them. 

In February, 1880, when Prince Chlodwig of Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst 
was the German ambassador to France, he made a call upon Prince Bismarck 
in Berlin. In his diary he thus records what happened subsequently: 


In the evening dined with Bismarck. At table much port and Hungarian wine was 
drunk. Afterward I sat down by the chancellor and entered on a variety of subjects. He 
will not hear of colonies, now as at other times. He says we have not an adequate fleet to 
protect them and our bureaucracy is not skilful enough to direct the management of them. 
He also spoke of my report on the French designs on Morocco, and declared we could only 
be pleased if France took possession of the country. Then it would have a great deal to do, 
and we could concede it the extension of its sphere in Africa as a set-off to Alsace-Lorraine. 


There is nothing to show that Bismarck ever changed his attitude in 
regard to the establishment of German colonies, and experience has proved 
that he was right. Prince Hohenlohe subsequently became the chancellor of 
the empire himself, after having been for ten years governor at Strassburg. 
There were so many intimate revelations concerning eminent personages and 
affairs of state in his diary that his son, Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, who 
edited it, has been an exile in Switzerland ever since its publication. 





The Entente in Food 


E notice that American canners are becoming interested in the possi- 
bilities opened by the more general introduction of American canned 
goods in Europe following the presence of our army there. While 

not wishing to set up as indiscriminate advocates of canned food of all grades 
and for continuous diet, we think there has perhaps been too strong a prejudice 
in the continental and insular mind against these American commodities. 

It will be recalled that that most illustrious and entertaining personage, 
Colonel Marmaduke Ruggles, of London and Red Gap, felt so keenly on the 
subject that he was credited with having invented the stirring phrase, “ The 
tin-opener slays its thousands ”; and also that Colonel Ruggles’s sentiments, 
expanded by the genius of Rocky Mountain journalism, so impressed the 
Earl of Brinstead as to cause his lordship to starve himself on American 
dining-cars out of dread of appendicitis provoked by “ tinned food.” 

It is this apprehensive and distrustful attitude which we should like ‘to 
see disappear. We do not mean to criticise our French and English friends 
for it any more than we expect them to criticise our boys now in France, 
who write home that they like their French comrades but not the “ nasty 
French wine.” 

5 
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The relation of America to France with regard to food must always be 
that of pupil to teacher. For the sake of national pride and vanity, however, 
we cannot but wish that our army might introduce to the traditional home of 
delicate feasting some of the delicacies of our native cooking as well as the 
utilitarian canned meats and vegetables. A decade of years ago an American 
traveler in France found a curious group assembled about a sign reading 
“ Mince Pie.” 

“Thin magpies?” said one to the other. “It is droll that they should 
tell us the birds are thin,” and passed on with a shrug. 

A few years later the same traveler, in another European capital, was 
greeted by a head waiter with the proud assurance that the day being the 
Fourth of July the gentleman would be served with a typical American dinner 
of roast beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

Many of our choicest dishes, we fear, will never find their way across the 
water. Stewed chicken and waffles, clam chowder and oysters d@ /a Harvey, 
like certain Italian wines, must be enjoyed on their native heath; but mince- 
meat is a thing which improves with age and travel. When the 25th of 
December comes, it will be surprising if there are not somewhere in France 
Christmas larders containing perhaps battered but still edible mince pies. We 
hope so, for we are sure that the Poilus who are treated to such souvenirs 
of the American home and kitchen will smile a smile of appreciative recol- 
lection should there again in years to come appear in Paris a street placard 
advertising “ thin magpies.” 





Hypnotism as the Cause of Accidents to 
Aviators 


VIATION has become a subject of universal interest, especially since its 

A development as one of the most important agencies in modern warfare. 

Those who formerly looked upon it as a diversion of the “ idle rich” 

or a sport for adventurous spirits must now realize that it is of vital importance 

in the great war. Everything pertaining to it becomes of almost personal 

interest as our American boys daily join the flying forces in both the United 
States and France. 

A recent article by a captain in the Medical Reserve Corps of our 
army, who has been for some time associated with aviation work, gives 
an interesting explanation of the cause of some of the hitherto inexplicable 
casualties and accidents to aviators. It seems that the steady noise of the 
aeroplane’s propeller, combined with the absence of all external stimulus, 
causes a form of hypnotism, which is greatly increased if the pilot keeps his 
eyes on the propeller. The hypnotic effect is a complete lapse of memory 
and unconsciousness of surroundings or occurrences. 

One such instance is given in the case of a man who was making a flight 
in 1911, and who came down on top of the grand stand. His last recollection 
was that of being at a height of about five hundred feet, and then he remem- 
bered nothing until he found himself crashing down on the stand. It is 
thought that accidents caused by this curious phenomenon may for the future 
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be practically averted by a new invention which gives automatic control to 


the stabilizer. 





Does a Married Woman Own Her Clothes? 


OES a married woman own the apparel which her husband has bought 
and paid for and provided for her to wear? This question is not asked 
jocosely. It recently arose in the King’s Bench division of the High 

Court of Justice in England, and has been decided in an elaborate opinion 
by Sir Clement Bailhache, one of the judges of that tribunal. 

Ordinarily, when a husband buys clothing for his wife, he gives it to her, 
so that the title, ownership, and possession are transferred as completely as 
they would be in the case of a free gift to a stranger. The husband retains 
no interest or property right in the articles, nor has he any lien upon them. 
If the apparel is suitable and appropriate to the condition in life of the partiés, 
the husband has discharged his duty to his wife, and the clothing becomes 
hers and is liable to be seized by her creditors in execution if it exceeds her 
actual needs. Where nothing is said between the husband and wife as to her 
clothes being a gift from him, the law nevertheless implies that the transaction 
is a gift, leaving no property right whatever in the man. 

The English case to which we refer, however, was peculiar. A firm had 
recovered a judgment against a married woman and sought to enforce the 
execution by levying upon portions of her wearing-apparel. Her husband 
came into court and alleged that the clothing in question belonged to him. 
He permitted, and indeed desired, his wife to wear it, but it was not hers. To 
establish this claim he testified that three years earlier he and his wife had 
entered into a contract in which it was specifically provided that “ all dresses, 
articles of clothing, and wearing-apparel were to be purchased by him in his 
own name and on his credit, and that when purchased they should be his 
absolute property, which he should be entitled to dispose of as, when, and 
how he pleased, his wife having no right or title to them except to wear 
them during his pleasure.” 

The court upheld this as a valid and lawful agreement which was a bar 
to the attempted levy. The learned judge said that while all the elements of a 
gift to the wife were usually present in cases where the parties lived happily 
without fear of creditors, the law did not compel the husband to give her 
clothes to the wife; it was enough if he furnished them for her to wear. 
“ There was no reason at all why a husband and wife should not agree between 
themselves that the husband should not give, but lend, the necessary apparel 
to the wife.” That seemed to be the case here and the court was therefore 
bound to give effect to the agreement, which it did by dismissing the plaintiff’s 
claim. 

At first blush such a contract seems very much like a carefully devised 
scheme to hinder, delay, and defraud the wife’s creditors; but if it be true 
that the husband’s obligation does not extend beyond lending his wife such 
apparel as she needs, the decision is not open to just criticism. | 
Such a case is not likely to have many counterparts in this country. 
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Very few American wives would consent to borrow their dresses and bonnets 
and boots from their husbands! 





Portugal, an Overlooked Ally 


N infrequent despatch from the Western battle-front generally runs 
somewhat as follows: 


Lonpon, October.—Portuguese troops successfully beat back German raiders last night, 
Field-Marshal Haig reported to-day. 


A faint and momentary curiosity may be stirred in the reader. He says 
to himself: 

“ That’s so. Portugal is in the war on our side, isn’t she?” 

Very much so. Almost from the beginning of the European war Portugal 
has stood on the side of the Entente Allies. She mobilized her peace army of 
thirty thousand men in October, 1914. As the country had universal military 
service, her potential army was much larger, her total available strength being 
placed at fully eight hundred thousand men. It was not until March 8, 1916, 
however, that the republic formally entered the European conflict. Germany 
declared war that day, as a result of Portugal’s action two weeks earlier in 
seizing thirty-six German and Austrian ships lying in her harbors. 

Long prior to that, in November, 1914, Portugal had announced that 
she would stand by her treaties with Great Britain, her oldest friend. As 
early as 1373 a political treaty was concluded between Portugal and England, 
and this covenant, renewed by the treaty of Whitehall in 1661, is still binding. 
Each nation is bound to assist the other, and together they are to form “a 
solid, perpetual, and real league, amity, confederacy, and union.” 

In compliance with the principle thus expressed, Portugal sent troops to 
England for training and other troops to Angola, the Portuguese colony on 
the west coast of Africa. Germany violated this territory, and there were 
armed encounters early in the war, not only in Angola, but on the frontier of 
Mozambique. 

We hear so little of Portugal’s direct and active participation in the war 
for two reasons. The military censorship necessarily veils troop movements, 
and does not permit any announcements of the numbers of Portuguese troops 
or their location. Then, too, America knows little of Portugal and is not 
easily interested in news of her doings. 

Perhaps it should not be so. After all, Portugal is one of the few 
republics in the war. France is the only other among the European belliger- 
ents, unless Russia be provisionally included. True, there is the Tom Thumb 
of republics, San Marino, which fights by the side of Italy, her protector. 

There are several other respects in which Portugal has a claim upon 
American interest. Our chief ally in this hemisphere is Brazil, and Brazil is 
Portuguese in speech, in history, and preponderantly in her racial mixture. 
For those who like history Portugal has the fine figure of Prince Henry the 
Navigator. For those who like literature there is Portugal’s epic poet, 
Camoens. For those who like adventure there is the explorer Magellan, the 
four hundredth anniversary of whose circumnavigation of the globe comes in 
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1919 and thereafter. Read Pigafetta’s journal of that Odyssean voyage if 
you would be feasted with curious, brave, and exciting deeds. 

Those who visit New England know how important the Portuguese strain 
has become in the oldest settled part of the United States. With the advent 
of Portuguese fishermen the Gloucester fishing industry has not become less 
picturesque than Rudyard Kipling represented it to be. Cape Cod is a little 
Portugal. New England will furnish a considerable number of men of 
Portuguese blood to the National Army. They will make good soldiers if 
Portuguese history is an index to their fighting qualities. 


Needles for Men 


F there are to be votes for women, let us have needles for men—not threaded 
needles, but those long, clicking implements that woman wields so inces- 
santly this season. 

Since the close of summer woman has been sending man to the front in 
increasing numbers—to the front of the worsted counter, that is, to match the 
yarns of unnamable hues out of which she intends to knit him sweaters, 
' wristlets, ankle-protectors, and— a shudder —cravats. Man, responding 
bravely to the command, goes to the shop and takes his place in the ranks, 
for the worsted counter is three deep these days. He has in his hand a bit 
of wool which he understands to be of a shade called watermelon pink. 

The saleswoman looks at it critically and shakes her head. It is not 
quite certain whether she means that the shop is out of the color or whether 
she is skeptical of the color’s existence. Well might she be so. Man admits 
that he never saw it before. In the right light—but that is a light that never 
was on sea or land. 

Why should the saleswoman view him with suspicion? Does she think 
he is a detective employed by the store secretly to test her for color-blindness? 
Resentment rankles in him. After all, he knows no more about the hue 
than his wife told him. Watermelon pink; he may have it wrong, but he is 
innocent! He is at the worst an accessory after the crime. 

Man sees woman knitting for him, and resolves that he must have needles 
in self-defense; just as woman sees man voting for her, and clamors for the 
ballot to be put into her hand. Woman says that she cannot trust man to 
vote for her. Man knows now that he can’t trust woman to knit for him. 

The colors are the primary difficulty. They are not primary colors. They 
are tints from beyond the infra-red rays. The spectroscope is applied to them 
in vain. There are, secondarily, maladjustments in the finished product. 
When woman has knitted man a sweater, and man, putting on the article, 
finds that he possesses a loosely knitted bath-robe, man is aroused to the 
serious nature of the emergency confronting him. He turns to ancient lore, 
and reads about the centaur Nessus and the robe that Deianira dipped in the 
centaur’s blood and sent to her husband, Hercules. Undoubtedly Deianira 
knitted the garment. It killed Hercules, the strongest man of his time. 

Man, with a couple of knitting-needles and a pipe, can be supremely ~ 
happy. Purl one, puff one, drop a stitch, but don’t drop the pipe. Man is 
magnanimous. He will never retaliate by knitting a sweater for his wife. 











The Man with a Story 


BY SABINE W. WOOD 


EARLY every one has met the man 

with a story. His name is legion. 

In his various cunning disguises he 

comes upon you unawares, on trains, in 

clubs, even at dinner-parties, and, fixing 

you firmly in his baleful gaze, proceeds to 

tell you his tale—that stereotyped and 

changeless story of the single adventure of 
his career. 

He is always an egoist, and deathlessly a 

bore; but he can be detected, and, although 


discovery may not always win avoidance, - 


yet you need not be fooled into giving him 
your attention. You may permit yourself 
the secret luxury of vicariously wandering 
far away into pleasant places, while the 
story-teller feasts himself upon your bodily 
presence and pours into your ears a chatter 
of impotence. 

I may be forgiven if I speak with earnest- 
ness upon this matter, for a man in my line 
of business, and located as I am, is peculiar- 
ly open to such attacks. I should state 
that I am a salesman of sewing-machines, 
and that for ten years my route has been 
along the east coast of China, from Hong- 
Kong to Tientsin, with an occasional de- 
parture into the few interior cities which 
can be reached by rail. There is, perhaps, 
no part of the world more infested with 
male derelicts than this, and the single ad- 
venture is the hall-mark of the derelict. 

I am always on the lookout for them. I 
pride myself on being able to bore beneath 
the most deceiving of exteriors, and to dis- 
cover the story-teller within—and nearly 
always in time to avoid the visitation. 

But now and then I fail, and am forced 
to listen to what should be the inmost se- 
crets of decency; and almost as often I 
have to pay for the dubious entertainment 
in one way or another. And since this is 
piling Ossa upon Pelion, the best advice I 


can give to those who suffer from the at- 
tentions of such persons is to follow my 
plan—whenever possible, get off with Pe- 
lion alone, by offering to grant the derelict 
his small favor before the tale is inflicted. 

But sometimes a man’s rules of life are 
impossible to follow, or at least inadvisable 
to apply; or, again, one ‘may be mistaken. 
It was in this last way, I have always con- 


‘sidered, that I became an unwitting party 


to a murder. 

There was apparently no way of gaging 
Dr. Simpson as a man with a story. We 
came together so casually and so compan- 
ionably that suspicion of him never entered 
my mind. There was nothing of the dere- 
lict about him. He was apparently a man 
of affairs at home, certainly a man of some 
means, and something of a traveler. 

So when he came on board the Woo- 
sung at Hong-Kong, I did not try to avoid 
him, but rather the contrary. He was a 
man of about my own age, between forty- 
five and fifty, rather slight, alert, well- 
dressed, and interested—interested in every- 
thing he saw or heard or smelled. 

As I made no effort to avoid him, we 
merely gravitated toward each other; and 
when he gave me his name, and told me 
that he was from Boston, he naturally re- 
moved all bars to acquaintance. I hail from 
Worcester myself. 

We left Hong-Kong at six in the evening, 
and by ten the doctor and I had sufficiently 
accepted each other to drink our whisky 
and tan-san together before turning in. I 
awoke early, and was on deck before we 
dropped anchor at Swatow, for I had some 
business to do ashore. Simpson was up, 


‘ too, and interested, as usual, in everything 


and everybody. 
Three Englishmen were leaving the 
steamer, and out of common politeness I 
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asked Simpson to share my sampan—a fa- 
vor of which he hastened to avail himself. 

“ Don’t mind me,” he said, when we had 
landed. “ Go on about your business. I'll 
walk around a little and look the place 
over.” 

So I left him. The Woo-sung was not 
due to sail for four hours, which gave me 
time to call on the trade and get back to 
the ship before tiffin. The doctor was al- 
ready there, waiting for me. 

“ Not many people traveling,” he com- 
mented, glancing up and down the deck. 

“No,” I returned. “ It’s the wrong time 
of year. Here come a couple of sampans, 
though. Chinese, first chop. They’ll have 
the best on board.” 

Three cueless Swatow gentlemen, each 


attended by a serving boy, climbed the_ 


gangway, and another boat unloaded two 
of the Englishmen who had gone ashore 
and a new man who might alse have been 
English. This was all — uninteresting 
enough to anybody but Dr. Simpson, who 
couldn’t be persuaded to come to tiffin until 
the anchor was got aboard and the Woo- 


sung had turned her stubby black nose out 
of the harbor and pointed it up the For- 
mosa channel. 

That afternoon I saw nothing of him at 


all. It was very hot, with the southwest 
monsoon following us, soft and sticky, and 
I hung about the deck doing nothing. 

I am not an envious man, as a rule, and 
I have stuck to my job and played fair 
with my people without much thought of 
change; but somehow I had got to thinking 
about Worcester, and Boston Common, and 
the dining-room at Young’s, which Simpson 
had been mentioning, and I began to envy 
him. He didn’t have to travel up and down 
the China coast on the Woo-sung unless he 
wanted to. He could take the next boat 
from Shanghai, if he chose, and inside of a 
week he could be on his way to San Fran- 
cisco and home. I couldn’t do that, and it 
made me restless. I wished Simpson would 
show himself, and we’d talk more about 
home. 

The three Chinese alternately jabbered 
and dozed in the smoke-room. The two 
Englishmen were spread out in the only 
shady corner of the deck, too limp to move. 
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I tramped about, cursing a little now and 
then at the long, smoky stretch of coast- 
line off to port. 

Now this is no frame of mind for a lonely 
bachelor on the China coast to get into in 
hot weather, and when next I came to the 
smoke-room door I went in. I could talk 
to the Swatow gentlemen, if they were 
awake, and I might pick up something use- 
ful to me in a business way; but they were 
not awake. 

In sheer self-defense I called to the bar- 
boy to bring me a drink; but just then my 
eye lighted on the man who came aboard 
with the Britishers. He was slouched down 
in a corner, evidently as lonely as I, and 
suffering as much. 

“ Make it two, boy,” I said, loud enough 
for him to hear. 

He looked up and shook his head. 

“ Much obliged,” he said, “ but I never 
do in hot weather.” 

There was nothing cordial about him, 
though his tone was polite enough; and as 
soon as he had spoken he relapsed into his 
slouch in a way that told me he wanted 
none of my company. So I drank my drink 
alone and went out; but I had recognized 
him. His name was Parker, and he was ac- 
countant and secretary for the export trade 
of Ling Fu & Co., at Swatow. He was an 
American, too. I had heard of him and 
seen him, but we had never met. 

They say out here that when an English- 
man begins to leave off changing his clothes 
for dinner, it is a sign that he is on the down 
grade. I think that when an American 
takes a job under a Chinese, he has started 
to slide; and that was what I thought of 
Parker. * 


II 


DINNER-TIME came, and Dr. Simpson, 
thank the Lord, appeared in a fresh white 
suit, clean and cool. The best I could do 
was to change my collar. 

The sun was dropping over the land as 
we went on deck again, and the following 
breeze, loaded with moisture, settled the 
smoke from the ship’s funnel over her decks 
in a stifling, cindery cloud, so that we gave 
it up for the smoke-room. 

The Chinese were already there, and so 
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was Parker, slouched in a chair. The Eng- 
lishmen came in, too, and dropped into a 
corner. Simpson offered me a smoke, and 
we sat down on a settee where the fan could 
reach us. Simpson smoked a while in si- 
lence, gnawing at the end of his cheroot in 
a way that I felt meant conversation. And 
I was not mistaken. 

“ Don’t you find,” he began presently, 
“that the life out here is a trifle enervating? 
I don’t mean physically so much as men- 
tally. I’ve been traveling now for nearly 
six months, and I’ve been knocking about 
along the coast all the way from Calcutta, 
not forgetting Java and the Straits, and 
I’ve observed that Americans and Euro- 
peans haven’t the push and energy they 
have at home, Americans especially. How 
do you find it yourself?” 

“ Well,” I said, “ I suppose that is true 
enough. At home the atmosphere is differ- 
ent. Everybody hustles. Here nobody 
does, and a lone American here and there 
can’t exactly change the habits of China, 
you know.” 

“So you change your own habits!” 

“TI expect we do, to some extent,” I re- 
turned, wondering what he was driving at. 

“T believe,” he asserted, flinging away 
the end of his cheroot and preparing to 
light another, “ that is the real ‘ call of the 
East’ we hear so much about. It is the 
lazy life, and its permanent effect on a 
man’s character. I will venture to say that 
of those who have lived ten years in this 
part of the world, not one in ten can ever 
go back home and become a real, live Amer- 
ican again. And he is lucky if he doesn’t 
go to pieces altogether, and end as a sort 
of a derelict, like a lot I’ve met.” 

Simpson’s voice was a deep, rich bary- 
tone, and he did not try to moderate it. I 
saw the two Englishmen stare their disap- 
proval. They were not Englishmen of the 
sort you generally find in books — wild 
younger sons, or the scions of wealthy 
houses. If ever in their lives at home they 
had dressed for dinner, they looked as if 
they had begun to drop the habit; and they 
plainly did not like Simpson’s theories. 

As Simpson struck a light, my eyes fell 
also on Parker, slumped in his chair with 
his back toward us. Even he, as inert a 
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man as I had scen on the coast, shifted un- 
easily, as if he had heard an unpleasant 
truth put into words by an unsympathetic 
tongue. 

“T suppose there are a good many who 
never intend to go back,” Simpson began 
again; “men who have come out here to 
get away from something, to bury them- 
selves.” 

“Yes,” I agreed, for I had known more 
than one like that. “ Only it is their friends 
who generally have to do the burying.” 

“ Exactly!” boomed Simpson. “I once 
knew of a man who is believed to have come 
out here. I did not know him personally, 
you understand. I never laid eyes on him, 
for the matter of that, but his story is 
rather tragic.” 

I was in for it. 
me now. 

“ He was not the sort of man, from what 
I can learn, whom you would expect to 
turn out that way,” Simpson went on in a 
reflective tone. “He was about thirty 
when he left Boston, and that was five years 
ago, or a little more. He was a married 
man, too, and he had an excellent position 
in a big leather house, with every prospect 
of a good future; yet he dropped out one 
day—dropped out absolutely. Except for 
one indirect report from Shanghai that he 
had been seen somewhere out here, not a 
word has come from him for five years. 

“To begin with, he was an only son of 
very well-to-do people, and that, of course, 
nine times out of ten, is tantamount to say- 
ing that he was a spoiled boy. At any rate, 
he was the kind that must always have its 
own way or go into the sulks. His father 
sent him to college; but he was allowed to 
choose most of his own courses, and he 
picked the easiest ones, which were those 
of the least probable use to him in any line 
of work he might follow. The result was 
that he had a glorious college career, and 
came out as poorly equipped as a young 
man can well be to start the serious affairs 
of life. r 

“ But he was hardly to be blamed for 
that. His mother was dead, and his father, 
who was not a college man, assumed that a 
college education was a college education, 
and that that was all there was to be said 
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of it; that it fitted a young man to assume 
at once a position of responsibility — any 
position in which brains are supposed to 
count. He did not know that brains are 
not made in colleges, and that character is 
the thing that counts in life; nor did he in 
the least realize that the lad’s bringing up 
- was against his ever having any character 
at all. 

“ The father decided that his son should 
become a banker; so when the boy had 
scraped together enough superficial ac- 
quirements to make it impossible for 
the college to refuse him a _ degree, 
he was forthwith launched —after his 
usual summer vacation—in a _ Boston 
financial house, where he got four dol- 
lars a week, lived at home, and had all the 
bills that his allowance wouldn’t pay settled 
by his father. No responsibility for the 
boy, you see; no chance at all to find out 
what self-respect is like, or to learn the 
value of a dollar.” 


Ill 


Simpson paused as if in the regular order 
of narration he had come to the end of a 
chapter. I was not particularly interested 
in the story of the boy, but there was some- 
thing in the way it was told that held my 
attention. I kept wondering, for one thing, 
where Simpson came in. He had said that 
the boy was not even an acquaintance, and 
yet he was going into his character, or lack 
of character, with a thoroughness that 
showed some pretty close study. 

It was a story that he must have told 
often, too, for there was a certain glibness 
in his style that could hardly have come 
without practise. He was like an actor who 
has spoken his part for a hundred odd 
nights, and has become letter-perfect. There 
was stage business, too—slight gestures of 
the head and hand, raisings and lowerings 
of the eyebrows. Even the cheroot seemed 
to go out as if trained to do so, in order that 
another might be chosen and lighted at 
some effective moment. 

Simpson was lighting one now. 

“ So,” he said, licking down a loose cor- 
ner, “ when the boy got married ” — he 
placed the cheroot between his wide, square- 
ended teeth — “to a stenographer in the 
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bank ”—he struck a match under the chair- 


-arm—* there was the devil to pay. The 


boy’s father had ro great objection to his 
marrying; in fact, he had been looking 
about in the exclusive precincts of the Back 
Bay with an eye to just such a develop- 
ment; but here the boy had chosen for him- 
self, and a stenographer! 

“ And what did he do? Why, the natu- 
ral thing, of course. Instead of recognizing 
that his son had done exactly what might 
have been expected, as the young man had 
never learned self-control and responsibil- 
ity, the father turned on him, cursed him 
for disgracing the family name, and kicked 
him out. 

“ It was the most brutal kind of injustice, 
of course. A man’s brutality to some one 
who has trusted him, or has been his de- 
pendent, is always a thousand times greater 
than it could possibly be to any one else. 

“With the first real spark of manhood 
he had ever been called upon to show, the 
boy defied his father and went off with his 
wife. He had a little money—a couple of 
thousand dollars—iteft him by his mother; 
and on the strength of this he took the girl 
away from her work and set her up in an 
apartment somewhere, with a light house- 
keeping kit, and with nothing to do but 
mend his socks and wait for him to come 
home at dinner-time. 

“This went on for about six months, 
and then the father died suddenly of heart- 
disease. When his affairs were settled, 
after the funeral, it was found that his 
debts were his chief possessions, and that 
there was nothing for the boy but ten thou- 
sand dollars or so from a life-insurance. 

“Now a young man who goes into a 
banking-house in these days must have cer- 
tain qualifications. They may be of two 
kinds — either capital and influence, or 
brains. The boy I am telling about had 
neither. He had nothing but a set of so- 
ciety mannerisms and a taste for luxury. 
This being so, there is really no need to tell 
in detail what happened. You have already 
guessed it. He saw the other fellows go 
above him while he stood still. He lived 
meanwhile according to his traditions, and 
on his principal. When he saw that dimin- 
ish, he speculated in stocks, won, lost, kept 
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losing, was discovered by the firm and 
dropped at the end of the month. There 
was no suspicion of.dishonesty against him. 
It was simply the rule against stock-gam- 
bling that he had disobeyed. On principle 
he could no longer be trusted. 

“ But his wife was a good girl. She had 
never been led to believe that work was not 
intended for human beings, so she stopped 
sitting in the flat and waiting for him to 
come home to tell her that he was still hunt- 
ing for a job, and went back to her type- 
writer in the first office that would take 
her.” 

The doctor paused again, and a peculiar, 
sudden sense of an audience made me look 
across the smoke-room. I had not noticed 
before that any one was interested, or even 
listening. Now I saw that they were all 
waiting for Simpson to go on. 

The two Englishmen opposite were no 
longer lounging, but were sitting in atti- 
tudes of attention and gazing across at us. 
Even the. three Chinese gentlemen from 
Swatow had ceased their guttural exchanges 
and were regarding the teller of the tale, al- 
though I doubt if they understood a single 
word. 

But Simpson seemed unconscious of the 
listeners, and went on as before, with his 
round barytone unmoderated, talking 
straight at the bulkhead opposite, over the 
top of Parker’s chair, into which the occu- 
pant had slumped until the back of his skull 
was just visible. 

“ Yes,” said Simpson, with a deliberate 
reflectiveness in his tone, “ that girl was a 
good girl. You see, I knew her — after- 
ward. It was she who finally got him into 
a leather house, where he did fairly well, 
was advanced, and was making good—that 
is, as good as a man of his type can ever 
make anywhere. 

“ But he was never, it seemed, reconciled 
to what the future apparently held out for 
him. It was his legacy of self-esteem, I 
suppose—the sort of handicap that so many 
men carry through life, a burden that makes 
them unwilling to take their proper station 
in the world and to do the things they are 
qualified for. How many men do you know 
who are dissatisfied, out of place, because 
they deem themselves too mighty for small- 
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er things? They are like swimmers who 
try to keep from getting their heads wet. 

“ With the girl it was different. She had 
no false pride at all, and was perfectly will- 
ing to remain at one level until she had 
found the means to a higher one. She was 
not ashamed of being somebody’s stenog- 
rapher. So, in course of time, she rose to ° 
the position of confidential secretary at a 
good salary. 

“Tt is easy enough to guess how matters 
stood in that household. The wife was the 
chief breadwinner, and although she never 
let her husband know it by any word or 
act, no matter what the provocation, he 
must have suspected that she used more 
money than she accounted for; and that 
was a fatal suspicion.” 

Simpson paused again, and the silence of 
the room instantly became charged with 
the tenseness of—waiting. I do not know 
just the word for it. I could not rouse in 
myself the interest in this story that the 
others seemed to display. They had sensed 
something that I could not grasp. 

Simpson went on: 

“ But his surmises as to the money she 
spent for this and that were never voiced. 
Possibly they never reached the dignity of 
a suspicion until something happened 
which, to his mind, made them proof. It 
was one night as he was coming home. He 
had climbed the stairs, and, just before 
reaching his floor, he passed a man coming 
down. Turning onto his own landing, he 
was just in time to see his wife going in at 
their entryway. It was quite evident to 
him that she had walked to the stairs with 
the stranger, as in fact she had. 

“‘ Such terrible mistakes are made in lit- 
tle things! The very tone of a voice can 
upset a career—has done it, I suppose, 
many times. Just the wrong inflection in 
asking a question may arouse a stubborn 
sense of insult that refuses explanation and 
creates a breach between two persons—a 
breach that can never be closed, because 
the raw surfaces are out of touch and in- 
fected by the poison of misbelief. If he 
had asked who this man was in a voice that 
had not plainly indicated distrust in her, 
nothing would have happened. As it was, 
hurt and insulted, she kept silence. 
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“The fact was that some relative had 
died and left her a sum of money. The 
man on the stairs was the relative’s execu- 
tor, who had called in connection with the 
bequest. She had instantly decided to 
spend the money—a few hundred dollars— 
upon a little trip somewhere, a vacation for 
both of them. He was not to know until 
her plans were complete. It was to be a 
surprise. A good girl, you see! 

“The psychologists who pretend to ana- 
lyze and catalogue our emotions,” went on 
Simpson, after another of his slightly dra- 
matic pauses, “ are clever, but they are not 
yet very useful. If they were, they would 
practise their profession as a physician does, 
and when two hearts become sick, they 
would come forward with the proper 
remedy. Love and jealousy are the com- 
ponents of hatred or despair, according to 
the proportions of the mixture. 

“The man I have been telling about 
loved the woman. There can be no doubt 


of that; but outside conditions, circum- 
stances that he never had the power to 
modify, much less to control, had engulfed 


him. Ever since he had left college, the 
world, his world, had been gradually but 
surely pushing him out into space beyond 
its orbit. His college friends had been go- 
ing on without him. He had seen the so- 
cial position that he considered his birth- 
right gradually recede until it was almost 
beyond his reach. The men with whom he 
had started, apparently no better equipped 
than himself, but favored by a smiling for- 
tune, had outstripped him. He could not 
understand it. 

“ And now there had come to prey upon 
him the thought that his wife, who was so 
far below him in his own father’s estima- 
tion that she could never be accepted, was 
joining the others, and was leaving him de- 
serted and outcast, even from her heart. 

“ As the days went by, they preserved 
the outward conventions of companionship, 
but only the form was there. The soul of 
it was gone. If it was bad for him, it was 
worse for her, for there had happened one 
of those accidents of fate that make one 
turn unbeliever overnight. The delight 
with which she would have greeted it a 
month before was now turned to fear and 
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wretchedness by the cruelty of his dumb 
suspicion. There were days of suffering, 
when, physically unfit, she forced herself to 
her work through sheer terror of what dis- 
covery might mean. To become the mother 
of his child, under suspicion! 

“ Heaven only knows what she went 
through in those days. Then came the end. 
One morning she had gone to the executor 
of her relative to sign some papers, and had 
been taken ill in his office. Calling a taxi- 
cab, he had offered to see her home. After 
they had started, she was so much better 
that he had asked permission to drive to 
the South Station for a grip that he had 
left there. On the way the jolting of the 
cab on the cobbles affected her badly, and 
she turned so white that the man became 
alarmed, and drew her to him with his arm, 
to encourage and steady her. And it was 
just at that moment that her husband saw 
them, driving toward the station. 

“To a man of his make-up and stamina 
it was, of course, like a detonator to a 
charge of guncotton. He simply exploded 
and disappeared as completely as if he had 
been blown to atoms, then and there. He 
had been so close to the cab that she had 
seen the look in his eyes. If she had not 
been so ill she would have made the driver 
stop; but it was so sudden, so unexpected, 
that before she could cry out her pride had 
stepped in and bidden her to keep silence 
in the presence of a stranger.” 


IV 


As Simpson in his deliberate, chapter- 
ending fashion ceased speaking, something 
made me turn and look at him. I do not 
know what it was—one of those queer, sub- 
conscious pulls upon the attention, I sup- 
pose, such as cause you to turn in the street 
after passing some one, without in the least 
knowing why. 

His voice had been calm, steady, and if 
anything, rather flat; but his face, when I 
saw it, brought to me the realization that 
he himself must have some very vital in- 
terest in the people about whom he had 
been telling. He was white, like a candle, 
and his eyes burned and glittered like liv- 
ing light in a death’s-head. He was sweat- 
ing, too. Drops glistened on his forehead. 
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He did not seem aware of my scrutiny, or 
even of my presence, but sat there motion- 
less, except for his fingers, which slowly 
twisted and crumbled the unlighted cheroot 
he held. " He was like men I have seen 
risking their last dollar at Charley’s in 
Hong-Kong. For all the world, he was a 
man whose life depends upon the chance 
of a single turn of the wheel. 

The other men in the room were watch- 
ing, too, with the same absorbed look that 
I had noticed before; but there was too 
much that I did not understand, and I did 
not like it. I felt like an outsider delib- 
erately ignored. Nervously I leaned for- 
ward to take a match from the box on the 
table, and by bare chance, in doing so, I 
caught in a mirror screwed to the after 
bulkhead the reflection of the face of 
Parker, whom I had almost forgotten. 

In an instant I became a sharer in the 
secret. The man’s face was a mask, gray, 
like the ashes of a dead fire. His jaw hung 
loose, his eyes stared straight ahead of him 
as if they were seeing again the scenes that 
Simpson had described. 

I knew now. It was Parker, who worked 
for a Chinese firm at Swatow! It was he 
whom the Englishmen and the three China- 
men had been watching, not us. He was 
the man about whom Simpson had been 
telling. 

And Sithpson knew. He had been telling 
it for a purpose. What purpose? 

The pity and the tragedy of it, when I 
saw Parker’s face, nearly overcame me; 
but the thing was so sudden, and after all, 
so hard to realize, that I had formed no 
plan when Simpson began to speak again. 
He took up the story where he had left it, 
the steadiness of his voice belying the fire 
in his eyes, which were fixed upon the back 
of Parker’s chair. 

“ During all this time I have been telling 
about ”—his tone was a little lower and 
somehow a little less practised as he went 


on—“‘I did not know the woman at all.. 


My acquaintance with her came at the time 
when her child was born—her husband’s 
son.” 

I did not want to see Parker’s face, yet 
for the life of me I could not resist edging 
forward to where I could catch it in the 
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mirror. Human curiosity as to the misfor- 
tunes of others is a strange thing. 

“T did not learn the story all at once,” 
Simpson was saying. “ As a physician, I 
first became interested in the case, which 
was somewhat unusual, and then in the pa- 
tient’s personality ior its own sake. After 
she left the hospital I kept track of her, 
and took pains to learn how she and the 
baby were getting on. She was not strong, 
you see, and had no resources except her 
earnings. She really was not able to go 
about her usual duties at her employer’s 
office; but although he offered leave of ab- 
sence with pay, she would not accept it, 
and kept on with her work. 

“When the boy was a year old, she was 
back in the hospital for an operation. After 
that, for a time, she was better, and even, 
I think, happy, because she had her child. 
She made every effort to learn of her hus- 
band’s whereabouts, but with the excep- 
tion of an indirect report of his being seen 
in Shanghai nearly two years after he dis- 
appeared, she could get no trace of him. 

“‘ So she went on, sometimes out of health 
and obliged to give up work, at other times 
in better health and able to earn a living: 
But she was very proud. She would accept 
nothing, even in times when I am sure she 
did not have enough to eat, or enough to 
wear, or enough fuel to keep her warm. She 
said she would rather die and take her boy 
with her than live upon charity. That was 
the spirit of her. : 

“When the boy was about four, she 
brought him to me one day, ill. It was 
typhoid, and was already showing signs of 
going badly. I tried—hard—to save the lit- 
tle fellow, for he was a bright little chap; 
but his lungs complicated the case, and— 
he died one night, with his mother holding 
him in her arms.” 

Simpson paused, staring at the chair that 
hid Parker. 

“Then she went to pieces herself,” he 
went on slowly and intensely. “ In a month 
she was in the hospital again. I did my 
best for her, but—she lingered—” 

I saw Parker’s head suddenly rise, and 
the next instant he shot out of his chair as 
if a catapult had suddenly been sprung 
under him. His face was still the color of 
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dead ashes, and he trembled and jerked like 
an epileptic. 

“Stop! Stop it!” he shouted at us. 
“T’m the man! I’m Frank Harper, the 
poltroon, the coward, you’ve been telling 
about! Do you think I’m not punished? 
Do you think I haven’t lived in hell these 
five years, that you have to come to send 
me there? Oh—I’m going. I won’t find 
her, but I’ll be out of the same world with 
you, you devil—for a little while!” 

As he sprang through the smoke-room 
door, I could see the three chimneylike 
signal-towers on the high point of Woo- 
seu-shan, and I knew that we were coming 
to Amoy. When Parker, or Harper, disap- 
peared, I followed cn deck, leaving Simpson 
sitting where he was, for he made no sign 
of moving. The two Englishmen sprang 
after me, and we three were in time to catch 
the sound of a splash somewhere astern. 

“ Man overboard!” sang out one of the 
Britishers. 


“ No good,” said the other. “ We’re be- 


tween the island and the Chaw-chat. Chow- 
chow water, you know. They can’t get him 


out of that.” 

And they could not. 

I did not go back to Simpson in the 
smoke-room, but we sat down outside. 
Presently he came to me. His manner was 
effusive, like that of a man who has just 
played for a big stake—and won. 
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“It was a rather tragic ending,” he ob- 
served as he sat down and prepared to light 
a fresh cheroot. “I had hardly counted 
on it in that way.” 

“Counted on it?” I inquired, turning on 
him, for there was something a little too 
cold-blooded in his tone to suit me just 
then. 

“ Yes,” he answered. “I could not know 
how he would take it. I’ve figured out so 
many ways, but never exactly this one. . 
You see, I wanted to find.,him. I’ve been 
out here six months now, and I’ve told that 
story within the hearing of about every man 
who could possibly be Harper all the way 
from Batavia. When I began this time, I 
did not know it was he. The way the Eng- 
lishmen and the Chinese watched him gave 
me the clue. Now I’m going home. Mrs. 
Harper will—” 

“Mrs. Harper!” I shouted. “Do you 
mean that this man’s wife is not dead?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Simpson in an in- 
jured tone. “I did not say, or even inti- 
mate, that she was dead, did I? She made 
a perfectly good recovery, though it was 
rather a problem at first. Mrs. Harper 
has religious scruples against divorce, so I 
came out here to learn whether he was still 
alive. She will be shocked, of course, at 
hearing that he is not, but,” he concluded 
complacently, “I think I shall be able to 
console her!” 





ROSE-PETALS 


RosE-PETALS, deep-dyed and fragrant— 
I kiss them and send them to you; 
Wanderlust calling the vagrant— 
I wonder if you hear it, too! 


Rose fragrance, passionate, haunting, 
What will it tell you of me? 

Whom will it tell you I’m wanting— 
Waiting and longing to see? 


Rose-petals, slumbrous, appealing, 
Velvety, soft like your touch; 

They bring one thought over me stealing— 
Dearest, I miss you so much! 


The rose I wore over my heart, dear, 
Was fresh when our passion was new; 

The thorns I must keep, but the petals— 
I kiss them and send them to you! 


Nell Stewart Alexander 

















THE STORY OF 


The <ehlfthien Sun. 


A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST 


NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 


“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 


ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 
By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the seventh of a series of articles narrating the 
history of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 


life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in 
the May number, told of the founding of the paper by Benjamin H. Day, in September, 
1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), gave a full account of the 
memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over the world. The third, 
fourth, and fifth (July, August, and September) continued the paper’s prosperous record 
under its second proprietor, Moses Yale Beach, and his sons, Moses Sperry and Alfred 
Ely Beach, down to the time of its sale, in January, 1868, to a company whose guid- 


ing spirit was the great Charles A. Dana. 


HEN Dana came into control of 
the Sun, the city of New York, 
which. then included only Mang 

hattan and the Bronx, had less than a 

million population, yet it supported, or was 

asked to support, almost as many news- 
papers as it has to-day. That was the day 
of the great personal editor. Bennett had 
his Herald, with James Gordon Bennett, 

Jr., as managing editor. Horace Greeley 
was known throughout America as the edi- 
tor of the Tribune. Henry J. Raymond 
was at the head of the Times. Manton 
Marble—who died in England last sum- 
mer—was the intellectual chief of the high- 
ly intellectual World. 

The greatest Republican politician of 
that day, Thurlow Weed, was the editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser. He had just 
changed his political throne from the Astor 
House to the comparatively new Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel. Weed was seventy-one years 
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The sixth (October) sketched Mr. Dana’s 


career before his accession to his journalistic throne in the office of the Sun. 





old, but not the Nestor of New York edi- 
tors, for William Cullen Bryant was three 
years his senior and still the active editor 
of the Evening Post. The Evening Express, 
later to be incorporated with the Mail, was 
ruled by the brothers Brooks, James as 
editor-in-chief and Erastus as manager. 
David M. Stone ran the Journal of Com- 
merce. Ben Wood owned the only penny 
paper in town—the Evening News. Marcus 
M. Pomeroy, better known as Brick Pom- 
eroy, had just started his sensational sheet, 
the Democrat, on the strength of the repu- 
tation he had won in the West as editor of 
the La Crosse Democrat. Later he changed 
the title of the Democrat to Pomeroy’s 
Advance Thought. 

These were the men who assailed or de- 
fended the methods of the reconstruction of 
the South; who stood up for President 
Johnson, or cried for his impeachment; who 
supported the Presidential ambitions of 
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Grant, then the looming figure in national 
politics, or decried the elevation of one 
whose fame had been exclusively military; 
who hammered at the wicked gates of Tam- 
many Hall, or tried to excuse its methods. 


IN THE REIGN OF “ BOSS ” TWEED 


Tweed had not yet committed his mag- 
nificent atrocities of loot, but he was prac- 
tically the boss of the city, at the same 
time a State Senator and the street com- 
missioner. John Kelly, then forty-six—two 
years the senior of the boss—was sheriff of 
New York. Richard Croker, who was to 
succeed Kelly as Kelly succeeded Tweed 
at the head of the wigwam, was then a 
stocky youth of twenty-five, engineer of a 
fire-department steamer and the leader of 
the militant youth of Fourth Avenue. He 
was already actively concerned in politics, 
allied with the Young Democracy that was 
rising against Tweed. In the year when 
Dana took the Sun, Croker was elected an 
alderman. 

A slender boy of ten played in those 
days in Madison Square Park, hard by his 
home in East Twentieth Street, just east 
of Broadway. His name was Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

New York’s richest man was William B. 
Astor, with a fortune of perhaps fifty 
million dollars. He was then seventy-six 
years old, but he walked every day from 
his home in Lafayette Place—from its win- 
dows he could see the Bowery, which had 
been a real bouwerie in his boyhood—to 
the little office in Prince Street where he 
worked all day at the tasks that fell upon 
the shoulders of the Landlord of New York. 
He probably never had_heard of John D. 
Rockefeller, a prosperous young oil man in 
the Middle West. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, only two years 
younger than Astor, was president of the 
New York Central Railroad, and was link- 
ing together the great railway system that 
is now known by his name, battling the 
while against the strategy of Jay Gould 
and his sinister associates. By far the most 
imposing figure in financial America, Van- 
cerbilt had everything in the world that he 
’ wanted—except Dexter, and that great 
trotter was in the stable of Robert Bonner, 
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who was not only rich enough to keep Dex- 
ter, but could afford to pay Henry Ward 
Beecher thirty thousand dollars for a novel, 
“ Norwood,” to be printed serially in the 
Ledger. 

Only one other New Yorker of 1868 
ranked in wealth with Astor and Vander- 
bilt—Alexander T. Stewart, whose yearly 
income was perhaps greater than either. 
He was then worth about thirty million 
collars, and he had astonished the business 
world by building a retail shop on Broad- 
way, between Ninth and Tenth Streets— 
row half of Wanamaker’s—at a cost of two 
millions and three-quarters. 


THE BIG NAMES OF WALL STREET 


In Wall Street the big names were August 
Belmont, Larry Jerome, Jay Gould, Daniel 
Drew, and Jim Fisk. Gould and Fisk were 
doing what they pleased with Erie stock. 
They and the leaders of Tammany Hall, 
like Tweed and Peter B. Sweeney and Slip- 
pery Dick Connelly, hatched schemes for 
fortune as they sat either in the Hoffman 
House, where Fisk sometimes lived, or at 
dinner in the house in West Twenty-Third 
Street, where the only woman at table was 
Josie Mansfield. 

Of the great hotels of that day not more 
than one or two are left. The Fifth Avenue 
then took rank not only as the finest hos- 
telry in New York, but perhaps in the 
world. The Hoffman House was running 
as a European-plan hotel. It had not yet 
become a Democratic headquarters, for the 
Democrats still preferred the New York, on 
the American plan. The other big “ every- 
thing included ” hotels were the St. Nicho- 
las, where Middle West folk stayed, and 
the Metropolitan, where the exploiter of 
mining-stock held forth. Among the 
smaller and European-plan hotels were the 
St. James, the St. Denis, the Everett, and 
the Clarendon, all more or less fashionable, 
and the Brevoort and the Barcelona, pat- 
ronized largely by foreigners. 

The restaurants were limited in number, 
for New York had not acquired the restau- 
rant habit as strongly as it has it now. When 
you have mentioned Delmonico’s, Taylor’s, 
Curet’s, and the Café de l’Université, you 
have almost a complete list of the places 
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to which fashion drove in its brougham 
after the theater. 


THEATERS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 


The playhouses were plentiful enough, 
considering the size of the city. None was 
north of Twenty-Fourth Street. Wallack’s, 
at Broadway and Thirteenth Street, was 
considered the best theater in America. 
The Grand Opera House, at Eighth Avenue 
and Twenty-Third Street, was called the 
handsomest. Surely it was costly enough, 
for Jim Fisk, who had his own way with 
Erie finances, paid eight hundred thousand 
dollars of the railroad stockholders’ gold for 
it, to buy it from the railroad later with 
some of its own stock, of problematical 
value. 

The Academy of Music, at Fourteenth 
Street and Irving Place, housed Italian 
opera. The Théatre Frangais, also on Four- 
teenth Street, but near Sixth Avenue, was 
the original home in this country of opera 
bouffe. Opera burlesque prevailed at the 
Fifth Avenue Opera House, on West Twen- 
ty-Fourth Street. The Olympic, on Broad- 
way near Houston, had been built for Laura 
Keene; it was there that Edward A. Sothern 
first appeared under his own name. Barney 
Williams, the Sun’s first newsboy, was man- 
aging the Broadway Theater, in Broadway 
near Broome Street. Edwin Booth was 
building a fine theater of his own at Sixth 
Avenue and Twenty-Third Street — des- 
tined to score an artistic but not a financial 
success. 





CLUBS AND CLUBMEN OF THE PERIOD 


Club life was well advanced. In the 
house of the Century Club, then in East 
Fifteenth Street, the member would come 
upon Bayard Taylor, George William Cur- 
tis, Parke Godwin, William Allen Butler, 
Fdwin Booth, Lester Wallack, John Jacob 
Astor, August Belmont. The Union League 
was young, and was just about to move 
from a rented home at Broadway and Sev- 
enteenth Street to the Jerome house, at 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-Sixth Street, 
where it remained until 1881, then to go to 
its present home in Fifth Avenue at Thirty- 
Ninth Street. In the Union League could 


be seen John Jay, Horace Greeley, William 
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E. Dodge, and other enthusiastic Repub- 
licans. Upon occasion Mr. Dana went there, 
but he was not an ardent clubman. 

All in all, the New York of Dana’s first 
year as an absolute editor was an interest- 
ing island, with just about as much of 
virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, sunlight 
and drabness, as may be found on any 
island of nine hundred thousand people. 
He did not set out to reform it. He did not 
try to turn the general journalism of that 
day out of certain deep grooves into which 
it had sunk. He had his own ideas of what 
news was, how it should be written, how 
displayed; but they were ideas, not theo- 
ries. He was not perturbed because the 
Sun had not handled a big story just the 
way the Herald or the Tribune dished it 
up; nor was it of the slightest consequence 
to him what Mr. Bennett or Mr. Greeley 
thought of the way the Sun used the story. 


DANA’S VIEWS ON JOURNALISM 


Dana made no rules. Other newspapers 
have had printed commandments for their 
writers, but the Sun has never wasted a 
penny’s worth of paper on rules. If there 
ever was a rule in the office, it was “ be in- 
teresting,” and it was not only an unwrit- 
ten rule, but generally an unspoken one. 

Dana’s realization that journalism was a 
profession which could be neither guided 
nor governed by set rules was expressed in 
a speech made by him before the Wiscon- 
sin Editorial Association at Milwaukee, in 
1888: 


There is no system of maxims or professional 
rules that I know of that is laid down for the 
guidance of the journalist. The physician has his 
system of ethics and that sublime oath of Hip- 
pocrates which human wisdom has never tran- 
scended. The lawyer also has his code of ethics 
and the rules of the courts and the rules of prac- 
tise which he is instructed in; but I have never 
met with a system of maxims that seemed to me 
to be perfectly adapted to the general direction . 
of a newspaperman. I have written down a few 
principles which occurred to me, which, with 
your permission, gentlemen, I will read for the 
benefit of the young newspapermen here to-night : 

Get the news, get all the news, get nothing but 
the news. 

Copy nothing from another publication with- 
out perfect credt. 

Never print an interview without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the party interviewed. 
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Never print a paid advertisement as news- 
matter. Let every advertisement appear as an 
advertisement; no sailing under false colors. 

Never attack the weak or the defenseless, either 
by argument, by invective, cr by ridicule, unless 
there is some absolute public necessity for so 
doing. 

Fight for your opinions, but do not believe that 
they contain the whole truth or the only truth. 

Support your party, if you have one; but do 
not think all the good men are in it and all the 
bad ones outside of it. 

Above all, know and believe that humanity is 
advancing; that there is progress in human life 
and human affairs; and that, as sure as God 
lives, the future will be greater and better than 
the present or the past. 


In other words, don’t loaf, don’t cheat, 
con’t dissemble, don’t bully, don’t be nar- 
row, don’t grouch. Mr. Dana’s maxims 
were as applicable to any other business as 
to his own. In a lecture delivered at Cor- 
nell University in 1894—three years before 
his death—Mr. Dana uttered more maxims 
“of value to a newspaper-maker ”: 


Never be in a hurry. 

Hold fast to the Constitution. 

Stand by the Stars and Stripes. Above all, 
stand for liberty, whatever happens. 

A word that is not spoken never does any 
mischief. 

All the goodness of a good egg cannot make up 
for the badness of a bad one. 

If you find you have been wrong, don’t fear to 
say so. 


All these maxims were quite as useful 
to the merchant as to the newspaperman. 
They related to the broad conduct of life. 
They counseled against folly, so far as the 
making of newspapers was concerned, but 
they did not convey the mysterious pre- 
scription with which Dana revived Ameri- 
can journalism from that trance in which 
it had forgotten that everybody is human 
and that the English language is alive and 
fiuid. 


NO RULES FOR MAKING A NEWSPAPER 


If there had been rules by which a living 
newspaper could be made from men and ink 
and wood-pulp, Dana would have known 
them; but there were none, nor are there 
_ now. The present editor of the Sun, E. P. 
Mitchell, who knew Dana better than any 
other man knew him, said in an address at 
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the Pulitzer School of Journalism a few 
years ago: 


Mr. Dana used to lecture on journalism some- 
times, when he was invited, but in the bottom of 
my heart I don’t believe he had any theories of 
journalism other than common sense and free 
play for individual talent when discovered and 
available. And I do remember distinctly that 
when he sent Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, then fresh 
from St. Louis, on to Washington to report in 
semieditorial correspondence the critical stage of 
the electoral controversy of 1876, Mr. Dana did 
not think it necessary to instruct that correspon- 
dent to assimilate his style to the Sun’s methods 
and traditions. Never was a job of momentous 
journalistic importance better done in the absence 
of plain sailing directions; but that, perhaps, was 
due partly to the fact that Mr. Pulitzer was some- 
what of an individualist himself. 

For the ancient common law of journalism, as 
derived from England, and perhaps before that 
from away back in Beeotia, Mr. Dana didn’t care 
one comic supplement. If anybody had asked 
Mr. Dana to compile a set of specific directions 
for running a newspaper, his reply, I am sure, 
would have been something like this: 

“Heaven bless you, young man, there aren’t 
any rules! Go ahead and write when you have 
something to say, not when you think you ought 
to say something. I'll edit out the nonsense. 
And, by the way, unless there happens to have 
been born into your noddle a little bit of the 
native aptitude, you ought to go and be a lawyer 
or a farmer or a banker or a great statesman.” 


Mr. Dana had no regard for typographi- 
cal gymnastics. To him a head-line was 
something to fill the mind rather than the 
eye. He knew the utter impossibility of 
trying to startle the reader eight times in as 
many adjacent columns—a feat which Mr. 
Bennett and some of his imitators seemed 
to consider feasible. Surprise is not the 
only emotion upon which a newspaper can 
play. The Sun stretched all the human 
octaves from horror to amusement, but the 
keys of horror were only touched when it 
was necessary. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES NEWS 


Make rules for news? How is it possible 
to make a rule for something the value of 
which lies in the fact that it is the narrative 
of what never had happened, in exactly the 


same way, before? John Bogart, a city 
editor of the Sun who absorbed the Dana 
idea of news and the handling thereof, once 
said to a young reporter: 
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“ When a dog bites a man, that is not 
news, because it happens so often. But if 
a man bites a dog, that is news.” 

The Sun always waited for the man to 


bite the dog. 
Here is Mr. Dana’s own definition of 


news: 


The first thing which an editor must look for 
is news. If the newspaper has not the news it 
may have everything else, yet it will be compara- 
tively unsuccessful; and by news I mean every- 
thing that occurs, everything which is of human 
interest, and which is of sufficient interest to 
arrest and absorb the attention of the public or 
of any considerable part of it 

There is a great disposition in some quarters 
to say that the newspapers ought to limit the 
amount of news that they print; that certain 
kinds of news ought not to be published. I do 
not know how that is. I am not prepared to 
maintain any abstract proposition in that line; 
but I have always felt that whatever the divine 
Providence permitted to occur I' was not too 
proud to report. 


THE BEST TRAINING FOR NEWSPAPERMEN 


A belief has been accepted in some 
quarters that the Sun of Dana’s time pre- 
ferred college men for its staff. This was 
in a way false, but it is true that a great 
many of the Sun’s young men came from 
the colleges. Mr. Dana’s views on the 
matter of educational equipment were quite 
plainly expressed by himself: 


If I could have my way, every young man who 
is going to be a newspaperman, and who is not 
absolutely rebellious against it, should learn 
Greek and Latin after the good old fashion. I 
had rather take a young fellow who knows the 
“ Ajax” of Sophocles, and has read Tacitus, and 
can scan every ode of Horace—I would rather 
take him to report a prize-fight or a spelling- 
match, for instance, than to take one wlio has 
never had those advantages. 

At the same time, the cultivated man is not in 
every case the best reporter. One of the best I 
ever knew was a man whe could not spell four 
words correctly to save his life, and his verb did 
not always azree with the subject in person and 
number; but he always got the fact so exactly, 
and he saw the picturesque, the interesting, the 
important aspect of it so vividly, that it was 
worth another man’s while, who possessed the 
knowledge of grammar and spelling, to go over 
the report and write it out. 

Now, that was a man who had genius; he had 
a talent the most indubitable, and he got hand- 
somely paid in spite of his lack of grammar, be- 
cause after his work had been done over by a 
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scholar it was really beautiful. But any maa who 
is sincere and earnest and not always thinking 
about himself can be a good reporter. He can 
learn to ascertain the truth; he can acquire the 
habit of seeing. 

When he looks at a fire, what is the most im- 
portant thing about that fire? Here, let us say, 
are five houses burning; which is the greatest? 
Whose store is that which is burning? And who 
has met with the greatest loss? Has any in- 
dividual perished in the conflagration? Are there 
any very interesting circumstances about the fire? 
How did it occur? Was it like Chicago, where 
a cow kicked over a spirit-lamp and burned up 
the city? 

All these things the reporter has to judge about. 
He is the eye of the paper, and he is there te see 
which is the vital fact in the story, and to pro- 
duce it, tell it, write it out. 


Dana saw the usefulness to a reporter 
oi certain qualities which are acquired 
neither at school nor in the office: 


In the first place, he must know the truth when 
he hears it and sees it. There are a great many 
men who are born without that faculty, unfor- 
tunately. But there are some men that a lie can- 
not deceive; and that is a very precious gift for a 
reporter, as well as for anybody else. The man 
who has it is sure to live long and prosper; 
especially if he is able to tell the truth which he 
sees, to state the fact or the discovery that he 
has been sent out after, in a clear and vivid and 
interesting manner. 

The invariable law of the newspaper is to be 
interesting. Suppose you tell all the truths of 
science in a way that bores the reader; what is 
the good? The truths don’t stay in the mind, 
and nobody thinks any the better of you because 
you have told the truth tediously. The reporter 
must give his story in such a way that you know 
he feels its qualities and events and is interested 
in them. 


THE BEAUTY OF VARIETY IN STYLE 


Dana was catholic not only in his taste 
for news, but in his idea of the manner of 
writing it. Nothing gave him more uneasi- 
ness than to find that a Suz man was 
drifting into a stereotyped way of handling 
a news story or writing an editorial article. 
Even as he advised young men to read 
everything from Shakespeare and Milton 
down, he repeatedly warned them against 
the imitation, unconscious or otherwise, of 
another’s style: 


Do not take any model. Every man has his 
own natural style, and the thing to do is to de- 
velop it into simplicity and clearness. Do not, 
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for instance, labor after such a style as Matthew 
Arnold’s—one of the most beautiful styles that 
has ever been seen in any literature. It is no use 
to try to get another man’s style. or to imitate 
the wit or the mannerisms of another writer. 
The late Mr. Carlyle, for example, did, in my 
judgment, a considerable mischief in his day, 
because he led everybody to write after the style 
of his “ French Revolution,” and it became pretty 
tedious. 


If a writer could not keep on without 
aping the literary fashion of another, then 
he was not for the Sun. Dana wanted good 
English always, but a constant spice of va- 
riety in the treatment of a subject, and in 
the style itself; therefore he chose a variety 
of men. 

If he believed that the best report of a 
ship-launching could be written by a long- 
shoreman, he would have hired the hard- 
handed toiler and assigned him to the job. 
He wanted men who would look at the 
world with open eyes and find the new 
things that were going on. Dana knew 
that they were going on. His vision had 
not been narrowed by too close application 
to newspaper offices where editors and 
managing editors had handled the stock 
stories year in and year out in the same 
wearisome way. 


HOLDING A MIRROR TO HUMAN LIFE 


To Dana life was not a mere procession 
of elections, legislatures, theatrical per- 
formances, murders, and lectures. Life was 
everything—a new kind of apple, a crying 
child on the curb, a policeman’s epigram, 
the exact weight of a candidate for Presi- 
dent, the latest style in whiskers, the origin 
of a new slang expression, the idiosyncra- 
sies of the City Hall clock, a strange four- 
master in the harbor, the head-dresses of 
Syrian girls, a new president or a new foot- 
ball coach at Yale, a vendetta in Mulberry 
Bend—everything was fish to the great net 
of Dana’s mind. 

Human interest! It is an old phrase 
now, and one likely to cause lips to curl 
along Park Row. But the art of picking 
out the happenings of every-day life that 
would appeal to every reader, if so depicted 
that the events lived before the reader’s 
eye, was an art that did not exist until 
Dana came along. Ben Day knew the 
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importance of the trifles of life and the hold 
they took on the people who read his little 
Sun, but it remained for Dana to bring out 
in journalism the literary quality that made 
the trifle live. Whether it was an item of 
three lines or an article of three columns, 
it must have life, or it had no place in the 
Sun. 

Dana did not teach his men how to do 
it. If he taught them anything, it was what 
not to do. His men did the work he wanted 
them to do, not by following instructions, 
but by being unhampered by instructions. 
He set the writer free and let him go his 
own way to glory or failure. There were 
no conventions except those of decency, of 
respect for the English language. Because 
newspapermen had been doing a certain 
thing in a certain way for a century, Dana 
could not see why he and his men should 
go in the same wagon-track. With a word 
or an epigram he destroyed traditions that 
had fettered the profession since the days 
of the Franklin press. 

One day he held up a string of proofs— 
a long obituary of Bismarck, or Blaine, or 
some celebrity who had just passed away. 

“Mr. Lord,” he said to his managing 
editor, “ isn’t that a lot of space to give to 
a dead man?” 

Yet the next day the same Dana came 
from his office to the city editor’s desk to 
inquire who had written a certain story two 
inches long, and, upon learning, went over 
to the reporter who was the author. 

“Very good, young man, very good,” he 
said, pointing to the item. “I wish I could 
write like that!” 


DANA AND THE SUN’S CONTRIBUTORS 


Names of writers meant nothing to Dana. 
He judged everything that was printed in 
the Sun, or offered to it for publication, on 


its own merits. He went through manu- 
script with uncanny speed, the gaze that 
seemed to travel only down the center of 
the page really taking in the whole sub- 
stance. A dull article from a celebrity he 
returned to its envelope with the note 
“ Respectfully declined,” and without a 
thought of the author’s surprise, or possibly 
rage. But over a poem from an up-State 
unknown he might spend half an hour if 
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the verses contained the germ of an idea 
new to him. 

One clergyman who had come into lit- 
erary prominence offered to write some 
articles for the Sum. Dana told him he 
might try. The clergyman evidently had a 
notion that the Swun’s cleverness was a 
worldly, reckless devilishness, and he 
adapted the style of his first article to what 
he supposed was the tone of the paper. 
Dana read it, smiled, wrote across the first 
page “ This is too damned wicked,” and 
mailed it back to the misguided author. 

He was a patient man. A clerk in the 
New York post-office copied by hand 
Edward Everett Hale’s story, “ The Man 
Without a Country,” and offered it to the 
Sun—as original matter—for a hundred 
dollars. It was suggested to Mr. Dana 
that the poor fool should be exposed. 

“No,” said Dana, “ mark it ‘ Respect- 
fully declined,’ and send it back to him. 
He has been honest enough to enclose 


postage-stamps.” 
DELANE AND DANA—A CONTRAST 


The English historian, Kinglake, wrote a 
description of John T. Delane, the most 
famous editor of the London Times, which 
Mr. Dana’s associate, Mr. Mitchell, liked 
to quote as a picture of what Mr. Dana was 
not. It is a fine limning of the great editor, 
as great editors were supposed to be before 
Dana showed his disregard for the jour- 
nalistic dust of the ages: 


From the moment of his entering the editor’s 
room until four or five o’clock in the morning, 
the strain he had to put on his faculties must 
have been always great, and in stirring times 
almost prodigious. There were hours of night 
when he often had to decide—to decide, of 
course, with great swiftness—between two or more 
courses of action momentously different; when, 
besides, he must judge the appeals brought up to 
the paramount arbiter from all kinds of men, from 
all sorts of earthly tribunals; when despatches of 
moment, when telegrams fraught with grave tid- 
ings, when notes hastily scribbled in the Lords or 
Commons, were from time to time coming in to 
disturb, perhaps even to annul, former reckonings; 
and these, besides, were the hours when, on ques- 
tions newly obtruding, yet so closely, so impor- 
tunately, present that they would have to be met 
before sunrise, he somehow must cause to spring 
up sudden essays, invectives, and arguments which 
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only strong power of brain, with even much toil, 
could supply. For the delicate task any other 
than he would require to be in a state of tran- 
quillity, would require to have ample time. But 
for him there are no such indulgences; he sees the 
hand of the clock growing more and more peremp- 
tory, and the time drawing nearer and nearer when 
his paper must, must be made up. 


That, mark you, was Delane, not Dana. 
When Mr. Dana counseled the young men 
at Cornell never to be in a hurry, he meant 
it. Fury was never a part of his system 
of life and work. Probably he viewed with 
something like contempt the high-pressure 
editor of his own and former days. There 
was no agony in the daily birth of the Sun. 
Mr. Mitchell said of his chief: 


Mr. Dana has always been the master, and 
not the slave, of the immediate task. The external 
features of his journalism are simplicity, directness, 
common sense, and the entire absence of affec- 
tation. He would no more think of living up to 
Mr. Kinglake’s ideal of a great, mysterious, and 
thought-burdened editor, than of putting on a 
conical hat.and a black robe spangled with suns, 
moons, and stars, when about to receive a visitor 
to his editorial office in Nassau Street. 


That office in Nassau Street, of which 
every reader of the Sun, and surely every 
newspaperman in America, formed his own 
mental picture! To some imaginations it 
probably was a bare room, with a desk for 
the editor and, close by, the famous cat. 
To other imaginations, whose owners were 
familiar with Mr. Dana’s love for the beau- 
tiful, the office may have been a studio un- 
marred by the presence of a single unbeau- 
tiful object. Both visions were incorrect. 


THE LITTLE ROOM IN WHICH DANA WORKED 


Surroundings were nothing to Dana. To 
him an office was a place to work, to con- 
vert ideas into readable form. What would 
works of art be in such a place to a man 
who took more interest in the crowds that 
went to and fro on Park Row beneath his 
window? Let the room itself be described 
by Mr. Mitchell, who set down this picture 
of it after he had spent hours in it with Mr. 
Dana almost daily for twenty years: 


In the middle of the small room a desk-table 
of black walnut of the Fulton Street style and the 
period of the first administration of Grant; a 
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shabby little round table at the window, where 
Mr. Dana sits when the day is dark; one leather- 
covered chair, which does duty at either post, and 
two wooden chairs, both rickety, for visitors on 
errands of business or ceremony; on the desk a 
revolving case with a few dozen books of refer- 
ence; an ink-pot and pen, not much used except 
in correcting manuscript and proofs, for Mr. Dana 
talks off to a stenographer his editorial articles and 
his correspondence, sometimes spending on the 
revision of the former twice as much time as was 
required for the dictation; a window-seat filled 
with exchanges, marked here and there in blue 
pencil for the editor’s eyes; a big pair of shears, 
and two or three extra pairs of spectacles in cache 
against an emergency—these few items constitute 
what is practically the whole objective equipment 
of the editor of the Sun. The shears are probably 
the newest article of furniture in the list. They 
replaced, three or four years ago, another pair of 
unknown antiquity, besought and obtained by 
Eugene Field, and now occupying, alongside of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ax, the place of honor in that 
poet’s celebrated collection of edged instruments. 

For the non-essentials, the little trapezoid-shaped 
room contains a third table containing a file of the 
newspaper for a few weeks back, and a heap of 
new books which have passed review; an iron 
umbrella-rack; on the floor a cheap Turkish rug; 
and a lounge covered with horsehide, upon which 
Mr. Dana descends for a five minutes’ nap perhaps 
five times a year. 

The adornments of the room are mostly acci- 
dental and insignificant. Ages ago somebody pre- 
sented to Mr. Dana, with symbolic intent, a large 
stuffed owl. The bird of wisdom remains by inertia 
on top of the revolving bookcase, just as it would 
have remained there if it had been a stuffed 
cat or a statuette of “Folly.” Unnoticed and 
probably long ago forgotten by the proprietor, the 
owl solemnly boxes the compass as Mr. Dana 
swings the case, reaching in quick succession for 
his Bible, his Portuguese dictionary, his compen- 
dium of botanical terms, or his copy of the Demo- 
cratic national platform of 1892. On the mantel- 
piece is an ugly, feather-haired little totem figure 
from Alaska, which likewise keeps its place solely 
by possession. It stands between a photograph of 
Chester A. Arthur, whom Mr. Dana liked and 
admired as a man of the world, and the japanned 
calendar-case which has shown him the time of 
year for the last quarter of a century. A dingy 
chromolithograph of Prince von Bismarck stands 
shoulder to shoulder with George, the Count 
Joannes. 

The same mingling of sentiment and pure acci- 
dent marks the rest of Mr. Dana’s picture-gallery. 
There is a large and excellent photograph of 
Horace Greeley, who is held in half-affectionate, 
half-humorous remembrance by his old associate 
in the management of the 7ribune. Another is of 
the late Justice Blatchford, of the United States 
Supreme Court; it is the strong face of the fear- 
less judge whose decision from the Federal bench 
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in New York twenty years ago blocked the attempt 
to drag Mr. Dana before a servile little court in 
Washington to be tried without a jury on the 
charge of criminal libel, at the time when the Sun 
was demolishing the District Ring. 

Over, the mantel is Abraham Lincoln. There are 
pictures of the four Harper brothers and of the 
five Appletons. Andrew Jackson is there twice, 
once in black and white, once in vivid colors. An 
inexpensive Thomas Jefferson faces the livelier 
Jackson. A framed diploma certifies that Mr. 
Dana was one of several gentlemen who presented 
to the State a portrait in oils of Samuel J. Tilden. 
On different sides of the room are William T. Cole- 
man, the organizer of the San Francisco Vigilantes, 
and a crude colored print of the Haifa colony at 
the foot of Mount Carmel in Syria. Strangest of 
all in this singular collection is a photograph of a 
tall, lank, and superior-looking New England mill- 
girl, issued as an advertisement by some Con- 
necticut concern engaged in the manufacture of 
spool-cotton. 

For a good many years the most available wall- 
space in Mr. Dana’s office was occupied by a huge 
pasteboard chart, showing elaborately, in deadly 
parallel columns, the differences in the laws of the 
several States of the Union respecting divorce. It 
was put there, and it remained there, serving no 
earthly purpose except to illustrate the editor’s 
indifference as to his immediate surroundings, until 
it disappeared as mysteriously as it had come. 


Such were Mr. Dana’s surroundings, 
with nothing to indicate, as Mr. Mitchell 
remarked, that the occupant “ knew Manet 
from Monet, or old Persian luster from 
Gubbio.” 

It is twenty years since Dana went out 
of that room for the last time, and the room 
and the old building are no more, but the 
stuffed owl is still at his post in the office of 
the editor of the Sum. He is an older if not 
wiser bird, and he is no longer subjected to 
the revolutions of the bookcase, for Mr. 
Mitchell has given him a firmer perch be- 
side his door. From a near-by wall Mr. 
Dana’s pictures of the four Harpers keep 
vigil, too. 


CHARACTERISTIC STORIES OF DANA 


Dana was interested in everything, read 
everything, saw almost everybody. His own 
office was almost as free as the great main 
office of the Sun, where sat everybody from 
the managing editor down to the office-boy. 
One day Dana, coming into the big room, 
saw carpenters building a partition between 
the room and the head of the stairs that led 
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to the street. It was explained to him that 
the public was inclined to be unnecessarily 
intrusive at times. 

“Take the partition down,” he said. 
“ A newspaper is for the public.” 

That this was not always a desirable plan 
is illustrated in a story about Dana, prob- 
ably apocryphal, but charactertistic. One 
night the city editor rushed into his chief’s 
room. 

“ Mr. Dana,” he said, “ there’s a man out 
there with a cocked revolver. He is very 
much excited, and he insists on seeing the 
editor-in-chief.” 

“Ts he very much excited?” inquired 
Mr. Dana, returning to the proof that he 
was reading. “If you think it is worth 
while, ask Amos Cummings if he will see 
the gentleman and write him up.” 

Persons in search of alms would enter 
Mr. Dana’s room without ceremony. If 
they were Sisters of Charity, as often was 
the case, Mr. Dana would walk up and 
down, telling them of his visit with the 
Pope, and would finish by giving them one 
of the silver dollars of which his pocket 
seemed to have an endless supply. Almost 
every day, when he despatched a boy to a 
near-by restaurant for his sandwich and 
bottle of milk, he would give him a five- 
dollar bill and instruct him to bring back 
the change all in silver. He liked to jingle 
the coins in his pocket and to have them 
ready for almsgiving. 

Dana was never fussy, never overbearing 
with his men. He bore patiently with the 
occasional sinner, and tried to put the best 
face on a mistake. 

The Dana patience extended also to out- 
siders. On one occasion William M. Laffan, 
then the dramatic critic and later the owner 
of the Sun, wrote a severe criticism of a 
performance by Miss Ada Rehan. Augustin 
Daly hurried to Mr. Dana’s office the next 
afternoon. 

“ Mr. Dana,” he said, “ I have called to 
try to convince you that you should dis- 
charge your dramatic editor. He has—”’ 


“IT see,” said Dana, smiling. “ Well, Mr. 
Daly, I will speak to Mr. Laffan about the 
matter, and if he thinks that he really de- 
serves to be discharged, I will most cer- 
tainly do it!” 
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Thirty or forty years ago the belief was 
not uncommon, among those ignorant of 
editorial methods and the limitations of 
human powers, that Mr. Dana wrote every 
word that appeared on the editorial page of 
the Sun. It is likely that this flattering 
myth came to his ears and caused him more 
than one chuckle. Dana wrote pieces for 
the Sun, many of them, but he never es- 
sayed the superhuman task of filling the 
whole page with his own self. Nobody 
knew better than he what a bore a man 
becomes who flows opinion constantly, 
whether by voice or by pen. 

For Dana, not the eternal verities in 
allopathic doses, but the entertaining varie- 
ties, carefully administered. He might be 
immensely interested in the destruction of 
the Whisky Ring, and in writing about that 
infamy articles which would scorch the ears 
of Washington; but he knew that not every 
man, woman, and child who read the Sun 
was furious about the Whisky Ring or 
cared to read columns of opinion about it 
every day. They must have pabulum in 
the form of an article about the princely 
earnings of Charles Dickens, or the identi- 
fication of Mount Sinai, or the mysterious 
murder of a French count. 


DANA’S CHOICE OF WRITERS 


So he hired men who could compare 
Dickens’s lectures with Thackeray’s, or 
were familiar with the controversy over 
Mount Barghir, or who knew a murder 
mystery when they saw it. They wrote, 
and he read and sometimes edited, but 
usually approved, for he knew that news- 
paper success lay not so much in a choice 
of topics as in a choice of men. He knew 
that the success of an editorial page came 
less from inside opinions than from outside 
interest. Dana’s remarkable success in the 
exaltation of journalism to literary heights 
was won not so much through what he 
wrote, but through what he left other men 
free to write. 

His own work as a writer for the Sun 
took but a fraction of his busy day. He 
dictated his articles to Tom Williams, his 
stenographer, a Fenian and a bold man. 

“Can you write as fast as I talk?” asked 
Dana, when Williams applied for the job. 
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“T doubt it, Mr. Dana,” said Williams; 
“ but I can write as fast as any man ought 
to talk.” 

For twenty years Tom Williams tran- 
scribed articles that absorbed the readers 
of the Sun, but his own heart was down 
the bay, near his Staten Island home, where 
he spent most of his spare time in fishing 
and sailing. It was always a grief to 
Williams to enter the office on an election 
or similarly important nig it, and to find 
that no one paid any attention to his stories 
about how the fish were biting. 

Dana had no doubt—nor had any one, 
least of all those who came under his edi- 
torial condemnation—of his own ability as 
a trenchant writer. The expression of 
thought was an art which he had studied 
from boyhood. Whatever of the academic 
appeared in his early work had been driven 
out during his service on the Tribune and 
in the war, particularly the latter, for as a 
reporter for the government he learned to 
avoid all but the salients of expression. 
But as the editor of the Swn he found less 
delight in his own product than in the work 
of some other man whose literary ability 
answered his own standards of terseness, 
vigor, and illumination. The new man 
would help the Sun, and that was all that 
Dana asked. 


W. 0. BARTLETT’S WORK FOR THE SUN 


That another man’s work should be mis- 
taken for his own, or his own for another 
man’s, was to Dana nothing at all, except 
perhaps a source of amusement. The ano- 
nymity of the writers on the Sun was so 
complete that the public knew their work 
only as a whole; but whenever anything 
particularly biting or humorous appeared, 
that same public instantly decided that 
Dana must have written it. 


No king, no clown, to rule this town! 


That line, born in the Sun’s editorial 
page, will live as long as Shakespeare. In 
eight words it embodied the protest of New 
York against the arrogance and stupidity 
of machine political rule. Ten thousand 
times, at least, it has been credited to 
Dana, but as a matter of fact it was writ- 
ten by W. O. Bartlett. 
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Bartlett was one of those great news- 
paper writers whose fate—or choice—it is 
never to Own a newspaper and never to 
attract public attention through the writing 
of signed articles or books. Writing was 
not primarily his profession, and by the 
older men of New York who remember him 
he is recalled as a brilliant lawyer rather 
than as a writer. He met Dana through 
Secretary Stanton, and he was the Sun’s 
attorney soon after Dana and his friends 
bought the paper. His law-offices were 
in the Sun Building, directly below Mr. 
Dana’s own offices. There, and also at the 
Hoffman House, where he lived when he 
was not on his estate at Brookhaven, Long 
Island, Mr. Bartlett wrote his articles for 
the Sun. 

Bartlett was a writer of the school of 
simplicity. His style of reducing a proposi- 
tion to its most elementary form, so that 
it was clear to even the Class B intellect, 
was the admiration and envy of all who 
knew his articles. It was an inspiration, 
too, to many young newspapermen of 
his day. 

The manner of Mr. Arthur Brisbane of 
the Evening Journal, luring the reader into 
a sociological dissertation by first inquiring 
whether he knows “ Why a Flea Jumps So 
Far,” is the Bartlett manner, with such 
modifications as are necessary to reach the 
attention of a group intellectually some- 
what different from Bartlett’s readers. 
Only Bartlett did not spend too much time 
on the flea. Of the three men whose articles 
have most distinguished the first column of 
the Sun’s editorial page, each has had his 
own weapon when leading to attack. Dana 
struck with a sword. Mitchell used—and 
uses—the rapier. Bartlett swung the mace. 
It was jeweled with the gems of language, 
but still it was a mace; and if it crushed 
the skull of the enemy at the first blow, so 
much the better. It was Bartlett, for in- 
stance, who wrote the article in which the 
Democratic candidate for President in 
1880, General Hancoek, was referred to as 
“a good man, weighing two hundred and 
forty pounds.” 

W. O. Bartlett wrote for the Sun from 
1868 until,his death in 1881. He was the 
foremost figure in the group of older men 
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around Dana—the men who had been 
prominent in political and literary life be- 
fore the Civil War. Other notable men of 
middle age who were chosen by Mr. Dana 
to write editorial articles were James S. 
Pike, Fitz~-Henry Warren, Henry B. Stan- 
ton, and John Swinton. 


THE WORK OF JAMES SHEPHERD PIKE 


James Shepherd Pike’s articles appeared 
more frequently in the columns of the Sun 
than Pike himself appeared in the office, 
for most of his work:was done in Washing- 
ton. He was about eight years older than 
Mr. Dana, but they were great friends 
from the earliest days of Dana’s Tribune 
experience. For five years, beginning in 
1855, Pike was a Washington correspon- 
dent and one of the associate editors of the 
Tribune. During the Civil War he was 
United States minister to the Netherlands, 
a reward for his services in his home State, 
Maine, where he was useful in uniting the 
antislavery forces. He was a brother of 
Frederick A. Pike, a war-time Repre- 
sentative from Maine, whose “ Tax, fight, 
emancipate!”” was the Republican watch- 
word from its utterance in 1861. 

Pike was one of the group that supported 
Greeley for the Presidency in 1872. He 
was one of the really great publicists of his 
day. He wrote “ The Restoration of the 
Currency,” “ The Financial Crisis,” “ Hor- 
ace Greeley in 1872,” “ A Prostrate State ” 
—which was a description of the Recon- 
struction era in South Carolina—and “ The 
First Blows of the Civil War,” this last a 
volume of reminiscent correspondence, some 
newspaper, some personal. The friendship 
and literary association of Pike and Dana 
lasted more than thirty years, and ended 
only with Pike’s death in 1882, just after 
he had passed threescore and ten. 


FITZ-HENRY WARREN AND THE SUN 


Fitz-Henry Warren, who has been al- 
ready referred to in this narrative as the 
author of the Tribune’s cry, “ On to Rich- 
mond!” wrote many editorial articles for 
Dana, who had conceived a great admira- 
tion for Warren when both were in the 
service of the Tribune, Dana as managing 
editor and Warren as head of the Wash- 
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ington bureau. Warren emerged from the 
Civil War not only a major-general, but a 
powerful politician, and it was not until 
several years later, after he had served in 
the Iowa Senate and as minister to Guate- 
mala, that Dana was able to bring the pen 
of this transplanted New Englander to the 
office of the Sun. Once there, it did splen- 
did work. 

It is not easy to identify the editorials 
that appeared n the Sun under the Dana 
régime; not so much because of the lapse 
of years, but because the spirit of Dana 
so permeated everything that was printed 
on his page that it is difficult to say with 
certainty, ““ This Dana wrote, this Bartlett, 
this Mitchell, this Warren, and this “ike.” 
But, for the purpose of giving some small 
idea of the grace and magnificence of 
Warren’s style, here is a paragraph from 
an editoria! article known to have been 
written by him on the death of Charles 
Sumner in March, 1874: 


Men spoke softly on the street; their very 
voices betokened the impending event, and even 
their footfalls are said to have been lighter than 
common. But in the neighborhood of the Senator's 
house there was a sense of singular and touching 
interest. Splendid equipages rolled to the corner, 
over pavements conceived in fraud and laid in 
corruption, to testify the regard of their occu- 
pants for eminent purity of life. Liveried ser- 
vants carried hopeless messages from the door of 
him who was simplicity itself, and to whor: the 
pomp and pageantry of this evil day were but 
the evidences of guilty degeneracy. Through all 
those lingering hours of anguish the sad pro- 
cession came and went. 

On the sidewalk stood a numerous and grateful 
representation of the race to whom he had given 
the proudest efforts and the best energies of his 
existence. The black man bowed his head in un- 
affected grief, and the black woman sat hushing 
her babe upon the curbstone, in mute expecta- 
tion of the last decisive intelligence from the 
chamber above. 


General Warren continued to write for 
the Sun until 1876, and he died two years 
afterward, when he was only sixty-two 
years old, in Brimfield, Massachusetts, the 
town of his birth. 


THE WORK OF HENRY B. STANTON 


Although Henry Brewster Stanton was a 
comparatively old man when he began 
writing for the Sun, his activities in that 
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line lasted for nearly twenty years. In 
1826, when he was twenty-one years old, 
he entered newspaper work on Thurlow 
Weed’s Monroe Telegraph, published in 
Rochester. Soon afterward he became an 
advocate of the antislavery cause. In 1840 
he married Elizabeth Cady, and with her 
went abroad, where in Great Britain and 
France they worked for the relief of the 
slaves in the United States. It was during 
that journey that Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
signed the first call for a woman’s rights 
convention. 

On his return to America Stanton 
studied law with his father-in-law, Daniel 
Cady. After his admission to the bar he 
practised in Boston, but he returned to New 
York and politics in 1847. He left the 
Democratic party to become one of the 
founders of the Republican party. 

Dana met Stanton when the latter was a 
writer for the Tribune, and when Dana 
came into the control of the Sun he secured 
the veteran as a contributor. Stanton knew 
politics from A to Z, and his brief articles, 
filled with political wisdom and often salted 
with his dry humor, were just the class of 
matter that Dana wanted for the editorial 
page. Stanton was also a capable reviewer 
of books. He wrote for the Sun from 1868 
until his death in 1887. Henry Ward 
Beecher said of him: 

“ T think Stanton has all the elements of 
old John Adams—able, stanch, patriotic, 
full of principle, and always unpopular. 
He lacks that sense of other people’s opin- 
ions which keeps a man from running 
against them.” 


JOHN SWINTON, SAGE AND SOCIALIST 


John Swinton was one of the few of 
Dana’s men who might be described as a 
“ character.” He lived a double intellec- 
tual life, writing conservative articles in 
his newspaper hours and making socialistic 
speeches when he was off duty. Yet it was 
a double life without duplicity, for there 
was no concealment in it, no hypocrisy, 
and no harm. When he had finished his 
day in the office of the Sun, perhaps at 
writing some instructive paragraphs about 
the possibilities of American trade in Nica- 
ragua, he would take off his skull-cap, place 


a black soft hat on his gray head, and go 
forth to dilate on the advantages of super- 
Fourierism to some sympathetic audience 
of socialists. 

There was a story in the office that one 
evening Mr. Swinton, making a speech at 
a socialistic gathering, referred hotly to the 
editor of the Sun as one of the props of a 
false form of government, and added that 
“some day two old men will come rolling 
down the steps of the Sun office,” and that 
at the bottom of the steps he, Swinton, 
would be on top. 

This may be of a piece with the story 
about Mr. Dana and the man with the 
revolver; but the young men in the re- 
porters’ room liked to tell it to younger 
men. It probably had its basis in the fact 
that on the morning after a particularly 
ferocious assault on capital, John Swinton 
would poke his head into Mr. Dana’s room 
to tell’ him how he had given him the 
dickens the night before — information 
which tickled Mr. Dana immensely. And 
Dana never went to the bottom of the Sun 
stairs except on his own sturdy legs. 

Swinton was a Scotsman, born in Had- 
dingtonshire in 1830. He emigrated to 
Canada as a boy, learned the printer’s 
trade, and worked at the case in New York. 
After travels ali over the country, he lived 
for a time in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and there acquired an abhorrence for slav- 
ery. He went to Kansas and took part in 
the Free Soil contest, but returned to New 
York in 1857 and began the study of 
medicine. 

While so engaged he contributed articles 
to the New York Times, and Henry J. 
Raymond, who liked his work, took him 
on as an. editorial writer. He was the 
managing editor of the Times during the 
Civil War, and had sole charge during 
Raymond’s absences. At the end of the 
war Swinton’s health caused him to resign 
from the managing editorship, but he con- 
tinued to write for the editorial page. He 
went to work on the Sun about 1877. 

His specialty was paragraphs. Dana 
liked men who could do anything, but he 
also preferred that every man should have 
some specialty. Swinton had the imag- 
ination and the light touch of the skilful 
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weaver of small items. Also, he was much 
interested in Central America, and his 
knowledge of that region was of frequent 
use to the Sun. 

Swinton left the Sun in 1883 to give his 
whole time to John Swinton’s Paper, a 
weekly journal in which he expounded his 
labor-reform and other political views. He 
was the author of many pamphlets and 
several books, including a “ Eulogy of 
Henry J. Raymond ” and an “ Oration on 
John Brown.” 


THE DAWN OF THE SUN’S GOLDEN AGE 


Such were the editorial writers of what 
may be called the iron age ot the Sun; the 
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men who helped Dana to build the first 
story of a great house. As they passed on, 
younger men, some greater men, trained in 
the Dana school, took their places and 
spanned the Sun’s golden age—such men 
as E. P. Mitchell, Francis P. Church, and 
Mayo W. Hazeltine. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of a par- 
tition on .the third floor of the old brick 
building at the corner of Frankfort Street, 
another group of men were doing their best 
to advance Dana’s Sun by making it the 
best news paper as well as the best editorial 
paper in America. These, too, were giants, 
and more will be told of them in the next 
instalment of this narrative. 


(To be continued in the December number of MunsEy’s Macazine) 





FROM OVERSEAS 


Roses easy come by 
Are roses soon forgot. 

But oh, the need of me for them 
Now I have them not! 


Roses red of Mallow— 
Mallow Town the fair— 

Wantonly I pillaged ye, 
Decked ye in my hair. 

It took the thrice a thousand mile 
Of sea that’s come between 
To tell the colleen’s heart of me 
What lack of ye could mean! 


Roses red and roses white, 
Roses free as air, 
Ah, so many roses! 
How was I to care? 
Matters they of every day, 
Prettying the wall, 
Clambering the hedges, 
Brightening the hall. 


What were roses to me then, 
Only idly caught, 

For a moment’s fragrance 
Crushed without a thought? 

Something for my bodice— 
To give it added pith; 

Something for my fingers— 
To make a gesture with! 


Roses easy come by 
Are roses soon forgot. 

But oh, the hunger in my heart 
Now I have ye not! 


J. A. Callender 

















J. Blair, American 


By James Hay, Jr. 


Author of “ The Man Who Forgot,” etc. 


O matter what you may say to the 

contrary, war, despite its horrors, 

produces some lovely things, gives 
one the privilege of great experiences. This 
has happened to me, although I am one of 
those who have to stay at home. And it 
came to me because I knew J. Blair—knew 
J. Blair and J. Blair’s fighting soul, and his 
love of his girl, and his devotion to his 
country. 

J. Blair taught me what America is and 
how Americans feel and behave; and the 
lesson was sweet. 

Gregory, the physician, first told me 
about him. 

“Scott,” he said one evening late in 
March, as we sat before a blazing open fire 
in his office, “ I’ve a patient here I’d like 
you to meet.” 

I nodded my assent to the implied re- 
quest. The wind was screaming through 
the canvas curtains of his sleeping-porch 
just outside the big French window. Up 
here in Asheville, “ the land of the sky,” 
the wind has strange, strong notes, sound- 
ing a warning that, unless one goes out to 
meet it and stay in it, one may not hope 
for health and strength. 

“T want you to meet him and make him 
like you,” Gregory continued. “ He'll take 
to you. Most people do; and I think this 
fellow will.” 

This famous doctor, taking advantage of 
my leisure and the patience that comes 
from middle age, sometimes uses me for the 
good of the sick. I do not object. In and 
about Asheville there are three elements of 
us—the robust natives, tne consumptives 
who stay for a while and go home cured, 
and the others who, although well, have to 
remain here in order to keep well. I belong 
to the last-named class, and Gregory’s “ as- 
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signments to the sick” help to fill up my 
days. 

“What I want you to do,” he instructed 
me, “is to get next to this man and make 
him feel at home. He has nothing to do 
with people here, and it will be good for 
him to have a friend.” 

“ All right!” I agreed amiably, for Greg- 
ory, the greatest living authority on tuber- 
culosis, had saved my life. “ Who is he?” 

“ His name is J. Blair.” 

“ J. Blair what?” I inquired. 

The doctor is a man who, when deeply 
absorbed in a matter, frequently forgets to 
finish his sentences. 

“ That’s all,” he replied; “ just J. Blair. 
That’s his full name.” 

“* Where’s he from?” 

“ Don’t know even that. Let me tell you 
about him. He came in about a month 
ago, handed me his card, and sat down so 
vigorously in the chair you now occupy 
that 1 thought he had broken every spring 
in it. That’s one of his characteristics— 
vigor. At times he is annoyingly vigorous. 
I asked him what I could do for him. This 
is about what he said: 

“* Dr. Gregory, I understand you are 
the leading authority on _ tuberculosis. 
Good! I’ve rented a little bungalow out 
here on Merrimon Avenue. I’m all settled 
there now, and I want you to take me in 
hand. They say I’ve got T. B. Well, I 
don’t want to have T. B. I can’t use it in 
my business. I want to be cured, and I 
want to be cured quick. I want to go to 
war!’ 

“T reminded him that the cure of his 
trouble, if he had it, was a thing that re- 
quired time. 

“*Thunder and lightning!’ he said, 
nearly knocking off a chair-arm with his 
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fist. ‘I know that! But I don’t want to 
take any more time than is necessary.’ He 
leaned toward me and glared. He’s a big 
man—weighs about a hundred and eighty. 
‘ Now,’ he went on, ‘ don’t get the idea that 
I’m a fellow who wants to rush over to 
Europe and volunteer in one of the armies 
there. I’m not. What I want to do is to 
go over there under the Stars and Stripes. 
Oh, you needn’t look amused. The Stars 
and Stripes are going all right, all right! 
This is the 1st of March, isn’t it? Well, 
you take my word for it, in three weeks 
we'll be at war with Germany. When we 
are, I want to fight!’ 

“ Well,” continued Gregory, “I put him 
on my usual treatment. I didn’t have to 
do much. He dragged me out to his bun- 
galow the next day. He had converted 
the garage into a stable, and there he had 
the finest-looking horse that ever came to 
Asheville. He had stripped the curtains 
from his sleeping-porch. He had a moun- 
tain of fresh eggs in his refrigerator. Fresh 
milk was brought to him twice a day. There 
he was, all set, as the saying goes — his 
horse, Speed, in the stable, a cook in the 
kitchen, a Jap named Mato in charge of the 
place, and a trained nurse employed to 
come in three times a day and take his 
temperature. 

“ As a matter of fact, there wasn’t much 
the matter with him, so far as I had been 
able to find out in my first examination. 
He had a spot on his left lung, and he was 
sure to get well. In fact, after taking in 
his general physical condition and noting 
how absolutely normal he looked, I was cu- 
rious as to how he had discovered his 
trouble. 

“* Oh,’ he said testily, ‘ it was two weeks 
ago. I had applied for a commission as 
first lieutenant in the regular army. I went 
to Washington and sailed through the men- 
tal exam. You see, I graduated from the 
Virginia Military Institute, almost—there 
was some little thing like exploding the 
campus cannon in my last year—before I 
entered Princeton. Then I went up for the 
physical; and, by the Lord Harry, a little 
surgeon who seemed entirely inoffensive 
nearly knocked me over with the remark 
that I had what he called the tubercular 
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flush. I laughed at him, but he went on 
with his sickening tests and analyses and— 
turned me down! Turned me down, by 
George, when I could see the war coming 
as plainly as you can see a cloud in the sky! 
That was the middle of February, and here 
I am. I came as soon as I could.’ 

“ He did everything I told him to do. He 
was religious about it. He was running a 
temperature, of course, and he is now— 
only it’s higher than it was then. I told 
him he could take no exercise whatever, ex- 
cept a slow stroll of a mile each afternoon. 
You know I don’t let any of them exert 
themselves as long as there’s temperature. 

“*Ve gods!’ he burst out. ‘A slow 
stroll! A mile a day! What in thunder’s 
the good of having Speed down here?’ 

“You see, that was a month ago, and 
he’s—” 

Gregory’s voice trailed off into silence. 
He looked very thoughtful. 

“ Well,” I prodded, “and what’s the 
matter?” 

“ The matter,” said Gregory, “is that 
J. Blair is worse now than when he came 
here, and for no apparent reason.” 

“And what am I to do for him, exactly?” 
I pursued. 

“Get his confidence. There isn’t any 
reason why he shouldn’t get better. Find 
out why he doesn’t. He won’t talk to me; 
thinks I’m too much of a grouch, I sup- 
pose. Now and then he reminds me that 
he wants to go to war, but that’s all.” 

“When am I to meet him?” 

“Drop in here to-morrow afternoon. 
He’s coming in then.” 


II 


I DROPPED in the next afternoon, and J. 
Blair and I left Gregory’s office together. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I suggested, “ I'll 
walk a little way with you.” 

“ Delighted to have you, sir,” he agreed 
heartily. 

I liked him from the start. He was 
thirty-one years old, and, so far as the eye 
could discern, a perfect specimen of man- 
hood. He was fully six feet tall, and hand- 
some—more than that, for he had about 
him a certain suggestion of dash and go 
which, so to speak, shone through the sur- 
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face of his clear skin, his rippling muscles, 
and his firm flesh. 

When we reached his cottage we had 
walked half a mile. 

“ That’s my mile!” he said with a gri- 
mace, as we halted in front of his place. “ I 
walked up to the doc’s office, and now I’ve 
walked back.” He looked at me piercingly 
for a moment and added impulsively: 
“ Come in, won’t you? There’s something 
I want to ask you.” 

The living-room into which he took me 
was like that of the usual furnished bunga- 
low in Asheville, but on the table in its cen- 
ter were piles of military publications, some 
of them from Europe, and three or four 
heavy, crook-stemmed pipes — these last 
purely ornamental, for he had quit smoking. 
In a corner stood two rifles—one a Spring- 
field, the other an Enfield. Although the 
day was unusually cold, there was no fire 
in the grate, and two of the three windows 
were open. 

He threw off his light overcoat. I kept 
my heavy one on. 

“Sorry there’s no fire,” he apologized, 
“but old Gregory says I need all the fresh 
air I can get, and, by George, I’m going to 
get it!” 

He slammed his fist down on a bell on 
the table, summoning, as if by magic, the 
Jap, Mato. 

“ Mato,” he inquired with a firmness 
that just escaped roughness, “ where are 
the eggs?” 

Mato disappeared as if he had been shot 
out of a gun. 

“T beg your pardon ”—J. Blair turned 
to me again—“ but things have to go on 
schedule time here—now eggs, then milk, 
now eggs, now milk, and so forth. What I 
want to ask you, Colonel Scott ” — from 
that time on he called me “ colonel ”—* is 
your opinion of this old crab, Gregory. Is 
he on to his job?” 

My praise of Gregory at last satisfied 
him. 

“I’m glad to meet you, devilish glad to 
meet you, colonel,” he said, reaching out 
for the raav eggs Mato had brought and 

swallowing both of them at a gulp. “ Your 
kind of talk suits me. Ever have T. B.?” 

“ Ves.” 
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“ Got well?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Who cured you?” 

“ Gregory.” 

“ That’s fine! I’m glad to know—” He 


interrupted himself to look at his watch. 
“T know you'll excuse me,” he apologized, 
“but the doc gave me permission day be- 
fore yesterday to practise a little while 
each day with a rifle. You see, I’m using 
the Enfield as well as the Springfield. The 
government can’t make enough Springfields 
to equip the men we're going to send to 
France. If we have to fall back on the En- 
fields, I want to know how to use them.” 

I was preparing to leave. 

“* Come in to see me,” he suggested with 
real cordiality. “‘ Come in to-morrow eve- 
ning, won’t you? I’d drop around to see 
you, but I like to stay here, where I can 
keep to my schedule.” 

He came ovt to the porch with the En- 
field in his hand. 

“From my back yard I can use the 
mountains of North Carolina as my tar- 
gets,” he laughed. 

When I was on the sidewalk he called 
down to me: 

“ By the way, if you see the doc any time 
soon, remind him that a patient of his told 
him a month ago that we’d be at war with 
Germany in three weeks’ time. I wasn’t 
quite right, but we'll be just that before 
the first week of April’s over!” 


Ill 


I CALLED on him the next evening. 

“* So you want to go to France?” I asked, 
sitting bundled up in my overcoat in the 
living-room. 

“Want to go?” he exclaimed, with a 
frank, boyish smile. “I’m going! All this 
talk you get from the papers that we can 
declare war on the Germans and then sit 
back in this country is poppycock. What’s 
the use of declaring war, or saying a state 
of war exists, if you don’t go out and lick 
‘em? You watch. We’re going to send 
men tq France—and I’m going with them!” 

We got along together famously. By the 
middle of April we were fast friends. I was 
the only individual whose companionship 
he tolerated, and we had been together 
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daily. In one respect J. Blair was like the 
average man. Set down in a strange place 
and treated as an invalid, he talked freely 
to the one person he liked and trusted. Be- 
sides, he was unusually frank, outspoken, 
and impulsive. 

It was about this time that he told me 
about the girl. I had dropped in on him 
just as he was finishing his dinner. 

“ Colonel,” he said, in his direct manner, 
“ women are peculiar things—devilishly pe- 
culiar. What do you think of them?” 

“Oh,” I said carelessly, “I love them 
all!” 

“ Well, I don’t!” he disagreed. “TI’ll be 
dog-goned if I do! But Ethel’s different. 
For six years I had been looking for some- 
body to marry, and a year ago I found her. 
Colonel, she’s lovely!” He laughed a little. 
“ Honestly, she is. I noticed that before I 
fell in love with her. And she’s right, right 
on everything — drives a car like a shot, 
loves dogs, knows about business and poli- 
tics. She’s a ripping woman, but—” 

He got up from the table, shoved his 
hands deep into his trouser-pockets, and 
glared through the open window. 

“The truth is,” he resumed, frowning 
darkly, “she disappointed me this morn- 
ing. I got a letter from her saying she 
thought that I should give up the idea of 
going to France; that I could serve my 
country better by staying at home! How 
the thunder can a man serve his country 
better than by getting out and fighting for 
her? Ethel must be out of sorts, or not 
herself. She disappointed me—disappoint- 
ed me to beat thunder!” 

He slammed his clenched fist on the bell, 
summoning the Jap. 

“ Mato,” he said, “ take this telegram— 
to Miss Newton.” 

Mato produced pencil and note-book. 

J. Blair dictated and Mato wrote: 


I believe I am getting well. If so, I'm off to 


France. Will you wait for me? 


Mato disappeared. 
“ She’s a bully girl, a ripping girl,” said 
J. Blair, the fierce determination in his 
voice weakened by something like a sigh. 
“ But she knows how I love her, and I be- 
lieve she’s playing on that.” 


He strode 
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the length of the room, his heels pounding 
the floor. “I tell you, colonel, if there’s a 
girl in America who isn’t willing for her 
fiancé to go.to France, and isn’t willing to 
wait for him to come back, she isn’t worth 
a straw—not a straw, colonel! I’m through 
with her!” 

The next morning I passed his house, 
but he stuck his head through one of the 
windows and called me back. 

“ Not a word from Ethel, colonel,” he in- 
formed me gloomily. “You could have 
knocked me down with a feather, by 
George! I thought I’d get a wire last night. 
Not a word! And not a word by night- 
letter this morning!” 

“ Perhaps,” I suggested, “she’ll write.” 
. “ Thunder and lightning!” he objected. 
“Why write? Ethel knows me! She 
knows I always want to have things settled 
right off the bat. If she were willing for 
me to go to France, she’d wire. But I’m 
going, all the same!” 

That night I saw Gregory. 

“ How’s J. Blair?” I inquired. 

“ Not a bit better,” Gregory growled his 
disappointment. “If anything, he’s lost 
ground. You ought to see his temperature 
chart! It shoots up and down like the 
rockets at a Fourth of July celebration.” 

“ He’s worrying,” I said. “ Give him a 
chance to get his mind off himself. How 
would that do?” 

“ All right,” Gregory agreed after some 
thought. “ We’ll try it, although I can’t 
see what that young devil’s got to worry 


about. I’ll tell him, or you tell him, he 
can ride five miles a day. We'll see what 
that does.” 


The next afternoon I was on J. Blair’s 
porch, waiting for him and Speed to return. 
They did it in grand style. During the last 
two hundred yards, J. Blair exhibited all 
the best traits of a cross-country rider, a 
trick cavalryman, and a wild Indian. Under 
his hand, Speed bucked twenty times, 
danced on two feet from one side of the 
road to the other, and reared and plunged 
like a hobby-horse, getting in a lot of ac- 
tion, but making no perceptible progress. 
In front of the house J. Blair brought him 
up on his hind legs and made him spin like 
a top. 














“ Speed and I did a little cheating that 
last two hundred yards,” he confessed, as 
he came up the steps. “ When we’re held 
down to five miles, I guess it’s all right to 
sneak in another quarter that way!” 

He took me by the arm and fairly rushed 
me into the living-room. 

“ Mato!” he thundered. 

The Jap slid into the room. 

“ Any wire?” 

Mato produced one. J. Blair glanced at 
it, and, without a word, handed it to me. 
It read: 


Am writing you—ETHEL. 


I passed it back to him. 

“ She’ll see!”’ he said through his clicked 
teeth. “I love her, but she can write her 
arm off with all those absurd arguments. 
I’m going over there!” 


IV 


I HAD supper with him that evening in 
his wind-swept dining-room. The wind was 
not so searching as it had been in March, 
and, with my overcoat on, I was quite com- 
fortable. 

I have given you a very poor impression 
of J. Blair if you have not realized by this 
time that each of his days in Asheville was 
one long, grinding torture. Accustomed to 
responding with lightninglike rapidity to 
what came into his mind, and blessed—or 
cursed—with a mind that acted a thousand 
times a day, he was like a young giant held 
down by chains which, although invisible, 
galled him to the quick. The everlasting 
eggs and milk, the going to bed at nine 
o'clock at night, and staying there until 
seven in the morning, the restricted exer- 
cise, the life of almost complete idleness— 
all these things wore into his soul. 

He had to play a waiting game, and 
waiting was absolutely foreign to his make- 
up. There was nothing to take up his time 
with anything like real absorption except 
letter-writing, to which he attended during 
the two hours immediately after breakfast 
every day. If he had any business cares, 
he gave no sign of them. He was appar- 
ently a young man possessed of a little 
money and much disregard for the future. 

His whole idea was to be busy about 
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something. He told me that he had en- 
joyed every day of his life to the full until 
he had come to Asheville. It was the wait- 


ing that was crucifying him. Moreover, 
notwithstanding his assumption of decision 
and defiance, I could see that Miss New- 
ton’s refusal to fall in with his plans troub- 
led him unspeakably. 

Having this in mind, I sought to make 
him talk as we ate. 

“J. Blair,” I asked, “ why are you so 
anxious to go to France?” 

“Gods, what a question!”’ he exploded. 
“Colonel, I want to go to France for the 
same reason that I’d run across the street 
and knock the block off a big fellow who 
was beating up a little one. I want to go 
to France for the same reason that I’d 
stand up and punch the jaw off a man who 
came into this house and insulted me, or 
for the same reason that I’d fight the fellow 
who walked up to me on the golf-links of 
my own club and ordered me off. I want 
to go to France because those Germans 
over there are a lot of bullies and cowards; 
because they’ve murdered little children 
and ruined women and tortured men; be- 
cause they sat back for years building up 
the greatest fighting-machine on earth, and 
then said to themselves, ‘I guess we’ve got 
the bulge on everybody else now. Let’s 
wade in and make ’em bleed!’ I want to 
go because they stand for everything that 
I don’t stand for!” 

He was rather theatric, was J. Blair. 
Disregarding the hot muffins Mato had 
brought in, he talked with his whole body, 
moving restlessly in his chair, scraping his 
feet on the floor, waving his hands, his head 
thrown back, his blue eyes flashing. 
Through it all, I couldn’t help thinking 
that he was fine. 

“ There’s artother reason why I want to 
go,” he continued, using up enough energ 
to have carried him through a charge in 
battle. ‘“ It’s because I’ve got in me some- 
thing of the soul of America—I mean an 
American soul. The soul of America is a 
fighting soul. We wouldn’t be where we 
are to-day if that wasn’t true. Look how 
the whole country’s answered Wilson’s war 
action! We’re behind him toa man. My 
fighting soul, your fighting soul, the fight- 
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ing soul of all of us, is in this thing. Thun- 
der and lightning! Is there any German 
on earth able to clump all over our toes and 
go along in safety while we nurse the toes? 
Can they tell us to stay off the seas or go 
to the devil? Not if I know it! I hate 
‘em! I want to go over there and shoot 
something at them, or poke something at 
them, or beat ’em up some way! I hate 
‘em from A to Z! I want to fight!” 

He paused long enough to drink a glass 
of milk. 

“ And yet,” he lamented, a note of rage 
still in his vibrant voice, “ here I am drink- 
ing milk and eating eggs and keeping still! 
If it isn’t enough to try the soul of a saint, 
I'll quit!” 

“ J. Blair,” I suggested, “ has it ever oc- 
curred to you that right now you're fight- 
ing a tremendous battle— waging war 
against millions of enemies?” 

He looked at me blankly for a moment. 

“Oh!” he said then, catching my mean- 
ing. “ All this business of getting well?” 

“ Exactly that.” 

“Well, I’m fighting according to rule 
and regulation,” he retorted. “ Ye gods, is 
there anything I’ve left out? Is there any- 
thing I haven’t done? You’re right about 
the battle against millions of enemies. I 
saw in some paper the other day that every 
time a T. B. sneezed, he let loose one mil- 
lion germs, or eight million, or some such 
staggering number.” 

“ And,” I persisted, “ has it ever occurred 
to you that you’re not fighting right, not 
fighting fair?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You’re not putting your heart into it, 
J. Blair. You're living up to schedule, as 
you say. Outwardly and to all appear- 
ances, you’re doing everything possible to 
beat the thing that has hold of you; but 
there’s one thing wrong. That fighting soul 
of yours isn’t in this battle. It’s over there 
in France, or it’s undermining your present 
engagements with your enemy, whispering 
treacherous things to you, and making you 
strain against the things that are. Your 
fighting soul, J. Blair, isn’t in this fight.” 

At that, with a great light in his eyes, he 
leaped up from his place and came around 
the table to slap me on the back. 
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“ You’re right, colonel!” he said heartily. 
“ By George, you're right! You're a grand 
old soul.” He went back to his chair. 
“What would you advise?” 

“TI think it was Napoleon,” I replied, 
“who said that one poor general in su- 
preme command of an army was better than 
two good generals with divided authority.” 

“ Napoleon did say that,” he agreed 
swiftly. “ And I know what you're going 
to put up to me. You're going to ask me 
whether old Gregory is to lead the cam- 
paign against the bugs, or whether I’ll con- 
tinue to usurp some of his authority by 
worrying and kicking and giving the bugs 
a better foothold.” ‘ 

“You get me exactly,” I said. 

_ “Weil, colonel,” he answered with his 
engaging smile, “I'll tell you, Napoleon 
was absolutely right. You're right, too. 
One poor general is better than two good 
ones. From now on I’m the poor general 
in supreme command!” 

I failed to understand. 

“T’ll explain,” he continued. “Old 
Gregory’s all right. I can see he knows his 
business. Anybody can see that. But he 
doesn’t know me. I’m an unusual fellow, 
colonel.” He colored richly as he realized 
the apparent egotism of that sentence. “I 
mean I’ve an unusual physique, an unusual 
constitution, unusual vitality. You can see 
that. Well, the doc won't pay any atten- 
tion to that. He doesn’t know me, and he 
doesn’t know how I ache to go to France.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Oh, I’m going up to report to him as 
usual, and I’ll let the nurse come in and 
take my temperature as she’s been doing, 
but I’m going to treat myself. Why, when 
I was at college, I could suck the air in 
down to my toes and wring health out of it, 
and I could pound the earth with my feet 
until I fairly pommeled the strength into 
me. So! To-morrow Speed and I are go- 
ing to do ten miles instead of five, and I’m 
going to walk five instead of one. Oh, you 
needn’t worry ”—he answered the look of 
alarm on my face. “I-won’t leave Ashe- 
ville until these bugs are out of me. I 
won’t leave until this blessed spot is so far 
gone from my lung that old Gregory can’t 
find it with a pile-driver, much less his 
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knuckles. But, to all intents and purposes, 
I’m the doctor, I’m the poor general in 
command. And the bug army had better 
watch out! I’m after them. Each one’s a 
German, and I'll lick ’em all!” 

“Very well,’ I consented dubiously; 
“but there’s one other thing—don’t worry. 
Impatience is a fine temperature-booster.” 

“Listen, colonel!” He laughed in his 
exuberant approval of his own plan. “I 
pitched a fourteen-inning game for Prince- 
ton one season and won. How? By pa- 
tience, that’s how, and by making myself 
deaf—stone deaf—to the hoots and jeers 
from the other side. I guess a fellow who 
tan do that can keep from worrying, can’t 
he? And I played end in football. You 
know what it is to balance on your toes out 
there on the end, waiting for the ball to be 
snapped, so that you can get down the 
field? You know what it is to do that and 
always to keep on your own side until the 
play is started? Well, sir, in all my foot- 
ball-playing I was never off-side in my life. 
You know what that means!” 

I nodded, and waited for him to go on. 

“T tell you, colonel, a man can do tre- 
mendous things if he’ll only make up his 
mind to ’em. That’s the trouble about all 
of us. We don’t realize what powers there 
are in us. We have to have something 
come along and make us do things—make 
us draw on the energy that’s in us. We've 
got to hypnotize ourselves into it. I learned 
a little of it when I became stone-deaf in 
that pitching duel. I learned some more of 
it keeping on-side when I was playing end; 
and I’ve learned a whole lot more of it here 
to-night. Patience, and strong resolution, 
and slow fighting, playing the waiting game, 
besieging the enemy, putting off the day for 
the dash and the final charge—those are 
the things I’ve got to do, and, by the Lord 
Harry, I’m going to do them! That’s what 
the President’s doing. It’s what the whole 
country’s doing — preparing for the big 
fight; and it’s what I’m going to do!” 

V 

ONE evening during the first days of 
May I dropped in to see Gregory. 

“ How’s J. Blair?” I inquired. 

“ Better, much better,” said Gregory, 
7 
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Then he 
“T was silly to worry about him 


“ The principal 


thing the matter with him, as I should have 


greatly pleased with himself. 
laughed. 
as I did,” he chuckled. 


known, was his worrying. I notice now 
that he’s given up all that feverish talk 
about going to France. Some of these 
young bucks are funny fellows! I suppose 
his interest has shifted—probably a girl or 
something.” 

“So, in addition to tuberculosis as a 
specialty, you’ve taken up mind-reading,” 
I said with some asperity. 

“ Be calm, be calm, Scott,” he counseled 
good-naturedly. “I know you’re absurdly 
fond of the fellow; but he annoyed me at 
first—in fact, the whole of that first six 
weeks — coming down here and getting 
worse under my treatment.” 

“ But fortunately it’s worked out right?” 
I hazarded. 

“Tt seems so,” he answered. 

Gregory is famous for his conservatism. 
When he says a man is free of tuberculosis, 
it is a dead certainty. He indulges in no 
predictions. He always waits for the ac- 
complished fact. 

At that time Speed and J. Blair were do- 
ing from fifteen to twenty miles a day up 
and down the mountains, and J. Blair was 
“ pommeling the strength ” into himself by 
walking distances that would have turned 
Gregory’s hair a few shades grayer than it 
was; but, of course, I could not mention 
these facts. J. Blair had sworn me to 
secrecy. 

And, above all, J. Blair’s fighting soul 
was putting up a historic battle. He had 
ceased to worry. Considering his mental 
and nervous make-up, that victory was as 
great, in its way, as the defense of Verdun. 
He quit worrying either about Miss New- 
ton or about the slowness of his recovery. 
Marvelous as it was, this human dynamo 
had slowed down. 

Near the middle of May a crisis de- 
veloped. To be exact, it was early, about 
eight o’clock, in the evening of Sunday, 
May 13. 

I am something of a military enthusiast 
myself, and I had gone down to the office 
of the Citizen to see what despatches had 
come in regarding the armies in Europe. 
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J. Blair was there ahead of me. The news- 
editor let us read the despatches together. 
From them we saw that after days of ter- 
rific fighting the British troops had taken 
the greater portion of the village of Bulle- 
court, and, having fortified themselves 
there, had beaten back the Germans time 
and again. We also read about the fighting 
along the Scarpe River east of Arras, with 
Field-Marshal Haig the victor. 

J. Blair’s glance fell accidentally on an- 
other despatch. It was a quotation from 
an interview with the Governor of North 
Carolina, who said that the summer of 
1917 was no time for professional baseball 
playing, and that any man who could play 
ball ought to be producing crops on a farm 
or training for military service in the army. 

“Some man, that Governor!” said J. 
Blair. “ I'd like to shake hands with him!” 

When we reached the street again the 
storm broke. I had felt it coming. 

“ See here, colonel!” burst out J. Blair. 
“T’m a son of a gun if I’m not tired of this 
business here. I’m a well man—well, I tell 
you! I feel it in my bones. It’s time for 
me te go!” 

“You promised to keep yourself in 
hand,” I admonished quickly, for I had seen 
Gregory the night before. ‘“ Don’t start 
undoing what good you’ve done yourself.” 

He stopped still in his tracks and took 
off his hat, the cool night breeze stirring his 
thick black hair. 

“T tell you I’m well!” he repeated with 
tremendous emphasis. “ I’m as well as I’m 
ever going to get, well enough to slip past 
those army surgeons.” 

“Then you are well enough to wait a 
while longer,” I reasoned. 

“Thunder and lightning!” he fairly 
roared at me. “I’ve waited long enough. 
Nobody else is waiting now. Everybody’s 
doing his bit. The fighting soul of America 
is up and doing. Can’t you sense it in the 
air? Couldn’t you feel it up there in the 
newspaper-office as it came clicking in over 
the wires? It’s alive. It’s everywhere— 
in the foundries, in the mines, in the fields. 
You can hear the roar of it. The women 
are doing their bit, and even the kids are 
planting vacant lots in the cities. I tell 
you, America’s soul is awake, cwake and on 
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the move, on the move for freedom, for 
liberty, for great things. We're going to 
war, glorious war — we're going to finish 
that war over there—finish it right, and 
km going to help!” 

He clapped his hat back on his head 
and put a heavy hand on my shoulder. 

“ Think, think, colonel, of what we’re 
doing! A billion dollars’ worth of ships to 
master the seas, the mobilization of agri- 
culture to feed the world, the raising of 
billions of dollars, the preparations to un- 
furl the Stars and Stripes on the soil of 
France! That’s the fighting soul of us, 
colonel—the fighting soul that never yet 
has taken a licking! And I’ve got a fight- 
ing soul myself. Give me a rifle, or a bay- 
onet, or a hand-grenade. I used to throw 
a baseball a hundred and fourteen yards 
and a half. Don’t tell me I couldn’t raise 
thunder with a hand-grenade! I’d hang up 
a record over there. I want to do some- 
thing to those Germans—shoot at ’em, stab 
at ’em, put the gas to ’em, stamp ’em out. 
I'd like to get into some of that hand-to- 
hand stuff, and I’m going to do it!” 

His hand dropped from my shoulder, 
and I took hold of his arm. As we turned 
up the street, I could feel how his whole 
body vibrated. Under the light of a street- 
lamp I could see the anguish of desire in 
his eyes. 

“ That Gott mit uns stuff!” he said more 
steadily. “ We'll get that out of their 
swelled-up, twisted, arrogant heads. There’s 
a God of war and a Lord of battles, but 
not private deity for those Germans—those 
cutthroats, those assassins, those sea- 
sneakers, those bullies! And I want to 
help to show ’em!”’ 

I walked all the way back to his bunga- 
low with him. 

“ But you won’t do anything rash?” I 


- asked, as we stood at the foot of the ver- 


anda stairs. ‘“ You won’t leave without 
Gregory’s permission?” 

We stood for some moments looking into 
each other’s eyes, the fragrance of new foli- 
age coming down to us from the mountains 
on the slow breeze. Finally he threw up 
his head. 

“No, colonel,” he answered me. “I 
gave you my word. I'll wait. But,” he 
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added, and his voice broke a little, “ you 
don’t know how I want to get into the 
army—to be ready to go to France!” 

I went around to Gregory’s office and 
asked him: 

“When do you think J. Blair can get 
away?” 

But he refused to break his rule, and 
would not prophesy. 

“ How do I know, Scott?” he countered 
somewhat sharply. “ How can you ever tell 
about these cases?” 


VI 


THREE afternoons later, while I was hav- 
ing my solitary midday meal, J. Blair 
struck my little cottage with the force of a 
cyclone. He threw open the front door, 
rushed back into the dining-room, and, 
picking me up bodily in his arms, began to 
do a wild and violent dance. 

“ She’s all right, colonel!” he shouted as 
he circled round the table with me. “ Didn’t 
I tell you she was a ripping girl? Read 
that!” 

He set me down on the table amid a 
wreck of china and jammed a telegram into 
my hand. It said: 


I will wait—ErTHeEt. 


J. Blair stood before me, proud and 
triumphant. 

“] wrote her my ultimatum day before 
yesterday,” he explained, his words coming 
with a rush. “I told her to wait for me to 
come back from France or to break off the 
engagement. I tell you, colonel, you have 
to handle ’em firmly!” He thrust the mes- 
sage back into his pocket. “ She’s a rip- 
per, all right, Ethel is—I knew it all the 
time!” 

“ She’s very wise—very good and very 
wise,” I agreed. 

“ And now,” he said, his eyes shining, 
his voice a little tremulous, “ there’s some- 
thing else, colonel.” 

Without warning he had me in his arms 
again, and whirled me in a snake-dance 
round the table. His whole being was a 


riot of exhilaration. 

“T’m cured- 
at the top of his voice. 
missed me half an hour ago. 


cured—cured!”’ he shouted 
“ Old Gregory dis- 
Cured, by 
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the Lord Harry! Free of the bugs—free 
of the last one of ‘em! I’m well again! 
Well again!” 


He returned me to the table. 

“What do you think of that, dear old 
boy?” he bubbled, his feet still dancing. 

Foolishly enough, I felt that my eyes 
were misty. I tried to respond to his en- 
thusiasm. 

“Tt’s good news indeed—it’s wonderful, 
J. Blair!” 

“ Wonderful!” he echoed, slapping me 
on the back with giantlike disregard for the 
consequences. “ It’s life, that’s what it is! 
I’m on my way! Mato’s packing up enough 
stuff to get me to. Washington. I’ve just 
got time enough to catch the train, but I 
had to come in to say good-by.” He held 
out his hand. “ But it’s not good-by, colo- 
nel, dear old colonel!” he added, affection 
replacing the exultation that had been in 
his voice. “I’m going to see you again. 
I'll have to. You're the fellow who cured 
me, after all!” 

He produced a card-case while I watched 
him with eyes which, in spite of me, still 
saw as if through a haze. 

“* Here’s my card,” he said with a laugh, 
as he handed it to me, “in case you get 
tired of Asheville and want to find me in 
New York.” 

I looked at the card mechanically. “ J. 
Cavendish Blair,” I read; and in the lower 
left-hand corner were the words: “ J. Cav- 
endish Blair & Co.” 

I gasped as the truth flashed into my 
mind. 

“ You!” I exclaimed. 
endish Blair?” 

“ Guilty,” he smiled, making me an ex- 
travagant bow. 

“ Head of that great firm?” 

“ Guilty again.” 

He was evidently anxious for me to say 
good-by. 

“ But—but,” I stammered, “all your 
money, the tremendous business your father 
built up, all your millions! What will be- 
come of them if—” 

“To thunder with the millions!” said J. 
Blair. “I’m going to France!” 

And, before I could move from the table, 
he was gone. 


“ You are J. Cav- 
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The Odd Measure 


A Little 
Talleyrand 

in Berlin 

Herr Baron von 
Kiihimann, the 
Kaiser’s Foreign 
Secretary 





E inimitable bungler Zimmermann, who invited Mexico to annex 

Texas, has been succeeded by a small-sized copy in German silver 

of the French statesman, Talleyrand. Baron Richard von Kiihlmann 

is the new tenant of the palace on Berlin’s Wilhelmstrasse whence the 

threads of German diplomacy are being pulled, and where the Count 
Luxburgs receive instructions for the Kaiser’s work abroad. 

Considering what that ruler demands of his foreign secretaries and what 
the world has learned to expect of them, Kiihlmann is doubtless the right 
man in the right place. Were he an exact reproduction of Talleyrand— 
that subtle scholar and suave gentleman whose very breath was diplomatic 
intrigue, and who found it in him to serve with equal distinction and no 
trace of embarrassment under the successive régimes of his time, royal, 
imperial, and republican—were Kiihlmann more than a German imitation 
of a famous model, there would be reason for us to feel uneasy about his 
advent to power. But while Talleyrand still remains a puzzle to the 
historian, any mystery there may have been about the Kaiser’s new 
minister has long since been dispersed. Washington, London, and Paris 
are in no apparent danger of being beaten by him at the conference-table 
when German arms have definitely failed to do the bidding of Wilhelm and 
his “ good old German God.” 

Baron von Kiihlmann does not belong to the jumker class, the loud- 
voiced landed nobility, or any other nobility that amounts to much, even 
in the Fatherland. He is, in a way, a successful self-made man, as is Dr. 
Michaelis, and as Zimmermann was until he came a cropper; but having 
proved himself a young man of promise in the diplomatic service, he found 
his title a valuable asset for promotion. Every little “von” helps in all 
branches of German service. 

When signs began to point to the likelihood of Kiihlmann’s being called 
to the Wilhelmstrasse from the post of envoy to The Hague, which he was 
then adorning, the Pan-Germans raised a shout against him, pointing fingers 
at him as a “notorious Anglophile "—though not a “ notorious ass,” as 
the gentle Luxburg said of a leading Argentine statesman, for of course a 
Prussian could not be that! They knew less of his innermost heart than 
Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay, or even the press correspondents 
at The Hague knew—those newspapermen from America 2nd from all 
over the world whom he had “taken into his confidence” with so much 
show of affectionate regard. His cordiality toward Americans, and even 
toward Englishmen—“ why not, on neutral soil?”—misled some Germans, 
but did not deceive his Anglo-Saxon “ friends.” His record was looked 
up, his activities were scrutinized, and it was found that he was equally 
gifted as a diplomatist, a chief of detectives, and a “ press-instructor.” 

Kiihlmann prides himself on his knowledge of England and his under- 
standing of British psychology. He did indeed score one point when, as a 
member of the German embassy in London, he refused to share Ambassador 
Lichnowsky’s easy optimism, and warned Berlin that Great Britain would 
not stand aside if Germany violated Belgium’s neutrality. But little did 
he suspect “those charming English and jolly Americans” of being keen 
enough to interpret correctly his excellency’s solicitous interest in the little 
ships about to dash valiantly out into the North Sea from the shelter of 
Dutch ports, or his facile way of drawing strangers into conversation in 
hotel lobbies, railway trains, or trolley-cars, or the walks he used to take 
along the promenade at Scheveningen with ears alert to catch the unguarded 
remarks of passers-by. 
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Thanks to his “ good old German God,” perhaps, the herr baron did not 
realize that Germany’s enemies—indeed, the whole of the civilized world— 
have become terribly wide awake since 1914. Nor is he the only one to have 
remained in ignorance of the fact. Had his imperial master been quite 
aware of it, he might have thought twice before calling to his foreign 
office a man who is clever, energetic, cunning, unscrupulous, and slippery, 
but who has already lost the advantage of being the puzzle that Talleyrand 
has remained these hundred years. 

* * * * * 


NE of the results of the war is that the control of the British 
() government has passed from the hands of the aristocracy to those 
of self-made men associated with business enterprises. Of the 
five men who constitute the British war cabinet, only one, Lord Curzon, 
has noble lineage, and his nobility goes back no more than four generations. 
Lord Milner’s patent goes back no farther than rooz, and was the 
reward of his own efforts. His father was a doctor. The prime minister, 
Mr. Lloyd George, was the son of a schoolmaster and was brought up by 
his uncle, a shoemaker. Mr. Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
the son of a Presbyterian clergyman in Canada, and is a retired Glasgow 
ironmaster. Mr. Arthur Henderson, until recently the fifth member of the 
group, worked as a molder in an iron-works when he was a lad, and entered 
public life as a trade-union representative. He has given up his seat in 
the war cabinet to Mr. Barnes, another trade-unionist, who labored as a 
puddler before he was elected to the House of Commons. Only two of 
the six—Curzon and Milner—ever went to a university. 

The members of England’s old nobility have been well to the front on 
the firing-line, but they are very much out of office just now, and some of 
them are even out of their own homes. This, however, is purely a voluntary 
sacrifice on their part, but it is a sacrifice which has been attended by 
curiously topsyturvy consequences. 

The Duke of Buccleuch, for instance, has vacated his London house 
to accommodate the ministry of labor; and there, instead of the duke, now 
reigns John Hodge, a “right honorable” to-day, but a sweated worker in 
a steel-foundry when he was a lad. The Duke of Westminster’s palace on 
Upper Grosvenor Street houses the department of the food controller, Lord 
Rhondda, a newly-created peer whose large fortune was made in the coal 
business. Lord Rhondda’s predecessor in office was Lord Devonport, who 
is now chairman of the port of London—another self-made statesman 
who was formerly a successful grocer. Once England dearly loved a lord, 
but to-day is the day of the “little ironmonger,” as they call Bonar Law, 
and the “little grocer,” as they call Devonport, and the “little Welsh 
lawyer,” as they call Lloyd George. The man of action is the man of the 
hour in Britain at war. 

Not only is the old nobility in the shade, but the most characteristic 
sports of “ merry England ” have practically been abandoned. Fox-hunting 
has ceased, horse-racing has been reduced to a minimum, and now, as a 
war measure, the food controller has forbidden the rearing of pheasants. 
Many landowners ceased to raise game when the war broke out—shooting 
for sport was out of harmony with the time—but the practise was not 
universal, and in some counties last year gamekeepers reared thousands of 
birds. Pheasants are, of course, excellent food, and at a dollar apiece, the 
average price in London, they are no dearer than chickens for the table; 
but as they cost five times their selling value to raise they are a wasteful 
product in the economy of the nation. Their care involves the employment 
of a large amount of labor and the consumption of a good deal of food, 
especially grain and hard-boiled eggs. 

The pheasants will continue to breed, but they are stupid birds when 
left to arrange their own domestic affairs, and it is predicted that on the 
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famous country estates of England foxes, badgers, and hedgehogs will fatten 
on the plundered nests. 
* * * . * 


ISTORY repeats itself, but with variations. Just now another 
H diamond necklace—worthy of a place beside the one that brought 

scandal upon poor Marie Antoinette—has made its final bow to 
the world before becoming a little heap of three hundred and seventy-five 
sparkling stones and a little lump of platinum. 

It was the gift of the late J. Pierpont Morgan to the Kaiserin, an 
imperial gift indeed; one of the finest ornaments in Augusta Victoria’s 
jewel-chest, and worn by her with just pride until—well, until diamonds 
went out of fashion in Germany, and their cold fire was turned into a hot 
fire, whose purpose all the world knows. 

When the urgency for such a transmutation became pressing, the empress 
is understood to have conceived a strong dislike for those of her jeweis 
that were gifts from people who had since become Germany’s enemies. So 
the Morgan necklace, a magnificent tiara, and a handful of smaller baubles 
were sent abroad to be broken up and sold—probably at Amsterdam, the 
first diamond-market of the world. The dealers who acquired the stones 
will probably find buyers for them in this country, where money for such 
things is more plentiful than elsewhere. 

Of course, the crown jewels of Prussia remain intact, for—as with 
other crown jewels—each generation of sovereigns receives them merely 
in trust. Also, it happens that they are of comparatively small value. 
The only gem among them that ranks with the famous ones of the world is 
the Little Sancy, of thirty-four carats—six carats less than the Reine des 
Belges, of the Belgian crown, and a paltry showing beside Austria’s light 
yellow Florentine, of one hundred and thirty-three carats, or even beside 
the three superb Dresdens, green, white, and yellow, of Saxony. 

The largest diamond ever found is the Cullinan, which came from a 
mine near Pretoria, and was presented to King Edward VII. Uncut, it 
weighed 3,024 carats, and in the cutting yielded two stones of 516 and 309 
carats respectively, which—in peace time, at any rate—the tourist may 
see among the crown jewels in the Tower of London. The second largest 
is the Braganza, in Portugal’s possession, which has never been cut and 
weighs 1,680 carats. The French Blue was third in rank of size, with 1,124 
carats, part of which is believed to have been cut into the famous Blue Hope 
of forty-four carats. The romantic wanderings of the latter, through the 
agency of a profligate son of the lordly house of Hope, have come to a ha!t 
in the private collection of an American. 

Another large diamond privately owned in this country is the great 
yellow Tiffany, which, though less valuable, is twenty carats heavier than 
the Kohinoor. That famous stone, which is kept in Windsor Castle—there 
is an artificial replica of it in the jewel-chamber of the Tower—weighs one 
hundred and sixty-two carats. Although it stands in the public mind as 
the gem of gems, it is in reality only the eighth in size of the listed white 
diamonds. After the two Cullinan stones, which are not quite flawless, 
the king of diamonds of the first water is the Orloff, with its one hundred 
and ninety-five carats. The story goes that this was the eye of a Hindu 
deity, pried out of its socket by a French soldier and acquired from him 
by a merchant captain who sold it to Prince Orloff. The prince presented it 
to Russia’s great Catherine, and thus it became part of the treasure stored 
in the jewel-room at the Winter Palace. Its fate since the tumultuous 
birth of Russian democracy is not known, but it may be hoped that the 
example of France has been followed, and that the former possessions of 
the crown have become the property of the republic. 

At Raris, in the Louvre, is the Regent or Pitt diamond, as pure as the 
Kohinoor and almost one-third as large again. The Napoleon, which was 
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set in the hilt of the Little Corporal’s sword, has been lost, as has also 
the enormous Great Mogul of two hundred and eighty carats, the largest 
of all cut stones except the Cullinans. 

What unrecorded gems are hidden away in the palaces of Eastern 
princes it is impossible to guess. Some magnificent specimens are known 
to be in the private collections of the Gaikwar of Baroda and the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. The Shah of Persia owns three great stones, the largest 
weighing one hundred and eighty-six carats, and the Sultan of Turkey has 
a diamond of one hundred and forty-seven carats—if Enver Pasha has not 
asked him to sell it for the benefit of the war funds. 

The stones from the Kaiserin’s necklace, though the largest and purest 
that Mr. Morgan’s jewelers could assemble, are but as pebbles among rocks 
beside these phenomena in the mineral kingdom; but the millionairesses 
into whose possession they will come are sure to think almost as much of 
them as England does of the Kohinoor. 

* * * * * 


HE great fire which recently destroyed most of Saloniki, the Agean 
seaport that is the base of the Allied army under General Sarrail, 
swept away some historic monuments which lovers of beautiful 

and ancient things will be sorry to lose. 

The old Greek city—which modern Greece recovered from Turkish 
rule in 1912—is known to travelers as one of the most fascinating spots 
in the Near Easf. Its very stones tell stories of endeavor and achievement, 
and conjure up the names of Philip of Macedon, of Alexander the Great, 
of Paul the Apostle. To the west of it lies Palatitza, the ancient Pella, 
where Alexander was born, and to the east Kavala, the Neapolis of 
antiquity, where Paul made his first landing on European soil in response 
to the call, “ Come over into Macedonia and help us.” 

It was the halting-place of Xerxes and his Persian legions on their 
march to Athens. It endured a siege by the Turks, to whom it was forced 
to surrender in 1430. Through all its history it seems to have been singled 
out to suffer the horrors of wars and massacres. Gauls and Goths poured 
down upon Saloniki, and from the fourth century to the eighth she had 
neither time nor strength for anything but her own defense against foreign 
invasion. Then came the Saracens, sacking and pillaging what was left 
of the city; and in 1185 the Normans from Sicily captured it after a ten 
days’ siege. After two and a half centuries of comparative calm, the 
victorious crescent of the Turks began its rule of nearly five hundred years. 

Unlike most other towns that fell into Turkish hands, Saloniki suffered 
but little from the Mussulmans’ destructive zeal. Even while turning 
churches into mosques, they surprisingly respected the figures of saints and 
other Christian symbols, so that the ancient city retained, and even now 
retains, many of its finest treasures of early art. Among these mosaics 
take the first place—more particularly those in the cathedral of St. George, 
finished in the year 587, which are unbroken and still show their brilliant, 
harmonious colorings. 

Fortunately, St. George’s seems to have escaped the recent fire, but a 
still older church, that of St. Demetrius, has been reduced to bare and 
blackened walls. This is a misfortune, for it was one of the most perfect 
specimens of Byzantine architecture. Its interior was worked in marbles 
of different hues from the famous quarries of Mount Athos. The silver 
ciborium which contained the remains of the martyred saint—the patron 
saint of Saloniki—was destroyed in another great fire, that of 597; but 
his cell was preserved, and it is told that the Moslem priests who used to 
show it to Christian worshipers did so with reverence, bowing before the 
lamp that was never allowed to go out. 

In archeological interest, next to the churches, come the ramparts built 
and strengthened by Greeks, Romans, and Venetians, of which the giant 
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remnants still border the city to the north, though the southern walls along 
the seashore have disappeared. All through the surrounding country are 
scattered mounds, the tombs of heroes long since forgotten. Some of these 
have been excavated, yielding a harvest of valuable relics. 

Among the Allied soldiers now waiting their hour at Saloniki, there 
are no doubt some who have already planned archeological expeditions—if 
their lives are spared—for the time when peace shall again rule the world 
and Mars shall make room for Minerva. 

* * * * * 


ERE is another opportunity for good Americans, who may be 
H debarred from offering themselves or their sons to their country, to 

“ do their bit.” They may contribute a good dog—no small contribu- 
tion, in many cases, for it would mean parting from a valued friend—and 
send him to one of the canine training-camps which Uncle Sam will prob- 
ably establish as a branch of his great new military organization. Senator 
Brady, of Idaho, has introduced a bill in the Senate providing for the 
training of one thousand dogs—to begin with—for war service in France. 
Since Secretary of War Baker and Surgeon-General Gorgas have given 
their hearty indorsement to the plan, the bill will very likely have become 
a law before this article reaches the reader. 

Of course, long before the great war, man realized that he was wasting 
his dog’s best qualities by confining him to the réle of playfellow. From 
time immemorial, dogs have watched over homes and herds, warding off 
the wolf in animal or in human form. They have drawn carts and sledges 
in the service of their masters. Nearly a thousand years ago, when an Augus- 
tine brotherhood built its monastery at the summit of the St. Bernard Pass, 
it began to train dogs to find and rescue travelers perishing in the Alpine 
snows. The original St. Bernard stock is now extinct, and the monks employ 
Newfoundland dogs, long known as the best life-savers on a rough sea- 
coast. More recently sheep-dogs and bloodhounds have been found of 
great value to the police in detecting crime and hunting down criminals. 

But it is only during these past three years of glorious horror that the 
value of the dog as a soldier’s companion has been discovered. There 
were some French and Belgian dog-lovers who, believing that their dumb 
friends had, if not really a soul, something so very fine in its place that 
the gates of paradise must surely open to them, had a few of them trained 
for service in the field. In the early months of the war these animals 
passed the test of fire honorably and did good service in a number of 
capacities. 

A larger canine contingent was soon mobilized. Several hundred huskies 
were brought from the Canadian northwest and set to work at hauling 
supplies in the Vosges during the winter, along frozen mountain trails 
almost impassable for man or mule. They did so well that when the snows 
had melted they were kept in service, dragging cannon, munitions, and 
freight up steep grades on two-fodt-gage rails. It was found that eleven 
dogs guided by two men could haul as much as a ton at a time. 

The Red Cross is also making extensive use of canine helpers, but the 
men who live in mud-holes on the edge of No Man’s Land don’t rely alto- 
gether on succor from the rear. They keep and train their own animals, teach 
them to recognize the difference between friend and foe, and trust to the 
dog’s keen instinct and steadfast loyalty when his services are needed. 

After a day of fighting, the soldiers’ dumb friends crawl out at night to 
find the wounded, and, if possible, to bring them in. A well-trained dog 
will first try to drag a man back to the trenches with his teeth, if it is 
at all possible to do so. If not, he will carry some piece of accouterment 
as proof that there is a comrade lying out there in need of a surgeon and 
a stretcher. And if the enemy’s fire makes it too dangerous for men to 
venture out, the dog will crawl back to the wounded soldier, lick his wounds, 
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his face and hands, and curl down closely beside him to keep him warm 
during the night. 

Many a man has returned to his dear ones, and even to the trenches, 
because the “ company dog” saved his life through a night of agony. 

France is about to devise a means for honoring her soldier dogs, even 
as she honors her soldier men when they show exceptional heroism. Fifteen 
of the canine heroes are already wearing gold collars awarded them by the 
French Society for the Protection of Animals. 

Sheep-dogs—German or Belgian, no matter—Airedales, huskies, setters, 
pointers, retrievers, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands—to the fore! Your 
country needs you, and your masters, being patriotic Americans, will not 
allow you to be slackers! 

* * * * * 


Y the time American aviators now under training in the United States 
get over to the front in France, most of the air fighting will 
undoubtedly be done at altitudes recently considered impossible. The 

German airmen are forcing this issue by conducting all of their operations 
at a tremendous height. Also, the German antiaircraft guns have greatly 
increased their range, and are now able to throw shells effectively at objects 
eighteen and even twenty thousand feet above the ground. 

As a result, of course, the French and British aviators have found it 
necessary to do their work at a height at least equally great. Where six 
months ago the Allied scouts were “going over” at an altitude of from 
ten to fifteen thousand feet, they are crossing the lines to-day at twenty 
thousand feet. It is very seldom that German planes will attempt to get 
behind the British lines at less than eighteen thousand feet, and often they 
go as high as twenty-five thousand. 

These facts were attested to a correspondent of MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE 
by a young Irishman who has been in the Royal Flying Corps for more 
than two years, and who knows the flying and fighting game from the earth 
to the sky and back again. He predicted that the, coming year will see 
German and Allied airmen engaging in battle at thirty thousand feet. 

“Only a few days ago,” he said, “a German tried to get over our 
heads by flying at an altitude of twenty-two thousand feet. It was just 
by chance that I saw him and got between him and his own lines. I was 
in one of our latest machines, which can climb and maneuver faster than 
the German planes. His comrades know the altitude that he took in 
coming over, and will steer an even higher course at their next attempt. 
It is thus that the range of flights is progressing steadily heavenward.” 

It is up to the inventive genius of America to provide our fledglings with 
all the appliances to make very high flying practicable and safe. When an 
aviator rises above twenty-five thousand feet he finds numerous difficulties, 
which science has the means of overcoming. It is an evolution that must 
be worked out. Necessity is a stern master, and the problem will undoubt- 
edly be solved. 

All the airmen along the western front are more than anxious for the 
first American air contingent to get over to France. It is not because 
they feel that their task is too much for them without our aid, but because 
they are keenly eager to know whether we can bring anything new into a 
game whose ordinary perils and excitements have become commonplace. 

“ Besides,” declared a British flier, “ you Americans are so awfully 
clever at inventing new cocktails, and we’re about fed up on the kinds 
we've had for the last three years.” 

That, our correspondent concludes, is about as near as one of these 
modest young fellows of the Royal Flying Corps will usually come to talking 
about the dangers of his calling. When the conversation gets around to 
the most interesting part of his work, he will ask you to sample such 
beverage as may be accessible. 
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Authorship Made Easy 


6 he was when authorship was a diffi- 
cult art—or profession, or industry, if 
some humbler term is preferred—but 
that time is happily past. First came little 
text-books for the would-be practitioner. One 
studied the hundred pages of “The Short 
Story and How to Write It,” and, seating one- 
self at the typewriter, pitied poor Maupassant, 
who had to mine his diamonds, instead of find- 
ing them neatly assorted in a tray, requiring 
only a bit of polishing and a standardized set- 
ting to make them salable. 

Next, chairs of fiction were established in 
the up-to-the-minute colleges, and nowadays 
aspiring Edgar Allan Poes, Nathaniel Haw- 
thornes, and Mary E. Wilkinses sit studiously, 
note-book in hand, while the subjects of plot, 
atmosphere, and characterization are nimbly 
expounded. Some of the professors, one hears 
from grateful students, even go so far as to 
designate what sort of character is interesting! 

But these aids to easy authorship are made 
to seem almost as laborious as the old-fash- 
ioned processes of observation, assimilation, 
and imagination, now that the ouiga-board has 
come into its own. “ Patience Worth,” over 
in the beyond, has founded a new school of 
fiction. So varied and voluminous have been 
her dictations to her medium, a Mrs. John H. 
Curran, a receptive-souled lady of the middle 
West, that a magazine has been financed by 
kindly and credulous persons to present them 
to the public. 

Poems, parables, allegories, dramas, short 
stories, and novels flow from Patience at a 
rate which must make Kathleen: Norris, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, and others of our most ener- 
getic captainesses of fictional industry feel 
themselves but lazy, lie-abed sluggards. Rome 
and Nineveh are as easy for her as our liveliest 
society is for Mr. Robert Chambers. 

Obviously, it was too good a thing for the 
spirit of Patience Worth to monopolize. In 
the beyond, it seems, others got busy. Mark 
Twain, from the spirit world, has dictated a 
novel, “ Jap Herron,” to two ladies—also of 
the middle West, Minneapolis being their 
habitat. It must be regretfully recorded, in 
passing, that translation to a better sphere has 
had a deleterious effect upon the genius of 
the late Mr. Clemens. That, however, is not 


the point of interest, except to the critical 
mind, which is fortunately so rare. 

The point is that it is easy to be an author 
in these fortunate days of ours. All one does 
it to choose one’s spiritual employer, so to 
speak, purchase a planchette, and go into “ the 
silences.” Art need not be so long, after all! 
And the sneering skeptic may easily be put to 
rout; did not Coleridge dream “ Kubla 
Khan”? Well, then! 

The only hope for the non-mediumistic 
writer is in action through the Authors’ 
League. That, we believe, was recently pro- 
posing to affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, though whether it finally did 


‘so we have not heard. In any case, it should 


come to the rescue of its members against 
unfair competition—which might be effected 
by demanding that no loyal typographical 
union shall be allowed to set up the work of 
a non-union ghost. Thus a living wage may 
still be maintained for the old-fashioned 
author. 


Belgium Through Belgian Eyes 


One thing war has done for that part of 
America which takes its reading at all serious- 
ly. It has become less parochial in its tastes. 
A marked impetus has been given to the trans- 
lation of the novels of all the Allied countries. 
It would be interesting, by the way, to know 
if there has been any falling off in the transla- 
tion and sale of German fiction. 

Nowadays, upon the library-tables of polite 
society, one finds Russian, French, and Italian 
tales and plays almost as universally as one 
finds Mr. H. G. Wells. Recently a new school 
—new, at any rate, to the unlearned among 
us—has been introduced to us through the 
translation of “The New Carthage,” by 
Georges Eekhoud, said to be the foremost of 
modern Belgian novelists. 

Reading it, one wonders if a nation, like 
so many individuals, has one soul for war and 
another for peace; for certainly the cruelly 
materialistic, money-loving, luxurious commu- 
nity that Eekhoud portrays seems little like 
that people which, three years ago, without 
debate, chose national honor rather than safe- 
ty and the continuation of prosperity; and 
which, so reliable reporters inform us, has 
never been heard to utter a syllable of regret 
for the choice. 
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Yet, even while Eekhoud is most bitterly 
arraigning the life and ideals of Antwerp 
through the experiences of his hero, Laurent 
Paridael, a sensitive, emotional, tumultuous 
soul in revolt against the conditions of a bril- 
liantly successful industrial society, he seems 
to cherish a passionate hope for the future of 
his country. 

“There is something better here,” he says, 
“than a rich and proud city; there is a peo- 
ple—who are commencing to revolt against 
the representatives who serve them badly, and 
compromise them.” 

Belgium’s ungrudging response of August, 
1914, to the call of unselfish duty and unprofit- 
able honor seems to indicate that no hope for 
the spiritual future of the city of Rubens is 
too lofty. 


Are English Schools So Dreadful ? 


THE generations that derived their impres- 
sions of English schools from “ Tom Brown’s 
School Days” would have a pleasant faith 
shaken if they should read certain descriptions 
of present-day English academies by the 
young men who, presumably, have recently 
attended them, and in whose mental horizon 
they still loom as portentous in influence. 

One’s recollection of the English schoolboy 
spirit, as gathered from Tom Brown and his 
lesser coevals, is wholesome. The masters 
were honorable gentlemen, the head masters 
scholars with a genius for understanding and 
inspiring boys. But school-time looks quite 
otherwise to J. D. Beresford, to Hugh Wal- 
pole, to James Joyce, and to other bright 
young men who are acclaimed by some as 
the hope of the literary future in England. 
No one of them will ever say, if one may 
guess anything of the nature of their future 
utterances from their past, that he is farther 
off from heaven as a man than when he was 
a boy. 

The sufferings of the young hero of Mr. 
Walpole’s “ Fortitude ” at the school to which 
he was consigned were acute. It was a sort of 
spiritual Dotheboys Hall, where cruelty, hy- 
pocrisy, and skulking sins ruled among the 
pupils, seeping down to them from above. 
Even drunkenness was not unknown. 

As for the methods of teaching in vogue at 
Oakstone, a school of Mr. Beresford’s creation, 
they were directed toward the repression of 
talent and ability. 


At Oakstone no master thought it 
necessary to enter into a reasonable account of 
Cesar’s strenuous life at home and abroad. No 
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fhhumanizing parallels were suggested such as that 
between the crossing of the Rhine in 58 B.c. and 
the march by Besancon and Belfort to Alsace. 

Roman history was not taught at Oakstone 
with any reference to geography, much less with 
reference to its influence on the present condition 
of the stultified boys who wrestled with Cesar as 
an exponent of syntax, learning Latin grammar 
from history, and entirely ignorant cf the fact 
that they might have learned more history from 
a study of their own tongue. But “ English 
studies” had also been formalized into a mean- 
ingless dogma at Oakstone. 


But Oakstone, hard as it was upon a hero of 
somewhat unclassified abilities, was nothing 
compared to Moffatt’s, to which young Mr. 
Traill came to be a master the year after he 
was graduated from Cambridge. Mr. Traill 
is one of Mr. Walpole’s young men, and he 
very agreeably inhabits the pages of “ The 
Gods and Mr. Perrin.” Mr. Perrin, a senior 
master, tells what Moffatt’s is one prize day, 
when he interrupts the mutually flattering 
proceedings among trustees, faculty, and 
proud parents to shout, apropos of what the 
head master is saying: 


“Tt’s lies, all lies! It is not true what he has 
been saying. We are unhappy here, all of us. We 
are downtrodden by that man—we are not paid 
enough—we are not considered at all—never con- 
sidered—everything is wrong—we all hate each 
other—we hate him—he hates us—we are un- 
happy—it is hell!” 


And certainly, as Mr. Walpole has por- 
trayed it, this last is none too strong an ex- 
pression to describe Moffatt’s. 

It would all be discouraging to those of us 
who have no first-hand knowledge of English 
boys’ schools, but for one fact. Most of us 
have more or less first-hand knowledge of 
life, and it doesn’t appear to us one-half so 
mean and tragic as it appears to the gifted 
young authors mentioned. So, perhaps the 
English school may not be quite so bad as it 
seems to their intensely serious eyes. 


Tree’s “Impressions of America” 


RARELY in these troublous days does so 
choice a bit of unconscious humor drift across 
the Atlantic as has come over in the form of 
the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s “ Im- 
pressions of America,” which he wrote for the 
London Daily Chronicle, and which have re- 
cently appeared in book form. It is said that 
these sketches of strange people and stranger 
customs were undertaken with the serious pur- 
pose of presenting to English readers a pic- 
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ture of American life at the moment of our 
entrance into the great war. Gentleman and 
artist as Sir Herbert was, these solemn im- 
pressions of his are remindful of nothing so 
much as the naive letters of a schoolgirl on 
her first journey, written for her home-town 
paper. 

Like most of its visitors, native or foreign, 
Sir Herbert assumes that the life of Broad- 
way is the life of New York: 


Life in New York is largely that of the restau- 
rant. The contrast between the greater simplicity 
at home and the luxury in New York is indeed 
striking. In New York the waste of a day’s food 
would placate an army of anarchists. 


The fact that President Wilson looks like 
the late Joseph Chamberlain endeared him at 
once to the English actor, while the line of 
fifty or more American citizens waiting to 


shake Mr. Wilson’s hand roused speculation 


as to whether there is a disease known as 
“ President’s cramp.” 

Sir Herbert believed that “ it is always good 
manners to accommodate oneself to the 
usages of the country in which one is a guest, 
making due allowance for the inhabitants be- 
ing ‘ foreigners.’” But more than once his 
gracious resolution was shaken by the habits 
of the American stage-hand. ‘He first insisted 
on this free-born citizen addressing him as 
“sir,” but more in sorrow than in anger he 
finally submitted to the compromise of “ boss.” 

Many of Sir Herbert’s impressions are good 
old stand-byes that have served generations 
of European visitors. All his Americans 
“ guess,” and all his fellow travelers on rail- 
road-trains wear green tickets tucked in their 
hatbands. Boston is “time-honored,” Balti- 
more is “ delightful,” and Washington is “ dig- 
nified.” Only by Chicago is he moved to vigor 
of expression, for in Chicago he found that 
which he describes as “a barbaric frankness 
of life.” 


Good War Stories of the Past 


Tue plain, straight record of human heart- 
beats is what makes literature; and that is 
why some war stories written forty or fifty 
years ago are truer and more appealing than 
so many of the recent ones. 

Take, for instance, a recently published 
volume of thirteen war tales culled from the 
works of Guy de Maupassant. Though they 


deal with episodes of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-1871, they are still as fresh as if writ- 
ten yesterday. That is because Maupassant 
caught the French character, which has not 
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changed, and because he recorded episodes 
that havé repeated themselves, only on a 
greater scale. One laughs now as heartily as 
ever at the municipal difficulties of the vil- 
‘lage doctor, Massarel, in the réle of com- 
mander of the local militia. One shudders at 
the grim sense of justice of Pére Milon, the 
franc-tireur, who harassed the enemy at night, 
clad in the uniform of a dead uhlan and gal- 
loping through the fields on a Prussian horse. 
The vengeance of Ja mére sauvage still grips 
one with cold horror. 

There are other stories, contemporary with 
Maupassant’s, that are well worth reading over 
again these times—as, for instance, the simple 
Alsatian tales of Erckmann-Chatrian. One 
cannot read them at this moment, when the 
fate of Alsace-Lorraine is once more to be 
decided, without realizing that the people of 
the lost provinces look with hope and long- 
ing to the final victory of France, and to their 
liberation from a foreign master who has out- 
raged their feelings and insulted their loyalty 
all too long. 

There are stories written by those two fa- 
mous collaborators, both natives of Alsace, the 
very titles of which reveal a gentle, outdoor 
humor mixed with deep pathos. When you 
have an idle hour, look up among the old vol- 
umes on your shelves “ The Bugler of the 
Blue Hussars,” “The Invisible Eye,” “ The 
Raven’s Requiem,” “ Squire Time,” and “ The 
Burgomaster in His Cups.” 

So far, the great war has not produced 
much that compares favorably with the best 
literature of former wars. But we are still 
in it, and time will tell. 


Selected Brands of Cowardice 


BeFore very long the critics should be able 
to make a comparative study of the cowards 
in fiction who owe their creation to the war. 
It is, of course, only a commonplace author 
who can be content with the glorious or the 
rollicking military hero, after the Dumas or 
the Charles Lever model. The fastidious nov- 
elist of to-day prefers the coward, and deals 
with him according to psychological and not 
military considerations. 

Mr. Locke, in his new book, “ The Red 
Planet,” makes his coward almost the hero of 
the novel. Colonel Boyce is a study in a 
rather complex form of cowardice. Given time 
enough to arrange his thoughts and his spiri- 
tual forces, and no man can outdo him in gal- 
lantry; but an emergency finds him frozen, 
unable to act, to think. 

Not only is this fatal paralysis upon him 

















when the girl with whom he is trying to break 
commits suicide before his eyes, but it has 
attacked him once before, during the Boer 
War. Both tragic episodes, however, have 
so happened that no one except himself is 
aware of his horrible responsibility for them. 
In the great war he is performing prodigies 
of valor whenever he has time to summon his 
resources. 


“The sudden thing that hits a man’s heart and 
makes him stand stock-still like a living corpse— 
unable to move a muscle—all his will-power out 
of gear—just as a motor is out of gear. It is as 
much of a fit as epilepsy.” 


That is how the tortured victim of one form 
of cowardice describes it. He is a different 
species from Miss May Sinclair’s Tasker 
Jevons, in “ The Belfry,” and, it must be said, 
a much more convincing one. Tasker Jevons 
—whose first name was really Jimmy, but who 
won spectacular successes in fiction and drama 
under the more discordant title—simply bully- 
ragged the Belgian Red Cross headquarters 
into letting him act as a sort of free-lance 
ambulance-driver. He did wonders; he 
brought in uncounted wounded. He was in 
the very thick of everything during the early 
days of the invasion; he was even underfoot, 
one might say. The Belgian general staff 
loved him like a brother, though. 

He continued to disdain shells and to live 
a charmed life until, having rushed three times 
into a blazing house, thereby rescuing a proud 
and haughty brother-in-law—who couldn’t 
bear Tasker because he sometimes slipped his 
aspirates—he has his useful right hand blown 
away. But all the time, as he later informs 
an admiring household audience, he was in a 
perfect funk: 


“Tt wasn’t any ordinary funk, mind you. I 
believe you can get over that. It was something 
much worse—a sort of madness. And it never let 
me alone. I saw things—horrors. And I heard 
them. I saw and heard the whole war. Every 
morning when I got up, I said to myself: 

“*T’'m going out to that damned war, but I 
wish to God somebody’d come and chloroform 
me before I get there.’ 

“ There were moments when I could have chloro- 
formed myself. Just conceive a man living like 
that, in abject, abominable terror, in black funk— 
keeping it up, all day and half the night, for five 
solid weeks, before he got there!” 


It is very spectacularly splendid, James 
Tasker Jevons’s form of cowardice, and it 
makes his high-born wife forgive him his un- 
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certain aspirates, and his finger-snappings, and 
a lot of such things; but it isn’t quite as psy- 
chologically convincing as Colonel Boyce’s. 


Hisiory in Tabloid 

Ir history is the essence of innumerable 
biographies, and character-studies are the 
swiftest kind of biography, there is no pleas- 
anter way of learning history than by reading 
such books as “ Portraits of the Seventies,” 
by the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, which 
has lately been published. 

You run up against all sorts of people un- 
expectedly. Browning dodges away from a 
most abandoned bore with the apology: 

““My dear fellow, this is too bad; I’m 
monopolizing you.” 

“That will cure their unpunctuality!” says 
the old Duchess of Cleveland, as she punishes 
a couple who have arrived late for dinner by 
making them sit next to each other. 

Gladstone tells the Archbishop of York quite 
confidentially, on .the day before the Phoenix 
Park murders: 

“The state of Ireland is greatly improved. 
Rent is being generally paid.” 

The best and most characteristic portrait 
of the lot is perhaps that of the late Duke of 
Devonshire: 


He was absolutely selfish. He had no manners. 
He observed no social usages. If he was engaged 
to dine at eight, he came at nine. If you asked 
him a question, he either stared in stony silence or 
drawled out a monosyllable which sounded like 
“whor” and meant “what.” When the cabinet 
decided to drop an education bill at which Sir 
John Gorst had been toiling, the duke strolled 
into his room, and, after standing some time in 
silence, with his back to the fire, said: 

“Well, Gorst, your damn bill is dead.” 


It was the same duke who said: 

“Whenever I go into Hyde Park I see a 
mob, only some of the mobs are better dressed 
than others.” 


Thoreau and His Intelligent Chickens 


In the latest life of the philosopher of Wal- 
den, the author—F. B. Sanborn, who died be- 
fore his book was published—resuscitates from 
the “ Walden” manuscripts a passage which 
the author omitted from the printed volume. 

It tells about Thoreau’s poultry-raising ven- 
ture in 1835. 

Thoreau describes a white rooster in one 
of the broods he reared as “a stately-faced 
young cockerel that went much by himself.” 
This bird of unsocial habit retained “a good 
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deal of the pheasant.” One night he happened 
to be roaming afield at gate-closing time, and 
was shut out of the yard. He roosted in a 
tree, and Henry David, witness of the ad- 
venture and of the errant fowl’s recession to 
primitive poultry ways, apostrophized him in 
verse: 


Poor bird, destined to lead thy life 
Far in the adventurous West, 
And here to be debarred to-night 

From thy accustomed nest! 


Did Heaven bestow its quenchless inner light 

So long ago, for thy small want to-night? 

Why stand’st upon thy toes to crow so late? . 

The moon is deaf to thy low, feathered fate. 

Or dost thou think so to possess the night, 

And people the drear dark with thy brave 
sprite? 


I fear imprisonment has dulled thy wit, 

Or ingrained servitude extinguished it. 

But no—dim memory of the days of yore 

By Brahmaputra and the Jumna’s shore, 

Where thy proud race flew swiftly o'er the heath, 
And sought its food ihe jungle’s shade beneath, 
Has taught thy wings to seek yon friendly trees, 
As erst by Indus’ banks and far Ganges. 


Neither in poultry lore nor in poetry 
does this effort of Thoreau’s score a brilliant 
success. Roosters roost and do not sit in 
nests, and “ far Gan-ges” rimes hoppily, not 
happily, with the “ friendly trees.” The de- 
ficiency of the anecdote emphasizes once more, 
and grievously, what we have often deplored— 
the absence in literature of a qualified phil- 
osophical interpretation of hen-and-rooster 
nature based upon an enlightened understand- 
ing of chicken talk. 

Chickens do talk! Every boy has heard 
them. Many boys understand their language; 
but by the time these youths reach the writing 
age, their interest has been hopelessly diverted 
into channels far apart, and not always, we 
are convinced, equally profitable. 


Improving Old-Fashioned Authors 


AN enterprising publisher announces “ ‘ The 
Play of Life,’ by Alta Florence Armstrong—a 
dramatization of Shakespeare’s ‘All the 
World’s a Stage.’ ” 

Shakespeare had some repute in his day, 
and a “dramatization” of his work would 
perhaps win him a new popularity in these 
days of George M. Cohan and Mary Pickford. 
The idea is a good one, and should be fol- 
lowed up. Perhaps, when Alta Florence has 
finished dramatizing the bard, she will give us 
a poetization of a few lines from the “ Ode 
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to a Grecian Urn,” or a novelization of a chap- 
ter from “ Vanity Fair,” or a scientification of 
a paragraph from “ The Origin of Species.” 


A Humanist on Woman 


Tue “Journal of Leo Tolstoy from 1895 
to 1899,” translated by Rose Strunsky, has re- 
cently been published. It reveals the great 
Russian’s struggle to live a life absolutely 
“before God ”’—or, at any rate, to formulate 
a philosophy of life so lived. 

Tolstoy. was not troubled by that ancient 
bugbear of little minds, consistency, as is 
shown by many— indeed, by almost all—of his 
references to woman as a sex. They strike 
through his expressions of universal brother- 
hood as discordantly as a clatter of kitchen 
pans in a Beethoven symphony. ‘Toward the 
end he sums up his feelings toward half the 
human race thus: 


For seventy years I have been lowering and 
lowering my opinion of women, and still it has 
to be lowered more and more. The woman ques- 
tion! How can there not be a woman question? 
Only not in this, how women should begin to 
direct life; but in this, how they should stop 
ruining it. 


Fiction for Suffrage 


THERE is quite an imposing list of names 
attached to the authors’ index, so to speak, of 
“ The Clinging Vine,” which has recently been 
published for the benefit of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party. Harry Leon 
Wilson, Kathleen Norris, Fanny Hurst, Alice 
Duer Miller, Mary Heaton Vorse, Dorothy 
Canfield, Anne O’Hagan, Samuel Merwin, 
Henry Kitchell Webster, and half a dozen 
others have written chapters. 

The story is rather amusing comedy, if not 
very serious propaganda or overwhelmingly 
convincing argument. But why were all the 
gifted ladies and gentlemen whose names 
adorn the title-page constrained to use for 
a farce feature the quartering of dependent 
female relatives upon an antisuffrage male 
who believes that woman’s place is in the 
home, and that she would do better by trusting 
man’s chivalry than by demanding the vote 
for herself? 

The idea is funny, of course; but it had been 
so ‘thoroughly used in the one-act English 
farce, “ How the Vote Was Won,” by Cicely 
Hamilton, which has been given countless 
times in this country, that it is rather sur- 
prising to find this galaxy of talent preferring 
it to some more original device for bringing 
George to his illogical senses. 
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THE CHANCES FOR THE NEW PLAYWRIGHT, AND SOMETHING ABOUT THE 
POPULAR PLAYERS AND THE NEW PLAYS 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


S an amateur wasting his time if he tries 
to get the attention of a producing man- 
ager by sketching out the idea of a play 

and mailing it to him? The question was put 
to me by a reader of this magazine in a letter 
which he was prompted to write because of 
what I said in September about John Hazzard 
having caught the ear of Smith & Golden by 
telling them the bare idea of “Turn to the 
Right,” for which they forthwith paid him 
five hundred dollars in advance royalties. 

I admit that such luck as Hazzard’s seems 
too good to be true. Indeed, it happens but 
once in a blue moon, for not only did the 
author find a production, but the play proved 
the big winner of its season. Hazzard, you 
see, had the advantage over my correspondent 
in knowing both Smith and Golden personally. 
Thus they were ready to listen when he told 
them that he had a plot for a play. 

Figure it out yourself. Say you are a man- 
ager who receives about fifty play scripts a 
month, nearly every single one of them utterly 
hopeless. When a man whom you have never 
seen before comes into your office with the 
announcement that he-has a wonderful idea 
for a play, aren’t you likely to feel that you 
will only be wasting your time if you listen to 
him? 


Why Managers Prefer Unknown Writers 


THERE is another reason against my corre- 
spondent putting his idea on paper in brief 
form and submitting it to various managers. 
If the idea happened to strike them favorably, 
they would have no guarantee that an un- 
known writer would be able to handle it suc- 
cessfully. Their first impulse would be to offer 
the stranger a small sum for his plot, to be 
turned over to a trained playwright for work- 
ing into shape. 

No, the best way for the amateur, as he is 
pleased to call himself, is to keep pegging away 
at manager after manager with his completed 
play, in the hope that some day he will strike 
one who will like it. All the big firms now 
have trained critics who examine all the scripts 


that come in, and actually read those that are 
not seen to be hopeless at first glance. 

One of the most active New York mana- 
gers has a reader who receives from the office, 
each week, eight plays. These are all care- 
fully read, and a detailed report is made upon 
each. If favorable, this insures a reading by 
the producer himself, who is just as anxious 
to find a winner as the unknown author is to 
place one. Indeed, the fact that he is un- 
known is an asset rather than a handicap, ‘be- 
cause he isn’t likely to demand such a high 
percentage of royalties. 

As to the public, it cares not one whit who 
writes a play, provided it be entertaining. An 
author’s name on a bill-board means not one 
dollar more passed through the box-office win- 
dow. Witness the swift failure of certain 
plays by George Broadhurst, Augustus 
Thomas, and Edward Peple, to name only 
three that happen to come to mind, and the 
instant success, on the other hand, of the fol- 
lowing trio, each brought out when its writer 
was absolutely unknown—“ Paid in Full,” by 
Eugene Walter; “On Trial,” by Elmer L. 
Reizenstein, and “ The House of Glass,” by 
Max Marcin. 

The man with a really good play is pretty 
sure to get recognition sooner or later. The 
trouble is so very few of the plays are good, 
though their authors invariably believe them 
to be world-beaters. 

A more difficult field to invade than that of 
drama is vaudeville. One has a choice of at 
least a dozen producing houses in New York 
to whom to submit three-act and four-act 
scripts, but if you have a one-act sketch which 
you think suitable to the Keith circuit, for 
example, it won’t do you a bit of good to send 
it to the Palace, the Keith headquarters. This 
management handles not plays, but players 
already equipped with vehicles. If you suc- 
ceed in getting into communication with any- 
body in authority there, he will tell you to 
find some actor who happens to be looking 
for the sort of thing you have to offer. 

You can well imagine what an arduous task 
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is this. The players you would see in vaude- 
ville are naturally supplied with a vehicle, or 
you wouldn’t see them; and how in the mis- 
chief are you to know where to find those who 
are “resting” for lack of one? 


A Ray of Hope for Sketch-Writers 


Tue advent’ of the Washington Square 
Players has served in a measure to alleviate 
the situation. In their programs, devoted ex- 
clusively to one-act plays, were two vaudeville 
attractions—“ Overtones” and “The Clod.” 
The success of these pieces at the Bandbox 
convinced the Keith interests that it would be 
no mistake to book them. The Greenwich 
Village Theater, to be opened this autumn, 
will doubtless offer another promising field for 
try-outs of this sort. 

Meanwhile, Harold Parsons, a young man 
from the West, where the theatrical bug ap- 
pears to grow most swiftly to maturity, is 
making himself a patron saint to sketch-writ- 
ers by providing, in his Washington Square 
studio, a stage to be devoted exclusively to 
testing plays for the two-a-day. Not only will 
he provide the actors and the outfittings, but 
the audiences and booking-agents as well. 

This, I grant you, sounds Utopian; but Mr. 
Parsons is no mere philanthropist. He expects 
to have a finger in every pie that comes out 
of the baking successfully. And once he lands 
a hit or two, there will be no difficulty in get- 
ting the agents to go down to Washington 
Square to have a look at his offerings. Under 
the prevailing system they must make a trip 
to some outlying suburb, where it has hitherto 
been the custom to try out acts. 

Sometimes the agents would go, and some- 
times they wouldn’t. If they didn’t, the pro- 
ducers had their labor for their pains. If they 
did, and didn’t like the sketch, the cost of the 


try-out fell wholly on the actors and the au- . 


thor, who, as a rule, could ill afford it. With 
Mr. Parsons’s scheme, the expenses of the test 
will be equally distributed over a wide range 
of offerings. 


“Boomerang” Author Tries to Repeat 


PLAywricuts, by the bye, love to write 
about the theater as well as for it, although 
the result is seldom much of a success with the 
public. In Pinero’s output neither “ Trelawny 
of the Wells ” nor “ The Mind-the-Paint Girl ” 
measures up to his best. Otis Skinner has 
appeared in two pieces of the playhouse, 
neither of which carried him very far. James 


Forbes can perhaps be credited with the most 
popular play about the stage in “ The Chorus 
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Lady,” which Rose Stahl made famous. His 
later comedy on theatrical life, “ The Show 
Shop,” even Douglas Fairbanks could not keep 
alive beyond a second season. 

A notable failure along these lines was “ The 
Big Idea,” the play about a play told in crisply 
original fashion by Clayton Hamilton ard A. 
E. Thomas. It was much cleverer than the 
latest example in point—‘“‘ The Lassoo,” by 
Victor Mapes, coauthor with Winchell Smith 
of the perennially prosperous “ Boomerang.” 

Mr. Mapes has no intention of letting the 
public forget his connection with the success- 
ful Belasco production. Not only is the fact 
emblazoned big on “ The Lassoo ” posters, but 
the name of his new comedy is evidently in- 
tended to suggest the other. And yet he took 
a lazy man’s way to achieve the similarity, for 
“The Lassoo” is merely the title of a piece 
which his hero writes, and which, failing to 
find a producer for, he puts on at his own ex- 
pense. The thing falls flat, and he is obliged 
to hire out to a motion-picture concern. 

While this fate is not likely to overtake Mr. 
Mapes as long as the royalties continue to flow 
in from “ The Boomerang,” I fear he has come 
perilously close to autobiography elsewhere in 
“The Lassoo,” which only the playing of 
Shelley Hull and Phoebe Foster in the leading 
parts.saved from disaster. They were in “ The 
Cinderella Man,” you remember, and are now 
a young married couple whom the leading lady 
in the new piece is the cause of estranging. 
That she also brings them together again makes 
the happy ending so desired of audiences, but 
in this case it is accomplished at the expense 
of the verities. However, this part is so hap- 
pily enacted by Beatrice Noyes, who was in 
“* Mile-a-Minute Kendall,” that one is almost 
inclined to believe such a creature possible. 


Hasty Work Mars “ Daybreak” 


THE season’s first serious play made room 
for the ladies—Miss Cowl and Mrs. Murfin, 
whose “ Lilac Time,” as I said in September, 
was probably the best war play of the year. 
Frankly, I am not so well pleased with their 
second piece, “ Daybreak,” though it has a 
novel idea—that of a woman concealing from 
her husband the birth of his own child. I 
fancy that if Miss Cowl had not been so over- 
whelmed with work, and had been able to 
devote more thought to “ Daybreak,” it would 
have suffered less from crudities which seem 
unnecessary. But she played “Lilac Time” 
well into June, and then posed for Goldwyn 
pictures by day and rehearsed her new piece 
in the evening. 
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For instance, at the outset the mother is 
represented as staying out all night to be with 
her child, and coming in at dawn—suggesting 
the title of the play—whereas there appears 
to be no good reason why Mrs. Frome should 
not have spent the whole day with the infant 
while her husband was at business. It might 
be supposed that the baby was desperately 
ill, were this expedient not reserved for use 
later. I can see the hand of the stage-director 
in the thing, with his persistent demand for 
effect, as I grant you the daybreak return, 
which forms the speechless prologue, places a 
punch where one seldom looks for it—at the 
very opening of the action. 

In Blanche Yurka—last seen here in “ The 
Silent Witness,” and some years ago in “ Is 
Matrimony a Failure?”—the Selwyns have 
found a remarkable leading woman. Practi- 
cally new to Broadway, she at once stepped 
into a realm of her own. The ever-reliable 
William B. Mack—who was with Miss Cowl 
in “ Within the Law ”—plays an avenging hus- 
band. Frederick Truesdell is the crue! mon- 
ster who tracks his wife down with detec ives, 
to find out which of three of his friends is the 
father of the child born during the year she 
spent in Hawaii. This is a far cry from Trues- 
dell’s Billy Bolton, half-back hero in “ The 
College Widow,” first revealed to New York 
on September 20, 1904. 

Margaret Dale, with a remarkable coiffure, 
forgets her seasons of acting as leading woman 
with John Drew, and pairs off with Reginald 
Mason in a revival of the old-time “ comedy 
relief ” stuff. 

“ Daybreak” has some exceedingly strong 
moments, and its basic idea is striking. I have 
so decided a preference, however, for the same 
authors’ “ Lilac Time,” that I am constrained 
to do a favor for my readers by telling them 
where they may see this delightful war play 
during the next few weeks. Beginning October 
22, Jane Cowl will play it for six nights at the 
up-town Standard Theater in New York, fol- 
lowing which it can be seen for a week each in 
these five cities—Buffalo, Syracuse, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Detroit. 


A Play of Real Charm 


No manner of doubt attached to the public’s 
approval of “ Maytime,” a thing of so much 
innate charm and real artistic appeal that I 
am sure you will be surprised to learn that it 
falls within the category of musical plays, and 
was originally booked for the Casino, a house 
associated with shows of the Tenderloin’ type. 
Fortunately, the exigencies of subway con- 
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struction in mid-August shifted the opening 
to the Shubert, where it is likely to remain 
until Maytime itself comes around again. 

Originally a German product called “ Once 
in May,” the book was handed to Rida John- 
son Young with instructions to remove the 
last trace of Teutonic flavor. She did this 
effectually, centering the entire action around 
the Washington Square section of Manhattan, 
one of the characters in the second act being 
no less a Yankee of the Yankees than the late 
P. T. Barnum. 

The story is of the “ Milestones” descrip- 
tion, its first episode being laid in 1840, the 
second in 1855, showing the introduction of 
the polka to New York; the third in the eight- 
ies, and the last at the present day. Only 
one individual runs through the entire play— 
Matthew Van Zandt, handled with remarkable 
skill by William Norris. He bobs up first as 


a youth of seventeen, an incorrigible parasite - 


and lady-killer, and, having married money, 
ends as a nonagenarian, picking for his fourth 
helpmeet a Winter Garden chorus-girl, who 
elicits the biggest laugh of the evening with her 
declaration: 

“ Gee, I hope he lasts till I get him home!” 

Peggy Woed and Charles Purcell also run 
through the entire evening, but only contrive 
to do so by becoming their own descendants 
in the last act. The idea is a very pretty one, 
capitally worked out, and the Shuberts have 
provided a cast in every way worthy of the 
material. 

Peggy Wood—last seen as Peggy in “ Love 
o’ Mike ”’—has been on the stage seven years, 
and has scarcely ever played out of New York. 
She is the daughter of Eugene Wood, author 
of “Back Home” and “In Our Town.” and 
her father must rejoice to find her in a piece 
of the caliber of “ Maytime.” Her first ap- 
pearance was made in the chorus of “ Naughty 
Marietta’; then she was at the Globe for 
several seasons in succession in “ The Three 
Romeos,” “ Over the River,” and “ The Lady 
of the Slipper.” Two years ago she was at the 
Astor in the first Cohan revue, “ Hello, Broad- 
way,” and the next year went into straight 
drama as the heroine in “ Young America,” 
the play on the dog which the critics liked 
much better than did the public. 

As to Charlie Purcell, the good-looking lead- 
ing man, -he is twenty-nine, but one would 
never think it to see him in the first act as 
the apprentice boy with whom Of¢tilie Van 
Zandt falls in love. He is a native of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, where he first went on the 
stage when only seventeen. His last appear- 
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ance in New York was as Captain Poldi in the 
short-lived “ My Lady’s Glove.” 

“ Maytime” is an exception to Purcell’s 
usual run of parts, in that it does net call upon 
him to be a soldier. His very first experience 
was as a lieutenant in “ The Isle of Spice,” 
taking the part of an actor who was ill. In 
“The Chocolate Soldier” he was Lieutenant 
Bumerli. Last winter he acted Prince Demi- 
doff with Lina Abarbanell in “ Flora Bella.” 

William Norris was born in New York, but 
was brought up at the other edge of the con- 
tinent, in San Francisco. His father was a 
prosperous merchant, and the boy displayed 
such musical talent that he nearly let his hair 
grow and turned professional pianist. Indeed, 
his first stage appearance, which took place in 
a London music-hall, was in a humorous act 
of his own devising played from a piano-stool. 
But the pull of the stage was stronger than 
that of the stool, so back in New York we find 
him in 1891, with a part in “A Girl from 
Mexico.” 

Later on he became the Polite Lunatic in 
one of the early “ Belle of New York” com- 
panies. Then, in due course, he specialized on 
court fools—one with Viola Allen in the dram- 
atization of “The King’s Jester,” a Marion 
Crawford story that first appeared in this 
magazine, and the other with Otis Skinner in 
“Francesca da Rimini.” 


That Incorrigible Public 


Ir has happened again. Some three seasons 
ago “It Pays to Advertise’ won unbounded 
popularity through its exploitation of business 
devices that weren’t always strictly according 
to Hoyle. Last year’s most successful comedy 
was “ Turn to the Right,” with its more than 
questionable methods of getting even with a 
rascally deacon. Now, in “A Tailor-Made 
Man,” Grant Mitchell, who was also in “ It 
Pays to Advertise,” scores mightily by stealing 
a dress suit; two fifty-dollar bills, and the 
clever sayings of a ponderously dull writer on 
sociological topics. 

Cohan & Harris, as in the case of his former 
vehicle, stand sponsors for Mr. Mitchell’s 
latest hit, which was written by Harry James 
Smith—author of “Mrs. Bumstead-Leigh,” 
for Mrs. Fiske—after a Hungarian original. 
If the central powers can send us such enter- 
taining ideas as outfit “ Maytime” and “A 
Tailor-Made Man,” ‘they are only paying a 
part of the debt they owe us for trying to 
make a scrap-heap of civilization. Nobody 
will get any real harm from the walkover 
John Paul Bart appears to have when, suc- 
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cumbing to the first call of unlawful oppor- 
tunity, he, the tailor’s second assistant, starts 
off to the Stanlaws’ party in a customer’s suit, 
determined to put to the test his belief that 
clothes make the man. 

Conscienceless, I grant you, but fascinating 
to watch; and many real glimpses into human 
motives and foibles are obtained in the process. 
There’s nothing niggardly, even in these days 
of war retrenchment, in the way the thing has 
been served up. It takes twenty-eight people 
to fill the cast, and all of them have been 
picked with extremest care, names not count- 
ing so much as suitability for the part. 

This is especially noticeable in Barlowe 
Borland, who makes of the tailor’s first helper 
a true-to-type dullard with no aspirations 
above his goose. Borland has only recently 
arrived in America, and this is his first appear- 
ance here outside of vaudeville, where he was 
unearthed for Peter by Sam Forrest, who 
staged the piece. 

Grant Mitchell, a native of Columbus, Ohio, 
created Eddie Lamb in “ Wallingford,” and be- 
fore that had a small réle in “ The Fortune 
Hunter.” It is safe to predict that “ A Tailor- 
Made Man” will make him a star. Minna 
Gale Haynes, the Mrs. Stanlaw, used to hold 
stellar rank in Shakespearian repertory. Not 
slighting a slight part, she gives a finished per- 
formance of the mother of the fashionable gir! 
who loves but does not get Bart. 


Potash & Perlmutter in the Movies 


ANOTHER business play which is sure to run 
the season out is the fourth of the Potash & 
Perlmutter series. It is the collaborate work 
of Montague Glass, the inventor of the new 
type Weber & Fields fun-makers, and Jules 
Eckert Goodman. 

To my thinking, “ Business Before Plea- 
sure ” is the funniest piece of the quartet. The 
two partners have left the cloak-and-suit trade 
for what they fancy is the easy money to be 
picked up in motion-pictures. What they don’t 
know about the movies is colossal, and Pot- 
ash’s efforts to learn are screamingly comic. 
When it is found that “ The Fatal Murder,” 
filmed with talent out of their own immediate 
families, fails to sell, they proceed to hire pro- 
fessional actors. How they do this, and what 
havoc is wrought by the vampire actress whom 
their director insists on engaging, is the story 
of the play, which assuredly achieves the 
prime purpose for which it was devised— 
laughter. 

Barney Bernard—positively no relation to 
Sam—continues as Abe Potash, so his worri- 
























ment around Christmas, 1915, was all for 
nothing. 

“What am I going to do,” he said then, 
“when ‘Abe and Mawruss’ is sent to the 
storehouse ?” 

From this one may deduce the hold the réle 
has taken on him. He was born in Rochester, 
and is now forty-one years old. In “ Business 
Before Pleasure” he gets his old Perlmutter, 
Alexander Carr, back again. In Mathilde Cot- 
trelly, too, he has the same wife still by his 
side. Mme. Cottrelly has been in this coun- 
try a great many years, and takes as much 
pains with a part like Rosie as she does with 
what must have been the far more grateful 
role which she played so exquisitely some half 
a dozen seasons ago—that of the mother in 
“The Five Frankforters.” 


A Genuine Novelty 


ANOTHER Woods offering of the late sum- 
mer, which means the early theatrical year, 
was “Eyes of Youth,” tried out by the Shu- 
berts last spring, and now put on in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Woods in order to star Marjorie 
Rambeau in a part which gives shining chance 
for versatility. Miss Rambeau, fortunately, 
is quite capable of displaying this quality. 
Unfortunately, however, the idea of the piece 
is better than its working out. One Charles 
Guernon wrote it, and instead of calling in a 
playwright of pronounced literary ability to 
polish it up, Max Marcin, whose long suit is 
construction rather than dialogue,-was turned 
loose on the play, with rather ragged results. 
But there’s no denying its novelty and its 
gripping interest. 

When her father confronts disaster in. his 
business, Gina Ashling faces three alterna- 
tives. She can accept a seven years’ contract 
with an operatic impresario, she can marry a 
wealthy but elderly suitor, or she can stay at 
home and try to help out the famiiy by teach- 
ing school. 

“Tf I could only see into the future, and 
know which I ought to do!” she sighs. 

Thereupon a wandering yogi appears to help 
the author out. Into his crystal the girl gazes, 
and of course the audience sees what she is 
supposed to see—herself five years hence, a 
sad-faced teacher of unruly boys and girls. 
She has had her notice of dismissal for incom- 
petence, her sister has accepted a man who 
professed love for Gina, and her brother has 
turned out a good-for-nothing; so her unselfish 
performance of duty appears to have brought 
only misfortune. 

Then we are whisked back to the present for 
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a few minutes before glimpsing another alter- 
native—what will- happen in case she chooses 
an operatic career. If the piece succeeds, it 
is this scene that will make it do so, for Miss 
Rambeau acts for all she is worth as the self- 
willed, cigarette-smoking prima donna, whose 
salary alone is not sufficient on which to sup- 
port her family. When her brother—this time 
not a ne’er-do-well—remonstrates against her 
philandering with men, she bluntly tells him 
to mind his own business; whereupon he 
shoots the impresario, who, it appears, has 
been the sister’s lover from the first. 

The third and last episode from the future 
reveals the divorce that follows Gimna’s ac- 
ceptance of wealth, and her descent to the 
pavements in New York, where the man she 
really loves proves ready to help her. This 
incident, rather crude in treatment, leads up 
to the finish. Gina is convinced that her 
heart’s dictates are the best guide to follow . 
after all; and, seeing through eyes of youth, 
she finds that her young brother’s enthusiasm 
is the very thing her father needs in business. 

Mr. Savage had a somewhat similar play last 
year, but did not bring it into New York—a 
piece showing what would result from a char- 
acter getting up from his seat at table and 
turning to the right, and again what might hap- 
pen should he go to the left. And I believe 
there was yet another drama planned on sim- 
ilar lines; which only goes to show that it is 
in the line of real novelty that playwrights are 
most apt to encounter rivalry. 


A Triumph of Tunes and Youth 


THIRTEEN years ago the college president’s 
announcement, “I am reliably informed that 
Atwater has the ball,” was greeted with gales 
of laughter, while “ You’re a hell of a Bap- 
tist!” fairly made the old Garden Theater 
rock. Now, up at the Longacre, where the 
great football play hit of 1904, “ The College 
Widow,” has reappeared with tunes as “ Leave 
It to Jane,” these same quips fall flat. 

Happily, however, the tunes are Kern’s, 
while Elliott, Comstock, and Gest, producers 
of “Oh, Boy,” have supplied such a capable 
cast that the evening resolves itself into one 
of rollicking enjoyment, in which the key-note 
is youth. After being Mamie Stone in “ Miss 
Springtime” last winter, Georgia O’Ramey 
strikes twelve again with her Flora Wiggins, 
the persistent dunner of Stub Talmadge, capi- 
tally played by Oscar Shaw, who was Dick 
Rivers in “ Very Good Eddie.” 

Shaw was born Oscar Schwartz in the good 
American town of Philadelphia, twenty-eight 
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years ago, and started his career in New York 
in the chorus at the Winter Garden. After 
two seasons here he went to London, where I 
remember seeing him in the opera-house that 
Oscar Hammerstein built. He was in Eng- 
land when the war broke out, and as all 
. Schwartzes were looked upon with more or less 
suspicion, it became expedient for him to 
change his name. 


Why I Dread the Hippodrome 


No matter how much I may enjoy myself at 
the Hippodrome, the dregs at the bottom of 
the cup always resolve themselves into the 
self-put question: 

“What in the world are you going to say 
about anything so stupendous?” 

I can’t simply call it “fine,” and let it go 
at that. My readers will naturally want to 
know just what’s fine and why, and in such a 
kaleidoscopic entertainment as that which 
crowds the big building on Sixth Avenue there 
are so many features making for pleasure that 
to mention them all would be to turn this page 
into a mere catalogue of titles. 

“ Cheer Up ” being the name of the new show, 
it was a clever idea to add to it the descrip- 
tive phrase “in three cheers.” Of course, the 
patriotic note is struck hard and often, and 
in the “ Land of Liberty ” number we see all 
the great historic characters of America parade 
before our eyes, from Columbus to Roosevelt. 

There are no top-notchers on the salary- 
list this year, which means that greater efforts 
have been put forth to give you your dollar 
and a half’s worth throughout. And you sure- 
ly get. it, and more. On the humor end, the 
“inexperienced furniture-movers,” Mallia, 
Bart, and Mallia, appealed to me hugely, and 
there’s a lot of fun in the car-load of hoboes. 
In so far as the action of such an immense 
entertainment can be put down on paper, 
“Cheer Up” emanates from the same three 
men who furnished Mr. Dillingham with his 
two previous Hippodrome bills—R. H. Burn- 
side, Raymond Hubbell, and John L. Golden. 


The Draft on the Story-Writers 


OpporTUNITY is said to knock once at every 
man’s door, but as I write it is knocking on 
both sides of Forty-Second Street. That is 
to say, in-“A Tailor-Made Man” at the 
Cohan & Harris, and in “ The Masquerader ” 
at the Lyric, just across the way, this phrase 
is quoted by each hero before embarking on 
an undertaking of an unusual order. John 
Hunter Booth, who used to play with Guy 
Bates Post in “Omar the Tent-Maker,” has 
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supplied Mr. Post with a showy vehicle in his 
dramatization of Mrs. Thurston’s novel, which 
was a best-seller a good many years ago. 
Bringing the action up to the opening days 
of the present war was a happy thought, as 
it gives Chilcote a definite theme upon which 
to dilate in Parliament. 

Of course, Mr. Post plays both parts, and 
there’s a lot of hocus-pocus employed at points 
where the two men are required to be on the 
stage at the same time. This is contrived by 
having a dummy, either with his back to the 
audience, or else ensconced on a couch in a 
shadowy corner. But Post comes through it 
all with flying colors, and I think the play is 
quite likely to prove as popular in New York 
as it was in Boston, where it ran for many 
weeks last spring. 

Guy Bates Post, born in Seattle in 1876, 
was educated in San Francisco, and first ap- 
peared on the stage with Mrs. James Brown 
Potter and Kyrle Bellew in “ Charlotte Cor- 
day.” He supported Robert Edeson in the 
latter’s first starring essay, “Soldiers of For- 
tune,” and was with Dustin Farnum in “ The 
Virginian.” 

Another play founded on a story struck 
New York the very next night after “ The 
Masquerader ”—this time “ De Luxe Annie,” 
at the Booth. In its original form it was only a 
short story by Scammon Lockwood, but Ed- 
ward Clark, whose “ Coat-Tales ” opened last 
season so inauspiciously, redeemed himself by 
doing some clever construction work in what 
he chooses to classify as a psychological play 
of mystery. It is another of those things like 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate” and “ The Thir- 
teenth Chair,” in which, if you know the fin- 
ish, a good deal of the interest vanishes; so 
I will say nothing of the plot beyond stating 
that while the heroine appears to be a crook, 
she really isn’t. Just why is the big surprise 
which you don’t get until the seventh scene. 

This reminds me that producers are really 
giving the public its money’s worth in the 
shape of scenery these war days. “The Mas- 
querader” required four different sets, and 
“De Luxe Annie” five. That of the smok- 
ing-compartment of a Pullman is neatly con- 
trived, and the semblance of motion the most 
successful thing of the sort I have ever seen. 


Belasco Picks Another Winner 


In “De Luxe Annie” Jane Grey, back 
again from the movies, does admirable work 
in a réle that is no child’s play to act. Like 
Jane Cowl and many others, Miss Grey had 
good grounding in her art with David Belasco, 
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who has just placed another star-to-be in the 
theatrical firmament. 

This is Ina Claire, who proved herself a 
delightful Polly with a Past in the comedy of 
that name, which opened the season at the 
Belasco on September 6. I am wondering 
if Mr. Belasco picked her as a winner when 
he saw her imitation of another of his “ finds ” 
—Frances Starr. This she got off in the 
travesty on “ Marie Odile” in the 1915 Zieg- 
feld Follies. 

There is an odd parallel in Miss Claire’s 
career with that of Billie Burke, for both are 
Washington girls, and both entered the field 
of drama via the musical-comedy lane. Janu- 
ary, 1912, is surely not too far back for my 
readers to remember the hit the former ac- 
tress made in the name-part of “ The Quaker 
Girl,” sharing the honors with Clifton Craw- 
ford, the star. 

Guy Bolton and George Middleton wrote 
“Polly with a Past,” which I like infinitely 
better than “ The Boomerang,” with which it 
has in many quarters been compared. Whether 
it will have a similar lengthy career rests on 
the knees of the gods—or of the public, the 
power whose favor decides the destiny of plays 
and managers. The critical comment was very 
similar to that which greeted the Smith- 
Mapes comedy, still playing with the original 
company on the road. 


A Strange Tale of Leading Women 


Oxo is looming large on Broadway this 


season. Polly hails from East Gideon in that 
State, and two nights earlier, in “ The Coun- 
try Cousin,” the action centered around Ohio 
folk. In fact, in a Western try-out some two 
seasons ago, this latter piece was called “ The 
Ohio Lady.” 
’ Owing to the clash of openings in Labor 
Day week, I missed seeing “The Country 
Cousin,” but Ex-President Roosevelt and 
present President Wilson both figure in the 
advertisements with indorsements of the play, 
so possibly it needs none from me. Frankness 
compels the statement, however, that most of 
the next day’s reviews were by no means en- 
thusiastic thereover. Per contrast, one of 
them did predict that the piece would make 
a million dollars; so it will be fun to look on 
and see if the two Presidents and Mr. Sher- 
win, of the Globe, have the right dope. At 
any rate, ““ The Country Cousin” is housed 
in a lucky theater at the Gaiety, where it fol- 
lows the solid year’s run of “Turn to the 
Right.” 

Booth Tarkington wrote the play in collab- 
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oration with Julian Street, and Tarkington’s 
letters to George Tyler, the producer, reveal 
the fact that first Elsie Ferguson, then Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, thereafter Emily Stevens, next 
Grace George, and in due course Janet 
Beecher were considered for the lead. Great 
stress was laid on the thoroughly American 
character of the part. It is not, therefore, 
exactly encouraging to home industries to find 
Alexandra Carlisle in the réle when it finally 
reaches Broadway. “Miss Carlisle was born in 
London in 1886, and made her first American 
connection there just twenty years later by 
becoming leading woman to Nat Goodwin at 
the Shaftesbury in “A Gilded Fool.” Her 
first appearance in New York occurred two 
seasons later as Mrs. Baxter in “The 
Mollusc.” 


What's Best in “Rambler Rose” 


At the Casino Theater last Saturday night a 
mite of a girl, Miss Julia Sanderson, who is but 
sixteen, went on in “ Winsome Winnie” in place 
of Miss Paula Edwardes, in order that her capacity 
as an understudy might be tested. She did so well 
that the audience applauded every song she sang, 
and watched her merrily all the evening. There 
was something contagious about her naive, honest 
fun and her efforts to please, and several managers 
who were present began to talk of her for musical 
comedies they have under way. She is the daugh- 
ter of a Western stock company actor. 


The above is from a New York daily of 
January 11, 1904. I ran across it in my ar- 
chives as I sat down to write about “ Rambler 
Rose,” the new musical piece in which Julia 
Sanderson is starring along with Joseph Caw- 
thorn, but minus Donald Brian, at the Empire 
Theater, on the next block above the Casino, 
where she first crept into the reading notices 
nearly fourteen years ago. As a result of that 
hit she was promoted the following winter to 
Adele Ritchie’s part in “A Chinese Honey- 
moon,” and a year or two later found her a 
big Broadway favorite in “ Fantana.” 

Miss Sanderson was born in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and is the daughter of Albert 
Sackett, an actor who was in “ Brewster’s 
Millions.” In June, 1916, she married Brad- 
ford Barnette, a lieutenant in the United 
States navy, so it is not surprising that I - 
found the Empire bright with uniforms when 
I saw “ Rambler Rose.” There is some charm- 
ing music by the Victor Jacobi who wrote the 
score for “ Sybil,” Miss Sanderson has an op- 
portunity to display her most engaging quali- 
ties, and Cawthorn gets a chance to be funnier 
than ever. Ada Meade, who was in 
“ Katinka,” adds piquancy to the evening. 
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A MATTER OF WILLS 


Y will! Indeed, there was a day 
Those words some meaning might convey. 
But that was ere, amid the rout 
I stood, believing and devout, 
And heard her promise “to obey.” 


But how can one be steadfast, pray, 

When she puts on her pleading way 

And says, with that delicious pout, 
“My Will!” 


Until, sometimes, in sad dismay, 
To my deposit-vauit I stray 
And draw my precious papers out 
To prove beyond a shade of doubt 
I still have some excuse to say, 
“ My will.” 
Louis B. Capron 


A HINT TO ARTISTS 


HY do the artists one and all 

Give Satan such a Frenchy note, 
With beard and manner of a Gaul, 
And Paris touch to hat and coat? 


Why not a helmet settled low, 
Upturned mustache, and frowning brow? 
For everybody ought to know 
Old Nick’s a German subject now! 
Walter G. Doty 


THE UNIVERSAL MANIA 


HE freshman with his lesson-books— 
He wants to write a play! 

The dame who in the kitchen cooks— 

She wants to write a play! 
The grandpa gray and lined with care, 
The débutante so young and fair, 
The pauper and the millionaire— 

Each wants to write a play! 


The bell-boy at the big hotel— 
He wants to write a play! 

The sweet and simple village belle— 
She wants to write a play! 

The cowboy from the woolly West, 

The manikin superbly dressed, 

The Greenwich Village social pest— 
Each wants to write a play! 


The copper, who his rounds must go— 
He wants to write a play! 
The nurse-maid with a kid in tow— 
She wants to write a play! 
The siren with the burning glance, 
The spinster long denied romance, 
The soldier ere he sails for France— 
Each wants to write a play! 
Harold Melbourne 


THE PLAINT OF A FASHIONABLE MOTHER 


Y husband’s fortune is immense; 
He’s twenty times a millionaire. 

Assuredly that gives a sense 

Of freedom from much carking care! 
But still I sob and still I sigh, 

For most pathetic is my plight; 
Discouraged and distraught I cry: 

“Where is my wandering girl to-night?” 


Patricia only made her bow 
A very little while ago, 
And yet, alas, alack, I vow 
Her whereabouts I seldom know! 
She’s like a pretty butterfly; 
Oh, when and where will it alight? 
So foolishly it flutters by— 
“Where is my wandering girl to-night ?” 


This morning she went out with Belle; 
She lunched with Mabel, I believe; 
This afternoon she called for Nell, 
And went to tea with Grace and Eve. 
But where she dined she did not say! 
This modern method is not right! 
The hours are slipping fast away— 
“Where is my wandering girl to-night ?” 
Harold Seton 





A FREE-VERSE LUNATIC’S ODE TO HIS 
DIVINITY 


SHOULD like to ride with you, round moon, 
one night, 
And get a moon’s-eye view of this giddy planet 
of ours. 


No wonder you seem sometimes to grin and some- 
times to scowl 

With impotent lunar disapprobation ! 

You have more character than terrestrial tradition 
gives you credit for. 
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What you see of wus, 
As you pace your nightly beat, 
Must be enough to make any one moony. 


How many centuries have you been stationed up 
there, 

Studying the green-skinned ball 

That goes monotonously whirling its way, 

Like old Professor von Puddenkoff’s bucket 

Waiting for some mischievous giant. — 

To find a pou sto, 

And, intercepting the invisible arm in its orbit, 

To reduce to a cosmic absurdity 

The solemn farce of centrifugal impulse? 


Why should the sun be the center? 


Is it jealousy—are you so human— 

That sometimes shadows your big, round, good- 
natured face? 

Satellites are respectable when resigned to their 
lot, 

But ridiculous when they are jealous. 


If I could ride with you just one night, 
There are hundreds of questions to ask you; 
But there is one particular bit of information 
I'd seek from so loftily lifted a lookout— 


Do the lights of the Great White Way 
Carry farther into the misty void of space, 
Or the prayers of good women in war-time? 


That’s what I’d ask you, Moonface, 
If I could ride with you just one night! 


Edward N. Teall - 


THE UNLUCKY NUMBER 


~owcar there will be thirteen at tea. 
I’m nervous about thirteen,” said she. 
“With dire foreboding my spirit strives; 
I’ve only a dozen forks and knives!” 

Eugene C. Dolson 


BEES, BOOZE, AND BIZ 


Humans may learn many lessons from the bee, but few 
know that he isa temperance advocate. True, the unwary 
bee may fall a victim to the brimming poppy-cup, and you 
have perhaps seen him fall off the water-wagon and sprawl 
in a boozy stupor in your flower-garden. But, if so, he 
soon picks himself up, says “ Never again,” and means it. 
Naturalists tell us that a bee never makes the mistake twice 
of mixing business with booze. If he hits the juice once, 
he is “ bone dry” forever after. 


He’ doth the busy, boozy bee 
Improve each shining flower, 

And sip the poppy’s juice till he 
Reels sprawling by the hour! 


I’ve seen him in a poppy-cup, 
Prone, soused, in ecstasy, 

While myriad comrades whooped it up, 
All drunk as lords can be. 


With two legs and a jag, a man 
Is in an awful fix; 
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Think of the boozy bee—how can 
He ever manage six? 


But, unlike man, the busy bee 
Is wise, you bet he is! 

Once stung, he cuts the ecstasy 
And settles down to biz. 


“Tf in life’s game you would not lose,” 
The busy bee makes oath, 

“You've got to choose *twixt biz and booze; 
You can’t get on with both!” 


H. E. Narosla 
MA’S DAY IN BED 


HE other day at our house old Dr. Stuffem 
said 

To ma: “ You best keep off your feet—just, spend 
to-day in bed.” 

Pa spoke right up and told him: “ Doc, no use to 
tell her that! 

She thinks this shack would go to rack as sud- 
denly as scat 

If she laid off a day or two, although she might 
as well. 

Why, I can run this place all right, with help of 
Jim and Nell.” 

Ma feebly grinned a pitying grin, then looked at 
pa and said: 

“T think, my dear, I'll try it once—I’ll take 
to-day in bed.” 


She started straight to go to sleep, when Nell 
came in to say 

She’s awful sorry, but what shall the grocer bring 
to-day? 

Ma doped it out and turned once more to get her 
needed nap, 

But I just simply Aad to know where I had left 
my cap. 

When she had roused to tell me that and dropped 
again to sleep, 


Pa slipped into her room as sly as ever he could. 


creep 

To hunt his other pair of shoes, but stubbed his 
toe and said 

Some things to make a mummy wake, the day 
ma stayed in bed! 


Pa grunted “Sorry!” in a tone that made a feller 
doubt ; 

Ma sure was plenty wide awake when he went 
limping out! 

In one more hour she'd settled down till things 
looked fairly good; 

Nell got a bid to help pour tea, and asked ma if 
she could. 

The patient now was restless like, and tossed and 
sighed a lot. 

Pa asked her, “ Why'n’t ye go to sleep?” And 
she says, “ Ye-e-s! Why not?” 

Ma also looked a lot of words no lady ever said, 

And then got up and went to work, the day she 


stayed in bed! Strickland Gillilan 














The Queen of Psalissa’ 


BY GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 
Author of “ Spanish Gold,” “General John Regan,” etc. 


ONRAD KARL, exiled ruler of the little kingdom of Megalia, is established at Beaufort’s 
Hotel, in London. So, too, is Mme. Corinne Ypsilante, a lady who had shared his palace 
but not his throne. Being sorely in need of money, they consult Michael Gorman, an 

Irish member of Parliament, who dabbles profitably in journalism and finance. 

Gorman knows an American millionaire named Donovan, a retired capitalist from the West, 
who is also staying at Beaufort’s. Donovan’s own tastes are very quiet, but he has lofty am- 
bitions for his daughter; and after some rather delicate negotiations it is arranged that Konrad 
Karl shall, for a handsome cash consideration, transfer to Miss Daisy Donovan the sovereignty of 
the tiny island of Psalissa, off the Megalian coast. This extraordinary transaction is kept as secret 
as possible because the king fears the disapproval of his powerful uncle, the emperor, of whom he 
is much in awe. 

Donovan charters a steamer, the Ida, from Steinwitz, of the Syrenian Sea Steam Navigation 
Company, and sails, with his daughter and a retinue of servants, to take possession of Queen Daisy’s 
island. The skipper of the Ida is Captain Wilson, a taciturn Scot; Maurice Phillips, a fair-haired 
young Englishman, is her first officer. 

On reaching Psalissa, its new mistress is delighted with the beauty of the island, and with the 
picturesque appearance of the palace, built there by King Otto, Konrad Karl’s predecessor; nor is 
her ardor for her strange adventure quenched by the fact that the servants refuse to leave the 
steamer, and insist on returning to England. In the emergency, a handy man named Smith, a 


steward on the Ida, volunteers to wait on Queen Daisy and her father. 
The queen eagerly calls for a boat, and goes ashore, escorted by Mr. Phillips. They explore 
the palace, part of which is built over the water. They are in a basement opening to the harbor 


when they hear a loud sound from seaward. 
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“ They must be signaling.” 
The queen loosed her hold of his 
arm and turned from him. 

“ How can you say such a thing? Just 
when I thought it was the ghost of the 
murdered king crying for vengeance!” 

“T am sure they’re signaling for us,” 
said the first officer. ‘‘ We’d better go.” 

Closely followed by Phillips, the queen 
hurried through the cellars, along narrow 
passages, and up a dozen flights of stairs. 
They lost themselves several times. Twice, 
by different routes, they arrived at the 
large central kitchen. Twice they left it by 
different doors. 

They grew hot with laughter and bewil- 
derment, and then they heard the steamer’s 
siren again, and grew hotter still with im- 
patience. At last, breathless and flushed, 


‘TS the steamer’s siren,” said Phillips. 


they reached the steps at which they had 
landed. 

Eight boats lay clustered round the 
steamer. One of them was her own—a 
heavy white boat, carvel-built, with high 
freeboard. Four men sat in her, resting on 
their oars. The other seven were island 
boats, gaily painted with red and green, 
high-prowed, high-sterned. The biggest had 
a mast stepped far. forward and raking 
steeply aft, across which lay the yard of a 
lateen sail. Six oarsmen sat in her. 

The other island boats were smaller, and 
had only two rowers in each. They had the 
same high bows and high sterns curving 
inward, the same low freeboard amidships 
where the rowers sat. In them were many 
women and children. 

On the deck of the Ida stood a little 
group of men. Captain Wilson’s neat, alert 
figure was easily recognizable. Mr. Dono- 
van’s white Panama hat was unmistakable. 


* Copyright, 1917, by George A. Birmingham—This story began in the October number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE 
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Phillips declared that the smaller man, 
who stood beside Mr. Donovan, was 
Smith; the steward. A little apart from 
them stood a tall, bareheaded man with a 
long, white beard. There seemed to be 
some kind of consultation going on. 

When the queen and Phillips appeared 
on the steps below the castle, the group 
on the steamer broke up. Captain Wilson, 
Mr. Donovan, and Smith took places in 
the Ida’s life-boat. The old man went 
into the largest of the island boats. He 
stood in the stern, his hand on the carved 
end of her huge tiller. The eight boats, 
tailing out in a long procession, rowed 
slowly toward the castle steps. 

“They must bce your subjects,” said 
Phillips. “They are coming to swear 
allegiance.” 

“ My!” said the queen. “ What shall 
I say? What shall I do? What will they 
do? They can’t all kiss my hand. There 
must be forty of them!” 

“T think,” he said, “that you’d better 
stand beside the flagstaff. It’s a command- 
ing sort of position, and they'll have to 
climb the steps to get to you. I wish the 
breeze had not died away. The flag would 
look ever so much better if it flew out.” 

The queen climbed the steps and took 
her place beneath the limp royal standard. 
Mr. Phillips bared his head and stood be- 
hind her. 

The boats reached the steps. Mr. 
Donovan landed. Smith stepped ashore 
after him. Captain Wilson bade his men 
push off. He remained, a critical observer 
of the scene, some twenty or thirty yards 
from the shore. 

“ Daisy,” said Mr. Donovan, “ there’s 
going to be a pageant. The inhabitants of 
this island are going to demonstrate.” 

“ How shall I talk to them?” said the 
queen. “ What language do they speak?” 

© Don’t you trouble about that. I’ve 
brought Smith along. Smith is the only 
living Englishman who speaks the Megalian 
language. He’s been explaining the situa- 
tion to the high priest of the island for the 


last half-hour, while we blew bugle-calls - 


on the siren to attract your attention. 
Smith is a wonderful man, worth any salary 
to a firm with a big foreign business.” 
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Smith bowed. 

“It’s hardly a language, sir,” he said. 
“ A dialect, a patois—partly Turkish, part- 
ly Slavonic, with a Greek base.” 

“ Some language that!” said Mr. Dono- 
van. “It would interest our college pro- 


fessors. If you found a university on the 
island, Daisy, you must institute a system 
of visiting lecturers from the colleges on 
our side.” 

“Oh, here they are!” said the queen. 
“ How lovely! Look at all their bright 
dresses! The men are as gay as the women. 
Oh, there’s the cutest little baby with a 
brown face. He’s smiling at me. I know I 
shall just love them all, especially the 
brown babies!” 

The islanders were disembarking from 
their boats. They crowded together on the 
lower steps of the staircase which led up to 
the flagstaff. They talked rapidly in low 
voices and gazed with frank curiosity at the 
little group above them. Women held 
babies high in their arms. Men took up 
toddling children and set them on their 
shoulders. Evidently all, even the young- 
est, were to have their chance of gazing at 
the new queen. 

The old man who had stood at the tiller 
of the leading boat disengaged himself from 
the crowd. He mounted the steps slowly, 
pausing now and then to bow low. He was 
a picturesque figure. He wore a short 
black jacket, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread. Underneath it was a blue tunic 
reaching to the knees. Round his waist 
was a broad crimson sash. 

He advanced with a grave dignity. 
Each bow—and he bowed often—was an 
act of ceremonial courtesy; but there was 
no trace of servility in his manner, or of any 
special desire to please or propitiate. He 
reached the step below the terrace on which 
the flagstaff stood. He bowed once more 
and then stood upright, looking straight at 
the queen with calm, untroubled eyes. 

He spoke a few words in a soft, low tone. 
Smith stepped forward to explain and in- 
terpret. 

“This is Stephanos,” he said, “ the 
elder of Psalissa.” 

“ Minister of religion?” said Donovan. 

“ He acts as such, sir,” said Smith, “ at 
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marriages and such like among his own 
people; but I don’t know that he could 
be considered as a regular clergyman. He 
appears to be more of the nature of a lord 
mayor than an archbishop.” 

“ What does he say?” asked the queen. 

“ Does your majesty wish me to trans- 
late literally?” 

The queen nodded. 

“T, Stephanos,” Smith began, “ elder of 
Psalissa, and father of the dwellers on the 
island—” 

“Does he mean that they’re all his 
children?” asked the queen. “ Even the 
babies?” ; 

“T think not, your majesty,” said Smith, 
“though I expect he’s father or grand- 
father of half of them.” 

“Go on,” said the queen. 

“T, Stephanos, elder of Psalissa, and 
father of the dwellers on the island, bid the 
English lady welcome. All that we have is 
hers.” 

“Oh,” said the queen, “how lovely! 
But of course I won’t take anything from 
them. Please tell him that; though I 
would rather like a brown baby to play 
with—just loaned to me for a few hours 
every day. Of course I would pay the 
mother whatever she asked.” 

“And you might explain,” said Dono- 
van, “that we’re American citizens, not 
English.” 

“T'll tell him, sir,” said Smith, “ but I 
expect it ‘ll be the same thing to him.” 

Smith made a long speech. Apparently 
he failed to make the difference between 
an Englishman and an American clear to 
Stephanos, but he conveyed the queen’s 
request for a baby. 

Stephanos’s answer was translated thus: 

“Every babe of three years old and 
under shall be laid at the white feet of the 
English lady, and she shall take them all. 
There are five such on the island. They 
are hers!” , 

While his speech was being translated, 
Stephanos turned and addressed his people. 
Apparently they were quite prepared to ful- 
fil the promise he had made on their behalf. 
Five smiling young women with babies in 
their arms detached themselves from the 
crowd. They mounted two steps and then 
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stood, with bowed heads, waiting for the 
next command. 

“ The darlings!” said the queen. “ But 
I don’t want them all laid at my feet. 
They’d be sure to roll away and fall into 
the sea. Tell them to-morrow will be time 
enough, and—and I’d like the mothers to 
come, too. I’m not sure that I could 
manage a baby all by myself.” 

She did not wait for Smith to translate 
this speech, but ran down the steps to 
where the five young women stood, and 
took one of the babies in her arms. She 
kissed another. The women stood round 
her, smiling shyly. The babies cooed and 
gurgled. She kissed them all, and took 
them one after another in her arms. 

She sat down on the steps and laid a 
crowing baby on her lap. The mother 
smiled and drew nearer to her. Other 
women from the crowd below gathered 
round her. 

Their shyness had disappeared com- 
pletely—too completely. They stroked the 
queen’s hair. They patted her face and 
hands. They were filled with curiosity 
about her clothes. They felt the texture of 
her dress, fingered the brooch she wore, 
knelt down and took her feet into their 
hands that they might examine her shoes. 
They explored the clocks on her stockings. 

Miss Daisy—no queen for the moment— 
was seriously embarrassed. She jumped 
to her feet and thrust the baby she held 
into its mother’s arms. 

“ You* mustn’t pull 
altogether!” she said. 

She smoothed her skirt down with her 
hands and brushed exploring fingers from 
her blouse; but the island women were 
not easily repulsed. They were ready to 
give their babies to her if she asked for 
them. They would not forego, if they 
could help it, the delight of examining new 
and fascinating kinds of clothes. 

Miss Daisy—still Miss Daisy, not a 
queen—burst from them and ran, with 
tossed hair and ruffled garments, up the 
steps again. 

“Oh, Smith,” she said, “ tell them that 
they mustn’t do it! I’m sure they don’t 
mean any harm, but I can’t bear to be 
pulled about.” 


my clothes off 
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Smith translated; but it is doubtful if 
the women understood or even heard. 
There was a babble of soft voices. They 
were eagerly discussing the strange gar- 
ments of the English lady. 

Stephanos spoke again, gravely, gently. 

“Tt is in my mind ”—so Smith trans- 
lated— “ that one of our daughters should 
be the servant of the English lady; seeing 
that she has no maidens of her own people 
round about her. Kalliope is the fairest and 
the deftest. If it be the good pleasure of 
the English lady, Kalliope shall serve her 
day and night, doing in all things the bid- 
ding of the queen; wherein if Kalliope fail 
by one hairbreadth of perfect service, I, 
Stephanos the elder, her grandsire, will beat 
her with pliant rods freshly cut from the 
osier-tree until the blood of full atonement 
flows from her!” 


“Poor girl!” said the queen. “ After 


that I sha’n’t dare say a word to Kalliope, 
even if she steals the last hairpin I own.” 

“ Tell that high priest,” said Donovan, 
“that I admire his loyalty, and that he 
may trot out the young woman. You must 


have a maid of some sort, Daisy, and I 
expect Kalliope will try pretty hard with 
that threat hanging over her!” 

Stephanos, the elder, was an old gentle- 
man of quick apprehension. He did not 
wait for Smith to translate what Donovan 
said. He turned to the women crowded be- 
low him and raised one hand. Their 
babbling ceased at once. Through the 
silence Stephanos, the elder, spoke. 

“ Kalliope!” 

A young girl, perhaps eighteen or nine- 
teen years of age, came forward. Bowing 
low at each step, she mounted slowly 
toward the flagstaff. Her bowing sug- 
gested profound humility, but her eyes, 
when she raised them, sparkled, and her lips 
were parted in a gay smile. She was evi- 
dently in no fear of an immediate beating 
with fresh-cut osier-rods. Yet Kalliope had 
some cause to be afraid. It was she who 
had endeavored to explore to their source 
the clocks on the queen’s stockings. 

Stephanos, the elder, spoke to her briefly 
but very solemnly. Kalliope remained un- 


impressed. She took quick glances at the’ 


queen’s face, end her eyes were full of 
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laughter and delight. Stephanos took her 
by the hand, led her forward, and formaliy 
presented her to the queen. Kalliope im- 
mediately fell on her knees and kissed the 
toes of the queen’s shoes. 

“Tell the high priest,” said Donovan, 
“that I’ll pay the girl the same wages that 
I undertook to give that pampered English 
maid who went on strike this morning.” 

Kalliope completed her obeisance and 
knew almost at once that she had won the 
position of lady’s-maid to the queen. She 
took her place meekly behind her mistress. 
There she stood smiling at her sisters and 
cousins, who stood below. 

She was at the moment the most fortu- 
nate, the most envied young woman on the 
island. Hers would be the inexpressible 
joy of examining at her leisure all the won- 
derful clothes worn or possessed by the 
queen. She realized this; but neither she 
nor any other woman on the island guessed, 
or by the wildest flight could have im- 
agined, how many and how various were 
the garments packed by the English maid 
into the trunks which lay in the steamer’s 
hold. 

Kalliope was never beaten by her grand- 
father with osier-rods, for she devoted her- 
self utterly to the service of the queen. 
The only fault that could be found with 
her was that her devotion was too complete, 
her service too untiring. At meals she 
stood behind the queen’s chair. During 
the day she followed the queen from room 
to room. She would stand silent in a 
corner for an hour, waiting while her 
mistress read or talked. 

There was no escaping from the girl. At 
night she slept on the floor at the end of 
the queen’s bed, wrapped in a rug, her head 
pillowed on her arm. She was quick to 
learn what was wanted, and acquired, after 
a while, an uncanny power of anticipating 
the queen’s wishes. 


IX 


NEXT morning the work ‘of unloading 
the ship began. It went on at high pressure 
for three days. On the fourth it slackened, 
and before the end of the week everything 
was landed. 

The donkey-engine on. the Ida’s fore- 
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deck clanked and snorted. Down in the 
hold sweating sailors toiled. 
cases, great and small, huge bales, and 
brass-studded trunks were hoisted high, 
swung clear of the ship’s bulwarks, and 
lowered with much rattling of chains and 
gear, into the waiting boats. 

The ship’s life-boats and the five largest 
of the island boats plied to and fro between 
the steamer and the shore. On the palace 
steps islanders, men, women, and children, 
waited to take charge of the cargoes which 
the boats brought. 

Captain Wilson was in command on 
board the Ida. On shore Mr. Phillips 
directed the unpacking. He had the cases 
and bales hauled up to the flagstaff terrace, 
where they were pried or cut open. Tables, 
chairs, carpets, beds, bedding — every 
article of household furniture was un- 
packed and carried into the rooms of the 
palace. 

The islanders worked willingly; but when 
they set down a load in its appointed place 
—a tall mirror, perhaps, or a wardrobe— 
they stood in a group around it, admiring, 
wondering. Often Mr. Phillips had to pur- 
sue them, drag them, push them, to induce 
them to return for some new burden. 

Smith, the steward, worked with amaz- 
ing energy. Very early on the first day cf 
the unloading, Phillips found him in the 
large hall of the palace. He was sweeping 
up the hearth. 

He had already gathered and burned the 
litter of torn papers that lay on the floor. 
It was a natural act in a good servant, but 
it seemed to Phillips a waste of energy. 
Smith apologized at once. 

“ Yes, sir, as you say, sir, it ‘ll be time 
enough to clean up when we get things a 
bit settled. Perhaps I oughtn’t to have 
done it, sir; but it seemed to me as how 
I’d like to clear away the mess, sir, when 
her majesty would be passing through the 
room.” 

Phillips was annoyed. The torn papers 
had interested him. He had intended to 
collect them aH; but Smith, with ill- 
directed zeal, had destroyed them. Not a 
scrap was left, except the torn envelope 
which Phillips had in his pocket. 

Afterward Smith proved most useful. 


Packing-: 


* rooms. 
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He acted as interpreter, on shore or aboard, 
whenever an interpreter was wanted. He 
was active in the opening of packing-cases, 
careful and skilful in handling glass and 
china. He planned storerocms for the pro- 
visions which came ashore, arranged the 
wine in cool cellars, had linen packed away 
securely. 

The queen ran eagerly from room to 
room. The arrival of each piece of furni- 
ture was a fresh joy to her. She kidnaped 
small parties of women from among 
Phillips’s workers and set them to laying 
carpets, or hanging curtains, explaining 
what had to be done by means of vivid 
gestures. She moved things which seemed 
comfortably settled from room to room. 
Whenever she came across Smith, or met 
Phillips, she talked excitedly about color- 
schemes. 

She spent a good deal of time in rescu- 
ing the brown babies from peril. The 
mothers, determined to miss no chance of 
handling strange and wonderful things, 
laid their infants down in all sorts of odd 
places—behind doors, or in corners at the 


tops of staircases. The queen tripped over 
them occasionally, and went all the time in 
terror that one of them would be crushed 
by passing feet. j 
Kalliope was deliriously happy. 


She 
was a quick-witted girl. Very early in the 
day she grasped the fact that packing- 
cases never contained clothes; that trunks 
might or might not, but generally did. She 
learned from the sailors, almost at once, 
four English words—‘“ damned box” and 
“ bloody trunk.” 

Armed with the full authority of maid 
in waiting to the queen, she stood beside 
the boats when they arrived, and with a 
gesture of contempt she committed each 
damned box to the care of the men and 
the less favored women. She took posses- 
sion of all personal luggage, and only her 
special friends were allowed to handle the 
queen’s trunks. 

She put herself in command of four girls, 
and marched in front of them as they stag- 
gered under the weight of great trunks. 
She had them carried up to the queen’s 
Then, with joyful cries of 
“ Bloody trunk, bloody trunk!” she ran 
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through the palace, seeking her mistress and 
the keys. 

Kalliope unpacked all the clothes her- 
self. Not even the most favored of her 
helpers was allowed to touch a garment. It 
was enough for the others to gaze. 

Mr. Donovan took no part whatever in 
the unloading of the ship or the unpack- 
ing on the island. He said frankly that 
he disliked fuss, and that the weather was 
far too hot for movement of any kind. He 
added to Captain Wilson—it seemed neces- 
sary to excuse himself to Captain Wilson— 
that the action of his heart always became 
more disordered if he mixed himself up 
with people who suffered from activity. 

The deck of the Ida was no place for 
him. The cabins were stuffy, and the 
clamor of the donkey-engine made him rest- 
less; so he went ashore. Smith, who was 
a wonderfully sympathetic man, led him to 
a high balcony, well shaded and pleasantly 
airy; and there Mr. Donovan established 
himself on a deck-chair. 

He smoked a great deal and slept a lit- 
tle. He drank the cocktails that Smith 
found time to prepare for him. He ate the 
food that Smith brought up to him. He 
found Psalissa a pleasant island, and 
looked forward to great peace when the 
Ida, her cargo unloaded, should sail away. 

He had only one real trouble. Not even 
Smith could find ice on Psalissa. Mr. 
Donovan sighed over his own want of fore- 
sight. The patent freezer had been packed 
‘in the very bottom of the hold. 

Early on the third day the queen tired 
of unpacking and arranging furniture. The 
excitement of running to and fro through 
the rooms of the palace faded. The merri- 
ment which came of seeing kitchen chairs 
placed in her bedroom palled. She began 
to feel that Mr. Phillips would never 
fully understand the beauty and value of a 
color-scheme. Her clothes were all safely 
gathered, unpacked, and stored away in 
fragrant heaps. She wanted rest from the 
ceaseless laughter of the islanders and the 
noise of pattering bare feet. 

“ Kalliope,” she said, “we'll go for a 
row.” 

Kalliope smiled joyously. 

“ Go row,” she repeated. 
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She had not the faintest idea what the 
thing meant, but life, for her, was passing 
from one rapturous experience to another. 
“Go row” was no doubt some untried 
pleasure. She stood smiling, waiting 
further enlightenment. ‘ 

The queen made the motions of a rower 
with her arms. Kalliope, pathetically eager 
to understand, repeated: 

“ Go row, go row.” 

The queen led her to a window, and 
pointed to one of the island boats, which 
had just left the steamer. She went 
through the pantomime of rowing again. 
She touched her own breast with her fore- 
finger, then Kalliope’s. 

The girl understood. She ran from the 
room, through passages, down steps. She 
reached the landing-place. 

“Go row!” she cried. 

Then, condescending to the language of 
her people, she spoke to the men who sat 
in one of the smaller island boats. In 
obedience to her command they stepped on 
shore. They gave their coats and their 
colored sashes to the girl. She piled them 
in the stern, a cushion for her mistress. 
She took the oars. 

The queen came down the steps, carry- 
ing in her arms one of the brown babies. 
She had tripped over it at the end of the 
passage leading from her room. She sat 
on the cushion prepared for her, with the 
baby on her knees. Kalliope rowed out 
across the harbor. 

That night, for the first time, the queen 
slept in her new palace. A bed had been 
arranged for her, and she was eager to leave 
the small, close cabin on the ship. The 
great room she had chosen for herself at- 
tracted her. She thought of the cool night 
air blowing in through the window, of the 
wide balcony on which she could sit till 
sleepiness came over her. No other room 
in the palace was ready for use; nor did 
Mr. Donovan seem anxious to go ashore. 

Mr. Phillips was a young man and a 
lover. He reverenced the lady who was 
mistress of his heart. As is the way of 
lovers, he suffered from a conviction that 
she ought to be guarded and protected. It 
seemed to him wrong that she, with no 
other companion than Kalliope should 
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sleep in a great, lonely house on an island 
where strange people lived. 

These young men, the best of them, 
show contempt for the courage and ability 
of the women they admire. The queen 
herself laughed at his fears. Mr. Donovan 
rebuked him. 

“Your notions about girls,” he said, 
“are European. You take it from me, 
young man, that an American girl knows 
how to take care of herself. Daisy can go 
without a leading-rein. She can handle any 
situation that’s likely to arise.” 

No situation was in the least likely to 
arise. It was impossible to suspect the 
gentle islanders of wishing any harm to 
their new queen. There were no wild 
animals on Psalissa—no animals at all, ex- 
cept a dog or two and some small cattle. 

Phillips was a lover, and therefore a prey 
to anxiety; but he was a healthy young 
man and had worked hard all day. He 
turned in to his berth and went to sleep 
at once. 

Very early in the morning, about three 
o’clock, he awoke; nor, for all his. twist- 


ings and turnings, would sleep come to him 


again. His imagination, picturing a hun- 
dred impossible dangers for the queen, 
tormented him. 

Suddenly he remembered the torn 
envelope that lay in his pocket. He 
puzzled himself to find some explanation 
for its being on the island, in the palace. 
Some one must have brought it there. 
Some one sitting in the great hall had read 
the letter that that envelope contained. 
Some one who assuredly had no right to be 
there, some one—the inference seemed 
inevitable—with evil in his heart, had 
entered the palace and dwelt there. 

Phillips could stand his imaginings no 
more. He got up, dressed himself, and 
went on deck. 

The man who kept—or was supposed to 
keep — the anchor-watch lay fast asleep, 
coiled up under the shadow of the bridge. 
The ship was silent save for the lapping 
of the water against her sides. The island 
lay, a gray mystery in the half light of 
earliest dawn. 

The light increased, and Phillips, stand- 
ing in the shadow of the deck-house, could 
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fix his eyes on the windows of the room 
where the queen lay. Suddenly he heard 
the splash of oars dipped very gently in 
the water. He looked round and saw a 
boat—one of the island boats—moviag 
from the ship’s side. There was one man 
in her—Smith, the steward. 

Phillips reascned quickly. Smith must 
have left his cabin stealthily, must have 
come on deck, must have dropped on board 
the boat and set her loose without making 
a sound. What was he doing? What did 
he want? 

Phillips, deep in the shadow of the deck- 
house, stood and watched. The boat 
moved more quickly as she drew farther 
from the steamer. She headed for the 
sandy beach below the village. A man 
stood on the shore awaiting her. 

The light grew brighter every moment. 
Phillips recognized the waiting man— 
Stephanos, the elder. His long, white 
beard and stately figure were not easily 
mistaken. 

The boat grounded, and Stephanos 
stepped on board. Smith pushed off, and, 
rowing rapidly now, coasted the shore of 
the bay, keeping close inland. The boat 
was hard to see, for she moved in the 
shadow of the cliffs. Suddenly she disan- 
peared altogether. 

Phillips waited and watched. In half an 
hour the boat appeared again, plainly 
visible now. She came from the mouth of 
a great cave, a darker space in the gray 
face of the cliff. : 

Smith pulled hard. In a few minutes he 
had landed Stephanos and was on his way 
back to the steamer. Phillips met him as 
he climbed the side and came on board. 

“You're out early this morning, Smith,” 
the first officer said. 

“ Yes, sir, pretty early, sir. There’s a 
lot to be done in a day. I thought as how 
if I went ashore, sir, I might get a couple 
of eggs for Mr. Donovan’s breakfast. He 
likes a fresh egg.” 

“ Sea-gulls’ eggs?” said Phillips. 

Smith looked up quickly. For an instant 
there was a sharp gleam of suspicion in his 
eyes. Then he dropped them again. 

“No, sir—hens’ eggs. There’s hens on 
the island, sir.” 
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“ Got any?” said Phillips. 

“ Two, sir—only two.” 

He took them from his pocket as he 
spoke, and held them out for inspection. 
He had certainly got two eggs. Phillips 
was puzzled. Men seldom search for 
hens’ eggs, they never find them, in sea- 
caves. 

“ Just enough for Mr. Donovan’s break- 
fast, sir.” 

“Do you happen to know, Smith”— 
Phillips asked his question abruptly— 
‘“‘ whether any one has been living in the 
palace lately? Last year, for instance, or 
at any time since King Otto was murdered 
there?” 

“Murdered, sir! 
long ago, sir?” 

The assassination of King Otto had been 
mentioned, even discussed, a dozen times 
while Smith was waiting at table. Very 
good servants—and Smith was one of the 
best—are able, it is believed, to abstract 
their minds from the conversation of their 
masters, and will actually hear’ nothing of 
what is said in their presence; yet it 


How horrible! Was it 


seemed to Phillips as if Smith was over- 
doing his pose of ignorance. 

“Tt was years ago, I believe. 
want to know is whether any one has been 
living in the palace since.” 

“T don’t know, sir, I’m sure. 
been here before till I arrived with you, 


What I 


Never 


sir. Would you care for me to make in- 
quiries? Some of the natives would be sure 
to know.” 

“ Ask that patriarch,” said Phillips— 
“ Stephanos, or whatever he’s called. Ask 
him next time you take him out for a row 
at five o’clock in the morning.” 

He knew that he had startled Smith 
when he referred to the sea-gulls’ eggs. He 
hoped to take him off his guard this time 
by showing that he had watched the whole 
of the morning row; but Smith was not to 
be caught. He made no sign whatever 
that anything unexpected had been said. 
He was not looking at Phillips. His eyes 
were fixed on the palace. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” he said after a 
slight pause, “but perhaps we ought to 
leave the deck, to go below. Seems to me, 
sir, that the queen is going to bathe. She 
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mightn’t like it, sir, if she thought we were 
here watching her.” 

The queen was descending the steps clad 
in a scarlet bathing-dress. It is not likely 
that she would have resented the presence 
of spectators on the deck of a steamer 
nearly half a mile distant. Nor, indeed, is 
it likely that Kalliope would have been 
seriously embarrassed, though she saw no 
sense in wearing clothes of any kind when 
she intended to bathe. But Mr. Phillips 
was a young man and very modest. One 
fleeting glimpse of Kalliope poised ready 
for her plunge was sufficient for him. He 
turned and left the deck. 

Smith was already busily engaged with 
his cooking. 


xX 


THE peculiarity of Smith’s proceedings 
stimulated the curiosity of Mr. Phillips. 
The envelope in his pocket helped him to 
the belief that he held the clue to an excit- 
ing mystery. He pondered the matter 
while he shaved. He was dull company at 
breakfast, because he could not get it out 
of his head. 

At last he made up his mind to confide 
his vague suspicions to Mr. Donovan. 
This was a difficult decision to arrive at. 
He would have preferred to unravel his 
mystery himself, and to go to the queen 
with evidence sufficient to condemn a 
whole band of conspirators; but he saw no 
chance of getting any further in his inves- 
tigations. Smith’s morning expedition re- 
mained obstinately unconnected with the 
torn envelope. A sense of loyalty to his 
employers, combined with devotion to the 
queen, decided him to tell Mr. Donovan 
all he knew. 

The work of unloading the Ida went on 
briskly all morning. Mr. Donovan sat, 
remote from the turmoil, on his balcony. 
Mr. Phillips, seeking a moment when 
Smith was busy elsewhere, climbed to the 
balcony. Mr. Donovan welcomed him. 

“Sit right down,” he said. “ There’s 
another chair knocking about somewhere. 
Take a cigar.” 

Mr. Phillips hauled a deck-chair irom 
the sunshine into the shade, and stood lean- 
ing over the back of it. 
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“This island,” said Mr. Donovan, 
“seems likely to be restful. Once we’re 


through with the job of landing our trunks, 
we shall be able to settle down quietly. 
I don’t say but it’s pleasant for a man like 
me, who’s worked some in his time, to sit 
here and watch other people sweating—” 

He waved his hand toward the 
islanders, who staggered up the steps 
under their loads. He included with a 
sweeping gesture two boats which had just 
left the ship’s side. 


The day was exceedingly hot, and all- 


these men were certainly sweating. The 
rattling of the donkey-engine was plainly 
audible across the water. The engineer 
was probably sweating, too. Captain 
Wilson, standing erect in the full blaze of 
the sun on the steamer’s fore-deck, could 
not possibly have been cool. Mr. Dono- 
van sighed with satisfaction. 

“T don’t deny that it’s pleasant,” he 
said. “It kind of aggravates the sense of 
restfulness; but for real calm give me a 
country where nobody works at all. That’s 
what I’m looking forward to. That’s why 
I reckon this island is going to suit me.” 

“ Mr. Donovan,” said Phillips, “ there’s 
a matter I want to speak to you about. I 
dare say there’s nothing in it; but I can’t 


help feeling—” 

The first officer’s hand went to his 
breast pocket. He clutched the torn en- 
velope. 


“ Here’s something I picked up the day 
before yesterday,” he said. 

Smith stepped suddenly between him 
and Mr. Donovan. Smith was a hard 
worker, and a loud shouter when shout- 
ing was desirable. He was also, as Phil- 
lips knew, a quiet mover when he chose. 
He held a tray in his hand with two glasses 
on it. He handed one to Mr. Donovan 
and the other to Phillips. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but there’s 
some cases of books come ashore, sir. I 
thought you’d like to arrange about them 
yourself, sir, seeing as how I don’t under- 
stand libraries.” 

He spoke to. Phillips, for he didn’t ex- 
pect Mr. Donovan to arrange anything. 

“You’re young, Phillips,” said Mr. 
Donovan. 


“ According to the prophets 
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and other wise men it’s a good thing to 
be young. I’m getting on toward sixty, 
but there are compensations. I don’t feel 
called on to see after things. I don’t have 
to toil any. Smith!” 

“Vo, ov.” . . « 

“ There exist in the U.S.A. more than 
two hundred formulas for he compounding 
of cocktails. They vary from the simple dry 
Martini to the more poetic Angel’s Smile. 
How many of them do you know, Smith?” 

“ About eight, sir—eight or ten.” 

“ Few men, except professional bartend- 
ers, know more,” said Mr. Donovan. “ But 
you can learn. I see before you, Smith, 
years of artistic endeavor. Eight from two 
hundred leaves a hundred and ninety-two. 
I think I have a book containing the for- 
mulas. It was compiled by one of our 
leading citizens after a term of residence 
in a dry State. I shall give you the book, 
Smith. My digestion remains unimpaired 
up to date. I shall sample the results of 
your labors.” 

Mr. Phillips swallowed his cocktail and 
went away without saying any more about 
the torn envelope. He had no intention of 
telling his story in the presence of Smith. 

He tried again an hour later. He cal- 
culated on not being interrupted this time. 
Smith had gone off to the steamer. From 
time to time he had to go to the steamer, 
to act as interpreter there; for Captain 
Wilson seemed curiously incapable of mak- 
ing himself understood by the islanders. 

“That you again, Mr. Phillips?” said 
Donovan. “Sit down. Take a cigar and 
sit down.” 

“ There’s something I want to speak to 
you about, sir,” said Phillips. 

“Tf you must speak,” said Donovan, 
“TI hope you'll sort of murmur. That 
engine has stopped clanking for a moment, 
and Smith isn’t shouting any at those 
poor devils of islanders. ‘ Silence,’ says 
one of the poets—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
I think—‘ like a poultice came to heal the 
wounds of sound.’ It’s a kind of advance 
sample of what this island’s going to be.” 

This was not encouraging to Mr. Phil- 
lips. He hesitated. Far away, under the 
shadow of the cliffs, a small boat moved 
slowly. In it was the queen, seated in the 
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stern, with a huge box of chocolates in her 
lap. Kalliope rowed, her mouth full of 
chocolates. 

Phillips could not see the box or Kal- 
liope’s mouth. The boat was too far away 
for that; but he knew the chocolates were 
there. Early in the day the queen had 
come to him and demanded candies. She 
had come at a fortunate moment. He was 
in the act of opening a case, sent out by a 
London confectioner, and Kalliope had car- 
ried down to the boat a huge box of fancy 
chocolates. 

It was the sight of that boat—perhaps, 
too, the thought of the chocolates—which 
spurred Mr. Phillips to tell his tale in spite 
of all discouragement. Is there anything 
more eloquent of innocent helplessness, 
anything that makes a stronger appeal to 
the protective instinct of a man, than the 
vision of two girls eating chocolates? 

“The day I first landed, sir,” he said, 
“T° found this.” He handed the torn 
envelope to Mr. Donovan. “ The post- 
mark, sir,” he said, “is ‘London, Octo- 
ber 15, 1913.’ Now how do you think it 
got here?” 

Donovan looked at the envelope curious- 
ly, turned it over, and felt the texture of it 
with his fingers. At last he spoke. 

“Mr. Phillips,” he said, “I may be 
wrong in my interpretation of facts. I 
don’t know that any recognized minister 
of religion would support me; but it’s my 
belief that if Eve hadn’t stirred that 
serpent up, and kind of annoyed him by 
poking around, the creature would have 
lain quiet enough, and there’d have been 
no trouble about the apple. That’s the 
nature of snakes. I’ve seen quite a few, 
and I know. Now this island is about the 
nearest thing to a real restful paradise that 
I’ve bumped into since I first started my 
pilgrimage through this vale of tears. I 
don’t say there’s no snakes in it. There 
may be some; but my notion is to let them 
lie unless they start in to molest me.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Phillips, “ there must 
have been somebody in the house here, 
somebody who had no right to be in it. 
Otherwise how would that envelope with 
the London postmark—” 

“The British nation,” said Donovan, 
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“jis at the present moment exciting itself 
quite a bit about the effect of the movies 
—what you call cinemas on your side—on 
the minds of the young. What your lead- 
ing reformers say is that it upsets the bud- 
ding intellect of the rising generation to 
see life presented as life is not. As a 
general rule I’m not much taken up with 
eminent reformers. They’re a class of citi- 
zens I don’t admire; but in the matter of 
the effect of movies on the young mind 
they may be right. It seems to me you’ve 
gathered in some foolish notions about life, 
Mr. Phillips. Desperate villains dropping 
envelopes and generally scattering clues 
along their tracks would be interesting 
things—a darned sight more interesting 
than eminent reformers; only there aren’t 
any. They don’t exist outside of novels 
and picture-houses.” 

Mr. onovan held out the torn envelope. 
Phillips took it and stuffed it into his 
pocket again. He was unconvinced. Cinema 
exhibitions are responsible for many vain 
imaginings, no doubt; but his envelope was 
a fact. He had found it. The postmark 
was plain and clear. 

He moved over to the edge of the bal- 
cony and gazed out across the sunlit bay. 
It seemed impossible then and there to tell 
the story of Smith’s morning expedition. 
Mr. Donovan’s logical rationalism was in- 
vincible. 

“Tf you happen to find that book about 
cocktails,” said Donovan, “ just give it to 
Smith. It’s somewhere. In giving the 
order for the library for this island I 
specially mentioned that book, along with 
complete illustrated editions of all the 
standard American and European authors.” 

Phillips turned and left the balcony. 
After all, it was absurd to worry and 
puzzle over his envelope. It could have no 
meaning. Some stray tourist, perhaps, 
sightseeing far from all beaten tracks, had 
made his way into the house. Tourists are 
notorious for leaving paper behind them. 
As for Smith and his boating at dawn— 
could Smith possibly have gone to search 
for breakfast eggs in a sea-cave? 

He glanced once more at the bay before 
he returned to his work. The queen’s boat 
was no longer in sight. The girls had 
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landed, perhaps, in some quiet creek, or 
the queen had taken a fancy to cross the 
bay and explore the village where her sub- 
jects lived. 

Kalliope rowed easily, and was well con- 
tent to go on rowing all day. She was 
almost perfectly happy. The queen’s 
chocolates were a revelation of unimagined 
delight to her, and she could gaze without 
interruption at her mistress. There was 
little in the world left for her heart to 
desire. 

The girls rowed round the shore of the 
bay. The shadow of the white cliffs was 
grateful. The queen delighted to drag her 
hands through the cool water. The sound of 
its lapping against the steep rocks soothed 
her. She liked to peer into the blue depths. 

When she looked up, it was pleasant to 
meet Kalliope’s soft brown eyes and to see 
the ready smile broaden on the gi-!’s lips. 
Now and then, laughing, she leaned for- 
ward and pressed a chocolate into Kalliope’s 
mouth. The queen’s fingers were often 
wet with salt water, but that did not spoil 
the flavor of the sweets for Kalliope. 

The boat slipped past sheer cliffs, past 
little coves, on whose sand men’s feet had 
surely never trodden, past the mouths of 
great caves, gloomy, mysterious, from the 
depths of which came a hollow murmuring 
of water. The caves had a strange fas- 
cination for the queen. Her eyes followed 
their steep walls up to the arches of their 
high, dripping roofs, tried to pierce the dim 
and darkening shades within, gazed down 
through the water at round boulders and 
flat shelves of rock, seen magnified and 
strangely blue in the depths. 

At first she was a little timid, and would 
not allow the boat to be taken near the 
mouths of the caves she passed. At the 
mouth of one of them Kalliope shouted 
suddenly. Echoes answered her from with- 
in, repeating her shout and repeating it 
till the cries seemed to come from the very 
center of the island. Opposite another cave 
Kalliope shouted again, and banged her 
oars against the gunwale of the boat. A 
flock of gray birds—rock-pigeons, appar- 
ently—fiew out, making a noise of rush- 
ing with their wings. The queen became, 
little by little, less timid and more curious. 
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They came at last to a cavern with a 
wide entrance. The daylight shone far in- 
side. The water was blue far into the 
depths—not purple or black, as it seemed 
to be just inside the narrower caves. The 
queen signed to Kalliope. The boat 
turned, slipped into the wide entrance, rose 
and fell upon the gently swelling water 
under the big roof. 

Kalliope rowed on. For a while she 
rowed with her oars full stretch on the row- 
locks; then the walls narrowed more and 
more till she had to cease rowing. The boat 
glided on slowly from the impulse of her 
last stroke. 

The walls narrowed still. Kalliope stood 
up and drove the boat forward by pushing 
against one wall and then the other with 
an oar grasped midway in her hands. Sud- 
denly the space widened, and the roof was 
higher, almost out of sight. The boat 
passed into a huge cavern very dimly lit. 

The queen gasped and sat open-mouthed 
in breathless silence for a moment. Then, 
looking round, she saw that the cavern was 
lit by several thin shafts of pale-blue light. 
More than one of the caves whose entrance 
the boat had passed led into this great 
cavern. 

Kalliope, laughing, plunged an oar into 
the water. It shone silver like some long 
fish. The queen gazed at it. She plunged 
her own arm in, and saw it turn silver, too. 

The water was still deep and seemed 
scarcely to shallow at all as the boat moved 
forward into the depths of the cavern. Sud- 
denly the queen saw before her a steep 
strip of beach covered with large, round 
stones. The boat grounded, and Kalliope 
leaped on shore. She held her hand out to 
the queen. The two girls stood together on 
the beach. 

Still holding her queen’s hand, Kalliope 
led the way upward, away from the boat 
and the water. Her bare feet moved light- 
ly over the stones, which shifted and rolled 
under the queen’s shoes, making a hollow 
sound. The echoes of the cavern multiplied 
the sound until the air was full of mutter- 
ings, like the smothered reports of very 
distant guns. 

Kalliope led on. To her the way was 
familiar. The dim light and hollow noises 
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were commonplace. At last she stopped 
and with a little cry pointed forward. 

_ The queen looked. Her eyes were well 
accustomed now to the dim light. She saw. 

There, in the depths of the mysterious 
cavern, it would not have surprised the 
girl to see strange things. She would 
scarcely have been surprised if Kalliope 
had pointed to a group of mermaids comb- 
ing damp. hair with long, carved shells. Old 
Triton with his wreathed horn would have 
been in place, almost an expected vision, 
if he had sat on a throne of rock, sea- 
carved, with panting dvlphins at his feet. 

The queen saw no such beings. What 
she did see called from her a little cry of 
surprise, made her cling suddenly to Kal- 
liope’s arm. 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh, Kalliope, what 
are they?” 

“ Damned boxes,” said Kalliope. 

Before the eyes of the queen, stretching 
along the back of the cave, was a long row 
of large tanks of galvanized iron, strongly 
made, with heavily studded seams, and 
each with a great copper tap. They were 
ranged in a most orderly line, like gray 
monsters carefully drilled. They were all 
of exactly the same width and height, and 
the copper spouts exactly matched each 
other. 

“ Damned boxes,” said Kalliope cheer- 
fully. 

Any one looking at them might almost 
have agreed with her. They were not pre- 
cisely boxes. ‘They were cisterns, tanks, 
but they gave the impression of being 
damnable and damned. 

“ But,” said the queen, “ what are they 
for? What’s the meaning of them? How 
did they get here? Who brought them?” 

Kalliope did not understand the ques- 
tions, but guessed at what her mistress 
asked. She had been learning English for 
three days only. She had been quick to 
pick up certain words from the queen— 
words in frequent use between them; but 
in face of questionings like these the vocab- 
ulary of millinery and hair-dressing failed 
her hopelessly. She fell back on what she 
had picked up from the sailors, and from 
her brothers, who were already enriching 
the island language with English slang. 
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“ Blighters!” she said. “ Mucky ship— 
go row, go row—damned boxes!” 

In spite of the pale light and the sinister 
mystery of the tanks in front of her, the 
queen laughed aloud. The pursuing echoes 
made Kalliope’s English irresistibly absurd. 
Then she pondered. Men—she did not 
know whether “blighters” in Kalliope’s 
mouth conveyed reproach or was simply a 
synonym for men—men- in a _ ship— 
“mucky ” described the ship as littie, 
probably, as “damned boxes” described 
the packing-cases of furniture or “ bloody ” 
her trunks of clothes. Men in a ship had 
brought the tanks, had rowed them—‘“ go 
row ” was plain enough—ashore in boats. 

“But who,” said the queen, “and 
why?” 

Kalliope was beaten. Who and why 
were too much for her, as indeed they have 
been for people far wiser than she. Are 
not all theology and all philosophy at- 
tempts, and for the most part vain 
attempts, to deal with just those two 
words—who and why? 

“ Blighters,” said Kalliope, and the 
echoes repeated her words with emphasis. 
“ Blighters, blighters, blighters,” she re- 
peated, till the queen came to believe it. 

Then Kalliope, memory awakened in 
her, grew suddenly hopeful. She began to 
hum a tune, very softly at first, making 
more than one false start, but getting it 
nearly right at last. The queen recognized 
it. She had heard it a hundred times, in 
old days, at prayers in the chapel at her 
college. It was a hymn-tune. The words 
came back to her at once: 


Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God. " 

She took Kalliope by the arm and led 
her back to the boat. 

“Come away!” she said. “Quick, 
quick—I’m going mad!” 

Kalliope entered into the spirit of the 
new game. She ran down across the rolling 
pebbles. 

“Go row,” she said. “ Quick, quick!” 

The boat, with Kalliope pushing, drag- 
ging, rowing, burst from the cavern, fled 
beyond the shadow of the cliffs, glided into 
the blaze of sunshine and the sparkling 
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water of the outer bay. The queen lay 
back in the stern and laughed. Kalliope, 
resting on her oars, laughed, too. 

The queen’s laughter passed into an un- 
controllable fit.. Tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Her sides were sore. She gasped 
for breath. The thought of that row of 
portentously solemn gray tanks was irre- 
sistibly comic. They looked like stranded 
codfish with their tongues out. They looked 
like a series of caricatures of a certain 
American politician—a square-headed, pon- 
derous man, who had once dined with her 
father. He had the same appearance of 
imbecile gravity, the same enormous 
pomposity. The copper spouts were so 
many exaggerated versions of his prom- 
inent nose. 

Mer imagination flew to a vision of the 
men who had brought the tanks and 
cisterns there in a mucky ship. She 
seemed to see them, thin scarecrows of men, 
crawling over the rusty sides of some bat- 
tered tramp steamer; mournful men with 
brown faces and skinny arms, singing their 
hymn with sharp, cracked voices while they 
labored at their utterly preposterous task. 
Laughter conquered the queen. She lay 
back helpless in the merciless grip of un- 
controllable merriment. 

Kalliope could not laugh so much. The 
joke was beyond her. She sat with a waver- 
ing smile on her lips watching the queen. 

The box of chocolates lay in the bottom 
of the boat. Kalliope stretched her foot 
out, touched the box, pushed it gent'y 
toward the queen. It seemed to her a waste 
of a golden opportunity to leave the box, 
no more than half-empty, at their feet. 

The movement broke the spell of the 
queen’s laughter. She picked up the box, 
pushed chocolates into Kalliope’s mouth, 
and filled her own with them. 

XI 

I FIND it necessary to remind myself 
from time to time, that the Queen of 
Psalissa was a young girl, in mind and ex- 
perience little more than a child. If I think 
of her as a woman, or allow myself to credit 
her with common sense, that blight which 
falls on the middle-aged, her actions be- 
come unintelligible. 
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She ought, no doubt, to have gone 
straight to her father and told him about 
the cisterns in the cave. That was the 
sane thing to do. Donovan was a man 
of clear understanding and wide knowl- 
edge. He would have—I do not know pre- 
cisely what he would have done, but it 
would have been something entirely sen- 
sible. 

The queen dreaded nothing so much as 
that. For the first time in her life she 
found herself in touch with a mystery, sur- 
rounded by things fascinatingly incompre- 
hensible. Her island held a secret, was the 
scene—there could be no doubt about it— 
of a deep, dark, perhaps dangerous plot. 
She was thrilled. The more she thought of 
the cavern and the mysterious tanks, the 
more delightful the thrills became. 

She made a confidant of Phillips, in- 
stinctively choosing the only person on the 
island likely to be in full sympathy with 
her. Phillips was older than she was. He 
was twenty-eight; but he was a simple, 
straightforward young man, with his boyish 
taste for adventure unspoiled. He was also 
deeply in love with the queen. 

I have found it very difficult to get either 
from the queen or from Phillips a com- 
plete and coherent account of what hap- 
pened between the discovery of the cisterns 
and the day when the Ida sailed, taking 
Phillips away from the island. I gather 
that they were both the victims of a bad 
attack of detective fever. They talked 
together quite freely and cheerfully of the 
‘island mystery.” That was the queen’s 
own phrase. 

About a much more important matter 
the queen will not speak at all, and Phillips 
cannot be induced to dwell on details. I 
have been obliged to depend mainly on 
Kalliope for information, and even now 
Kalliope does not speak English well. 

“We have three clues,” said the queen 
hopefully, “three really good clues. We 
ought to be able to unearth the mystery. 
Detectives hardly ever have so many.” 

Phillips named the three clues, ticking 
them off on his fingers. 

“First, the torn envelope; second, 
Smith’s expedition to the cave before 
dawn—” 
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“ Before dawn!” said the queen with 
rapture. 

“ Third, the cisterns in the cave. 
go and see the cisterns.” 

“No,” said the queen. “The great 
thing is not to be carried away by emotion 
or excitement. We must be purely intel- 
lectual and thoroughly systematic. We'll 
begin with the torn envelope. It hap- 
pened first.” 

They retired to a shady corner of the 
balcony outside the queen’s room and 
studied the torn envelope for two hours. 
They were analytical, keenly and minutely 
observant, coldly cautious in forming con- 
clusions. They tried every method of de- 
tection known to detective science. 

They held the envelope up to the light 
in order to discover a water-mark. They 
examined the texture of the paper, the 
ink, and the postage-stamp, through a 
powerful magnifying-glass. ‘They scraped 
one corner of the envelope carefully with 
the back of a penknife. They took four 
photographs, two of the front, and two of 
the back, with the queen’s hand camera. 


Let’s 


They talked a good deal about finger- 
prints. 
Phillips had a logical mind and a 


capacity for synthetic induction. The 
queen was, perhaps, the more careful ob- 
server. She certainly had the more bril- 
liant imagination. After two hours’ work 
they summed up their conclusions, making 
careful notes with the queen’s fountain pen 
on the blank pages at the end of a large 
diary. 

“ A man or men—”’ said Phillips. 

The queen carefully wrote it down in 
the diary. : 

“ Has,” said Phillips, “or have, been 
present on the island of Psalissa at some 
date between October 15, 1913, and April 
30, 1914. The said man or men was or 
were, during part of that period, in occu- 
pation of the royal palace.” 

“ Royal palace,” said the queen, writing 
rapidly. 

“ This man—or men, of course—was in 
correspondence with some person at present 
unknown, resident in the city of London.” 

“That’s very important,” said the 
queen. “ Anything more?” 
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“ No,” he said. “ That’s all I’ve got.” 

The queen handed over the diary. It was 
Phillips’s turn to write. 

“T observed,” she said, “that the en- 
velope is of the kind used by business men, 
an office envelope; also that the stamp is 
not put on straight.” 

Phillips looked at the stamp. It was put 
on at a slight angle. 

“From this I infer,”, said the queen, 
“ either that the man in London—what did 
you call him?” 

“Person at present unknown,” 
Phillips. 

“ Either that the person at present un- 
known was habitually careless about de- 
tails, or that, though usually careful, he 
was in a hurry when he despatched this 
letter.” 

“ By Jove!” said Phillips. “ But, I say, 
mightn’t somebody else—an office-boy or 
some one—have put on the stamp?” 

“ Not on a letter of this kind,” said the 
queen. “ The writer wouldn’t have trusted 
any one else.” 

“Tt’s frightfully clever of you,” said 
Phillips, “to have thought that out so 
logically!” 

“Tt does not lead to anything very 
definite yet,” said the queen. “ You'll 
probably find it will all fit together—like 
a jig-saw puzzle, you know—when we get 
to work on the other two clues. We can’t 
expect to solve a mystery of this sort right 
away, you know. We’ve only been at it 
two hours.” 

Kalliope stood all the time at the far end 
of the balcony, watching the queen. She 
knew nothing about this investigation of 
the island mystery which was going on 
under her eyes; but she was a young 
woman who had lived a simple and natural 
life. In some things she was far wiser than 
her mistress. She probably realized that 
the queen and Phillips were making, with- 
out knowing it, considerable progress into 
the heart of another and a much more en- 
thralling mystery. As a chaperon Kal- 
liope was negligible. 

“ The next clue,” said the queen, “ is 
Smith. We must shadow him.” 

“ Day and night!” said Phillips. 

“And Stephanos. Stephanos was with 


said 
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him when he went over to the cavern that 
morning.” 

“ Stephanos is in it up to the neck!” 
said Phillips. 

They shadowed Smith for the rest of 
that day. They stole on tiptoe about the 
house, and burst suddenly into rooms where 
Smith was at work, coming upon him un- 
expectedly. They hid in cupboards and be- 
hind curtains in rooms which Smith was 
likely to enter. They left various letters. 
written in cipher, and marked coins, in 
places where Smith could hardly fail to 
see them. 

Kalliope conceived that an elaborate 
game of hide-and-seek was being played. 
She joined in, enthusiastically but unintel- 
ligently, concealing herself in various parts 
of the house without regard to Smith’s 
habits. Once she remained obstinately hid- 
den for more than an hour under the 
queen’s bed. 

The results were most unsatisfactory. 
Smith spent his day sweeping floors, making 
beds, cooking food, and compounding cock- 
tails for Mr. Donovan. His few leisure 
moments were spent in polishing silver. 
He seemed to be totally uninterested in 
cipher documents, and he never looked at 
marked coins. 

Smith still slept on the steamer, so it fell 
to Phillips to keep guard over him at night. 
He adopted the ingenious though not very 
novel plan of pasting a strip of paper 
across the door of Smith’s cabin. In the 
morning, very early, he went to look at the 
door. The paper was intact. 

So far as could be discovered, Smith led 
a dull, laborious, but innocent life, work- 
ing hard all day and sleeping soundly at 
night. The time spent in shadowing him, 
however, was not wholly wasted. The 
queen and Mr. Phillips enjoyed themselves 
thoroughly. So did Kalliope. So, I have 
no doubt, did Smith. 

“T call this sleuth work lots of fun,” 
said the queen. “ Let’s try old Stephanos 
next.” 

They gave a whole day to Stephanos, the 
elder. During the early hours he sat out- 
side the door of his cottage, rolling 
cigarettes in thin brown paper and smoking 
them. When the queen came near him, he 
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When she 
At noon he 


stood up and bowed gravely. 
passed, he sat down again. 
went indoors and dined. 

The queen sent Kalliope across the har- 
bor to the palace with a note to Smith. She 
returned with a large basket. The queen 
and Phillips picnicked on the beach. 

Early in the afternoon Stephanos walked 
through the vineyards that lay behind the 
village, and sat down under a mulberry- 
tree. The queen stalked him. She made 
her approach in the most approved fashion, 
creeping through some low bushes with the 
utmost caution. She was even careful to 
advance against the wind, in case Stephanos 
should have an unusually acute sense of 
smell. Phillips and Kalliope watched her 
from a hiding-place near the village. 

When she got within twenty yards of the 
old man, he rose to his feet, laid his hand 
on his heart, and bowed to her with digni- 
fied courtesy. If he felt any surprise at see- 
ing the queen crawling along the ground 
on her stomach, he did not show it. His 
face expressed paternal but quite respectful 
benignity. 

The queen returned from this expedi- 
tion very much heated, with her hair 
disheveled. Kalliope spent some time try- 
ing to rub the dirt off the front of her 
frock. 

An hour later Stephanos climbed slowly 
to the high plateau of the island, and sat 
down on the edge of a cliff. This time 
Phillips stalked him, making his way up a 
steep gully which led to a part of the cliff 
behind the old man’s seat. Stephanos sat 
gazing at the sea, apparently unconscious 
that any one was near him; but when 
Phillips emerged from his gully the old man 
was there waiting for him, bowing with 
placid politeness just as he had bowed to 
the queen. 

The complete failure of this detective 
work would have been a disappointment to 
many people. The queen and Phillips re- 
mained perfectly cheerful and laughed hap- 
pily at their own misfortunes. 

Kalliope regarded them with some won- 
der. The ways of highly civilized people 
were strange to her. She became slightly 
contemptuous of Phillips, and wondered 
that the queen tolerated him so long. 
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Kalliope had a lover of her own—a 
young man much more direct and rapid 
than Phillips was. She was of the opinion 
that a very diffident lover was unsatisfac- 
tory. He wasted time. It seemed foolish to 
spend hours talking and consulting in the 
corner of a balcony, playing hide-and-seek 
about a house, and a whole day climbing 
over an island, when it was quite easy to 
kiss and be happy at once. 

She longed to express her sympathy, to 
condole with the queen over Phillips’s in- 
sulting apathy. It was, perhaps, fortunate 
that Kalliope’s English was wholly insuf- 
ficient for such confidences. 

Before the next day was over, Kalliope 
thought better of Phillips. 

The envelope yielded little useful infor- 
mation. The shadowing of Smith and 
Stephanos was entirely useless; but neither 
the queen nor Phillips lost heart. They 
were as eager as ever to solve the mystery. 
There remained the third clue—the cisterns 
in the cave. 

The queen, Phillips, and Kalliope started 
early next day. They went in the small 


island boat, which Kalliope rowed. Smith 
was on the palace steps to see them off. 
He had with him a large basket packed with 
food. 

“Thank you, Smith,” said the queen. 
“TI expect we'll be back for luncheon, but 


we may not. One never knows. We 
meant to be back yesterday, but—” 

“Yes, your majesty,” said Smith. “ Not 
knowing where you thought of going, I 
packed the basket.” 

“Oh, not far,” said the queen. “ Still, 
we may not be back.” 

Smith stood as respectfully as a foot- 
man who has closed his mistress’s carriage 
door until the boat pushed off. Then he 
sat down on the steps below the flagstaff 
and lit a pipe. 

It was, perhaps, an idle morning with 
Smith. He seemed in no hurry to go back 
to his work. He sat smoking, and watched 
the boat as she crossed the harbor. He 
saw her reach the mouth of the cave and 
disappear into its depths. 

Soon afterward another boat put off 
from the beach below the village. Smith 
watched the second boat, too. There was 
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one man on board. It also headed for the 
mouth of the cave. Smith knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, stood up, and went 
into the palace. 

Kalliope poled the boat through the nar- . 
row part of the cave, rowed her briskly 
across the lagoon within, and beached her 
on the steep slope beyond. Phillips leaped 
ashore and held out his hand to the queen. 
They stumbled a little on the round stones. 
It is very difficult to walk steadily over 
stones which roll under the feet. The 
queen laid her hand on the young man’s 
arm. She went more securely with this sup- 
port, so she held to it, leaning a good deal 
of her weight on it. 

“ There!” she said. “Look at them! 
Aren’t they the most ridiculous things you 
ever saw?” 

No. doubt the row of tanks, with their 
gray fronts and large spouts, had an absurd 
appearance. They reminded Phillips of the 
prehistoric monsters which artists some- 
times draw in our comic papers. They 
had the same look of primitive and stupid 
largeness. There was the same suggestion 
of gaping malevolence. In the cool, blue 
light of the cave they looked grotesquely 
inappropriate. . 

Phillips’s first impulse was to laugh 
aloud; but he was a young man with a 
conscience. It was his duty to examine the 
cisterns, to find out, if possible, what they 
were—not to make fun of them. . 

He walked up to the nearest one and 
turned on the tap. Nothing came out. He 
tried the next one with the same result. He 
walked along the whole line, and turned on 
every tap. The tanks were apparently 
empty. 

Phillips picked up a stone and struck 
each tank several times. The sound was 
hollow. If there had been any doubt about 
that, the echoes would have convinced him. 
There was a reverberating fusillade of 
hollow tappings. 

Placing his foot on the tap of one of 
the tanks, Phillips climbed up. 

“Well!” said the queen, from below. 
“ What have you found?” 

“ They’re very large,” said Phillips. 
“They go back a long way. They hoid 
gallons and gallons of whatever they’re 
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supposed to hold, and there are round lids 
with handles to lift them off by.” 

“T would like to see,” said the queen. 
“T think I could get up.” 
_ Phillips thought so, too. He stretched 
out a helping hand. The queen put her 
foot on the tap and grasped the hand. 
Phillips pulled. The queen sprang up- 
ward, holding the young man’s hand tight. 
She reached the top of the tank breathless, 
and sat down. Phillips still held her hand. 

It is doubtful whether the queen ever 
realized the full size of those tanks, or even 
saw the lids that Phillips had mentioned. 
The light was very dim. The situation, in 
spite of the grotesque appearance of the 
tanks, was exceedingly romantic. Long 
stalactites hung, faintly gleaming, from the 
roof. The water, strangely blue, mourned 


against the stones of the beach, sighed 
through the deep recesses of the cave. The 
world and all common things seemed very 
remote. 

Ten minutes later the queen suddenly 
started. She wriggled rapidily along the 
edge of the tanks until she sat five or six 


yards away from Phillips. 

“ Oh,” she cried, “ there’s Kalliope!” 

They had left Kalliope at the boat, but 
she had not stayed there. She was standing 
in front of the tanks, looking up at the 
queen and Phillips. She stood quite still. 
It was impossible to know how long she 
had been, there. 

Kalliope smiled quietly, and showed no 
signs of embarrassment. She did not pre- 
tend to be looking in any other direction. 
She had been kissed herself more than once 
by her own lover, and had found it pleasant. 
It did not strike her as in any way odd that 
the queen should like kisses, too. 

“Help me to get down, quick!” said 
the queen. 

She did not wait for the help she asked. 
Disdaining even the foothold of the tap, she 
slid over the edge of the tank and came 
down with a crash on the loose stones at 
Kalliope’s feet. Phillips followed her with 
a single bound. 

Kalliope pointed with her finger to a 
boat, another boat, which had just 
grounded on the beach. Stephanos, the 
elder, stepped from it and bowed low to 
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the queen—bowed so low that his long 
beard almost touched the ground. 

“Well, I’m blessed!” said Phillips. 

“Oh!” said the queen. “ Isn’t it lucky 
I saw Kalliope just when I did? Fancy if 
that old fellow had caught us! I don’t so 
much mind about Kalliope, but I never 
could have looked the old man in the face 
if he had seen us!” 

Later on, while they sat at luncheon on 
the sand of a little cove near the entrance 
of the cave, the queen suddenly burst into 
a peal of merry laughter. 

“ Say,” she said, “ he stalked us rather 
better than we stalked him yesterday, 
didn’t he?” 

Next day the Ida, with Phillips on board, 
set sail for England. 


XII 


THE king’s letter—written at the Grand 
Hotel des Champs Elysées, in Paris, and 
dated June 4, 1914, ran thus: 


My pear GorMAN: 

I arrive at the excellent Beaufort’s Hotel the 
day after to-morrow. I hope that you will dine 
with me that evening at 8 p.m.. There are mat- 
ters of importance. 

Corinne accompanies me. She is adorable as 
ever, in good form, and full of peas. We have 
had a time of a life, rattling, since I saw you. 
Now—alas and damn—there are matters of im- 
portance. The emperor—but I can write no more 
—Corinne awaits me. 

We go to paint Paris blue, she and I, once 
again. Then—damn and alas—London, and the 
virtuous life of your English middling class. 

KonraD Kart. 


Gorman did not hesitate for a moment. 
He made up his mind to accept the invi- 
tation, even if he had to miss the most im- 
portant division that Parliament enjoyed 
during its whole session. 

The prospect of seeing Konrad Karl and 
Mme. Ypsilante practising middle-class 
virtue in Beaufort’s Hotel was by itself 
sufficiently attractive. The promise of im- 
portant affairs for discussion was another 
lure. Gorman loves important affairs, 
especially those of other people. But the 
mention of the emperor interested him 
most. 

The introduction of that august name 
made it certain that the important affairs 
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were those of Psalissa. And Gorman had 
always been anxious to understand in what 
way the emperor was mixed up with 
Megalia, and how he came to exercise an 
influence over that independent state. 
Gorman was dressing for dinner—was, in 
fact, buttoning his collar—when his land- 
lord entered his room and handed him a 
card. Gorman looked at it, and read: 
FriepRICH GOLDSTURMER, 
Dealer in Jewels and Precious Stones, 
Old Bond Street. 
Written across the corner of the card 
were the words: 


Business important and urgent. 
Gorman glanced at his watch. He had 


no time to spare if he meant to be at Beau- 
fort’s at eight. Punctuality was no doubt 


one of the middle-class virtues which the ~ 


king and Mme. Ypsilante were at that 
moment practising. 

Gorman hesitated. The landlord, who 
had once been a butler, stood waiting. 

“ Tell him,” said Gorman, “ to call to- 
morrow at eleven.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” said the landlord, 
“but the gentleman says his business is 
most pressing.” 

Gorman reflected. If Goldsturmer had 
given the landlord five shillings—and this 
seemed likely—the business must be very 
pressing indeed; and King Konrad Karl 
could not yet have become an absolute slave 
to the virtue of punctuality. 

“Show him in here,” said Gorman. 
“ That will save time.” 

Goldsturmer slipped into the room and 
stood meekly near the door. 

“ Sit down,” said Gorman. “ Sit on the 
bed if you can’t find a chair, and tell me 
what you want with me as quickly as you 
can.” 

“Tt’s very kind of you,” said Gold- 
sturmer, “to receive me at this hour. 
Nothing but the very pressing nature of my 
business—but I will get to the point. You 
will doubtless remember a certain rope of 
pearls. Let me see, it must have been in 


March—” 

“T don’t remember any rope of pearls,” 
said Gorman. 
pearls.” 


“TI take no interest in 
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“No? Still, I hoped you might recollect 
those pearls. They were the finest I ever 
had in my hands.” Goldsturmer spoke in a 
tone of pained regret. It seemed to him a 
sad thing that there should be any man in 
the world who took no interest in pearls. 
“Mme. Ypsilante bought them,” he 
added. 

“ There’s no use coming to me,” said 
Gorman, “if you’ve failed to get your 
money. I’ve nothing to do with the lady.” 

Goldsturmer smiled. 

“She paid,” he said. “ Otherwise she 
would not have got the pearls. There was 
another lady who might have bought them 
—an American, Miss Donovan.” 

“ But madame got them, I understand,” 
said Gorman. 

“Yes; but perhaps Miss Donovan might 
have them now, through me, at the original 
price.” 

Gorman began to be interested. 

“ Madame tired of them?” he asked. 
“ Wants to sell?” 

“Tired of them!” said Goldsturmer. 
“No. For any one who loves pearls that 
would be impossible; but desires to sell— 
yes.” 

““ Well,” said Gorman, “ that’s her affair 
and yours. I don’t see that I have anything 
to do with it.” 

“ Before I agree to buy,” said Gold- 
sturmer, “I should like to be sure that the 
American lady, Miss Donovan, still wishes 
for the pearls. I cannot afford to lock up 
so large a sum. I must be assured of a 
purchaser before I buy from Mme. 
Ypsilante. It is not every one who can 
pay for such pearls. Ah, if you had seen 
them! They are suited for the wearing 
of a queen. Only a queen should have 
them.” . 

Miss Donovan, of course, was a 
queen. Gorman wondered whether Gold- 
sturmer knew that. He looked at the little 
Jew sharply. Goldsturmer’s face wore a 
far-away, dreamy expression. He seemed 
to be thinking of his pearls draped round 
the neck of an empress, or some other lady 
of very high estate who would wear them 
worthily. 

“Only a queen,” he murmured, “ should 
wear those pearls!” 
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“ Mme. Ypsilante is the next thing to a 
queen,” said Gorman. 

A faint smile flickered across Gold- 
sturmer’s mouth. 

“1 would rather,” he said, “ that a real 
queen, a queen by right of law, wore them. 
Tell me, Mr. Gorman, is Miss Donovan 
still willing to buy them?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Gorman. 
“T haven’t seen her for weeks. She’s 
yachting in the Mediterranean with her 
father. If I were you, I’d give up Miss 
Donovan and look out for a queen.” 

“ Thank you,” said Goldsturmer; “ but 
if I give up Miss Donovan, I think I shall 
not buy the pearls from Mme. Ypsilante. 
There are, alas, few queens!” 

Gorman was not, after all, more than 
five minutes late for dinner. The king was 
waiting for him, but without any sign of 
impatience. Mme. Ypsilante entered the 
room a minute or two later. 

She was wearing a purple velvet dress 
which struck Gorman as a very regal gar- 
ment. Round her neck was a magnificent 
rope of pearls. Gorman had no doubt that 
they were those of which Goldsturmer had 
spoken. 

They were finer than. any he had ever 
seen. It was easy to believe that there was 
no other such necklace in the world, and 
that only a queen should wear them. But 
they suited Mme. Ypsilante. So far as her 
appearance went, she would have made a 
very fine queen. 

During dinner the conversation was 
about Paris. The king spoke of pleasant 
adventures there, of the life he and madame 
had lived, of the delight of having money 
to spend, really enough of it, in a city like 
Paris. He told his stories well, his 
vehemently idiomatic English emphasizing 
his points. He became lyrical in his appre- 
ciation of the joys of life. When dessert 
was on the table, and port took the place 
of champagne, he lapsed into a philosophic 
mood. 

“ The gods of life,” he said, “ are blind 
of one eye. They are lame and they limp. 


They are left-handed. They give the oof, 
the dollars, the shekels, and do not give 
the power to enjoy. The Americans—your 
What does he 


Donovan, for example. 








of all the money yet? 
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know of pleasure? The English of your 
middling classes—what is Paris to them? 
They have money, but no more. Those 
left-handed gods have given a useless gift. 
On me and on Corinne they have bestowed 
the power, the knowledge, the skill to 
enjoy; and we have no money!” 

Stirred by self-pity, Konrad Karl sighed 
deeply. Mme. Ypsilante had tears in her 
eyes. She was in full sympathy with the 
king’s new mood. 

Gorman was astonished. The price which 
Mr. Donovan had paid for the crown of 
Psalissa was a large one. Even after ten 
thousand pounds had been spent on Mme. 
Ypsilante’s pearls, there was a sum left 
which it would be difficult to spend in a 
few weeks. 

“ Surely,” he said, “ you haven’t got rid 
You can’t have 
spent it in the time. I didn’t think you 
could be hard up again so soon. Even 
when I heard that madame wanted to sell 
her pearls—” 

“Sell my pearls?” said madame. 
never! Never, never!” 

There were no tears in her eyes then. 
The mood of self-pity induced by the 
king’s reflections on left-handed gods had 
passed away. She looked fierce as a tigress 
when she shot out her next question to 
Gorman. 

“Who has said that I wish to sell my 
pearls? Who has said it? I demand! I 
insist! Tell me his name, and I will at 
once kill him. I shall pluck out his heart, 
and dogs shall eat it!” 

Gorman did not care whether Gold- 
sturmer’s heart was eaten by dogs or not. 
He did want to understand how it came that 
the astute Jew expected to have the pearls 
offered to him. It was plain that Mme. 
Ypsilante did not want to sell them, and 
that she had not suggested the sale. 

“Tt was Goldsturmer,” said Gorman, 
“who told me. He seemed to think that 
Miss Donovan might buy them.” 

Madame at once knocked down two 
wine-glasses and a vase of flowers. 

“That cursed offspring of the filthy 
hucksters who make Hamburg stink! 
Tell him that I will pull out his hair, his’ 
teeth, his eyes, but that never, never shall 


“ But 
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that American miss touch one of my pearls! 
I will not sell, will not, will not!” 

The king looked around. He satisfied 
himself that the waiters had left the room. 

“ Alas,” he said, “alas, my poor 
Corinne! But consider. There is an 
English proverb—the horse needs must trot 
along, trot smart, when it is the devil who 
drives.” 

“He is the devil, that emperor!” said 
madame; “ but not for any emperor will I 
part with one single pearl!” 

“Look here,” said Gorman. “ There’s 
evidently been some mistake about Gold- 
sturmer and the pearls. I don’t profess to 
understand what’s happening, but if I’m to 
help you in any way—” 

“You are to help damnably,” said the 
king. “ Are you not our friend?” 

“In that case,” said Gorman, “ before 
I go a step further into the matter I must 
know what on earth the emperor has to 
do with madame’s pearls.” 

“The emperor,” said Mme. Ypsilante, 
“is a devil!” 

“Take another glass of port,” said the 
king. “No? Then light a cigar. If you 
will light a cigar and fill for yourself a 
glass of brandy—also for Corinne—I will 
tell you about the emperor.” 

Gorman filled madame’s glass and his 
own. He was particular about madame’s. 
Brandy seemed to have a soothing in- 
fluence on her. He did not like her habit 
of throwing things about in moments of 
excitement. He also lit a cigar. 

““T ‘will make my breast clean of the 
whole affair,” said the king. “ Then you 
will understand, and help us. The emperor 
has spilled cold water all over Psalissa— 
that is, over the sale of the island to the 
American.” 

“The emperor must have very little to 
do,” said Gorman, “ if he has time to waste 
in fussing about a wretched little island 
like Psalissa. How did he hear about the 
sale?” 

“T think,” said the king, “ that Stein- 
witz must have permitted the cat to jump 
out of the bag. Steinwitz smelled rats—of 
that I am sure.” 

“T dare say you’re right,” said Gorman. 
“T rather thought Steinwitz was nosing 
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around. But why does the emperor mind? 
That’s what I’m trying to get at.” 

The king shrugged his shoulders. 

“Who knows?” he said. “ Realpolitik, 
perhaps. What you call—how do you call 
realpolitik?” 

“ Haven’t got a word for it,” said Gor- 
man. “ For the matter of that, we haven’t 
got the thing. We manage along all right 
with sham politics—Ireland, and insurance 
acts, and the rest of it. If real politics lead 
to trouble over places like Psalissa, I pre- 
fer our home-made imitation. But, real- 
politik or not, the thing’s done; so what’s 
the good of the emperor talking?” 

“The emperor,” said the king, “ says, 
‘Buy back. Take again your island. Foct 
—no, it is foot of a horse—hoof, boot 
away the American. Give him his price 
and let him go!’ And I cannot. It is no 
longer possible to give back the oof.” 

“T quite understand that,” said Gorman. 
“Your six weeks in Paris, and madame’s 
pearls—” 

“The emperor shall 
pearls,” said Mme. Ypsilante. 
would I swallow them!” 

“The American,” said the king, “ will 
perhaps accept a reduced price. The 
island is not an amusing place. Dull, my 
friend, dull as ditch mud. By this time he 
has found out that Psalissa is as respect- 
able as Sunday, as golf, as what you call 
a seasonable ticket. He will not want to 
keep it. He will accept a price, perhaps, 
if I offer.” ; 

“T don’t expect he'll accept a price at 
all,” said Gorman, “ reduced or increased. 
I don’t know, of course; but I believe you’ll 
find, when you ask him, that he’ll simply 
refuse to part with the island.” 

“ But,” said the king, “he must! As 
I have just said to Corinne, when the devil 
drives the horse to water, it needs must 
take a drink. The emperor has said that 
Psalissa is once more to return to the crown 
of Megalia.” 

“The emperor may say that,” said Gor- 
man, “but it doesn’t at all follow that 
Donovan will agree with him.” 

“But the emperor! It is not for Mr. 
Donovan to agree or disagree with the em- 
peror. Wh2on the emperor commands, it 
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is a case of knuckles down. But you do not 
know the emperor.” 

“T do not,” said Gorman, “ but I’m in- 
clined to think that you take an ex- 
aggerated view of him. After all, what can 
he do to Donovan, or to you, for that mat- 
ter? Come now, suppose you won’t or 
can’t buy back the island, what happens? 
What’s the alternative? There must be an 
alternative of some sort.” 

“There is—yes, there certainly is an 
alternative.” 

The king paused, and looked apprehen- 
sively at Mme. Ypsilante. 

“He can’t lay hands on you,” said 
Gorman, “if you stick to Paris, or even 
London. That emperor isn’t particularly 
popular in either city.” 

The king, his eyes still fixed on Mme. 
Ypsilante, nodded sidewise toward Gorman. 
The nod was a very slight one, barely 
perceptible. It suggested the need of ex- 
treme caution. Gorman is a quick-witted 
man, and he saw the nod, but he failed 
altogether to guess what the alternative 
was. 

Mme. Ypsilante noticed the expression 
of the king’s face when he looked at her. 
She also saw the nod that was meant for 
Gorman. She became uneasy. Her eyes 
had a hard glitter in them. 

Gorman at once refilled her glass. That 
soothed her a little. She did not break 
anything, but she said to the king: 

“ Konrad, at once tell me all that the 
emperor said!” 

“ Corinne,” said the king, “ my beloved 
Corinne, it will make no difference to you. 
The future and the past will be as six to 
one and half a dozen to the other. You 
will always be Corinne. Have no fear. As 
my ‘friend Gorman would say, ‘ do not take 
off your hair.’ ” 

“ Tell me!” said madame. 

“The emperor,” said the king, “has 
said to me, ‘ Buy back the island or else 
marry the American.’ In that way also 
Psalissa would return to the crown of 
Megalia.” 

Gorman fully expected that Mme. 
Ypsilante would at once break every glass 
on the table. It would not have surprised 
him in the least if she had torn handfuls 
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of hair off the king’s head. To his amaze- 
ment, she laughed. It was a most unpleas- 
ant laugh: but it was not the laugh of a 
lunatic. It was not even hysterical. 

“That imbecile!” she said. 
miss!” 

Her contempt for the girl left no room 
for jealousy. Mme. Ypsilante did not seem 
to care whether the king married or did 
not. 

“T don’t think much of that plan,” said 
Gorman. “ Your emperor may be the ever- 
lasting boss you seem to think—” 

“In the register of Lloyd’s,” said the 
king, “ he takes place in the class A first.” 

“ But,” said Gorman, “ he hasn’t much 
sense if he thinks that an American girl 
like Miss Donovan can be married off in 
that way to any one he chooses to name. 
Of course, I’m not saying anything against 
your character, sir—” 

“My Konrad,” said Mme. Ypsilante, 
“jis Konrad!” 

“ Exactly,” said Gorman. 


“ That 


“Those are 


my points put concisely in two words. First 
he’s yours and next he’s himself. 


No! I 
don’t think you’ve much chance of buying 
back the island, but you’ve no chance at 
all of marrying the girl.” 

“TI do not want either the one or the 
other,” said the king. “I do not care the 
cursing of -a tinker, not a two-a-penny 
damn, if I never put my eye on the island 
or the girl. Arrange which you prefer. I 
place both in your hands, my dear Gorman. 
I leave them there. I shall put my foot 
on the bill if you buy, and if the price is 
moderate. I shall toe the scratch if you 
arrange that I lead the American to the 
altar of Hymen. Settle, arrange, fix down 
which you will!” 

Gorman gasped. He was always ready 
to give disinterested advice in the king’s 
affairs. He was even willing to lend a help- 
ing hand in times of difficulty; but he was 
startled at being asked to act as plenipo- 
tentiary for the sale of a kingdom or the 
negotiation of a royal marriage. 

“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “ that 
you expect me to arrange the whole thing?” 

“You have tumbled the idea with pre- 
cision,” said the king. “You have 
caught it on. You are wonderful, my 
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friend! Thus everything arranges. You 
go to Psalissa, and tell the Americans the 
wishes of the emperor. Corinne and I re- 
turn to Paris. If a sale is arranged—” 

“T will not part with my pearls!” said 
madame. “ Neither for the emperor nor 
for any one!” 

“ Corinne!” said the king reproachfully. 
“ Would I ask it of you? No. If a sale 
is arranged, I give a bill to the American, 
a bill of three months, and for security 
I pledge the revenue of Megalia for ten 
years—for a hundred years. If it seems 
more desirable that I marry, good, I am 
ready. The American girl comes to Paris. 
I meet her. We marry. The emperor is 
satisfied. It is upon you, my dear Gorman, 
to fix it down.” 

“T don’t see,” said Gorman, “how I 
can possibly undertake such a—it’s asking 
a lot, you know. Besides—” 

“You are my friend,” said the king. 
“ Can I ask more than too much from my 
friend?” 

“ Besides,” said Gorman, “ it’s no kind 
of use. Donovan isn’t likely to sell. He 


certainly wouldn’t accept your bill if he 
did sell. And marrying the girl is out of the 


question. What’s the good of my under- 
taking impossibilities?” 

The king stood up. With his cigar be- 
tween his fingers he raised his right hand 
above his head. He laid his left hand upon 
his shirt-front. It was an impressive and 
heroic attitude. 

“ For Gorman, M. P.,” he said, “ there 
are in the world no impossibilities. For 
his talents all careers are open doors. 
When Gorman, M. P., says ‘I do it,’ the 
thing at once is done. I offer—but no, 
I do not offer where I trust—I confer upon 
Gorman, M. P., the order of the Royal Pink 
Vulture of Megalia, first class. You are 
knight commander, my friend. You are 
also Count Gorman, if you wish.” 

Mme. Ypsilante slipped from her chair 
and knelt down at Gorman’s feet. She took 
his right hand and kissed it with every ap- 
pearance of fervor. 

“You will do it,” she said, “for the 
sake of Konrad Karl. Oh, Sir Gorman, 
M. P., you would do it at once, if you 
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understood! Poor Konrad! He is having so 
much delight with me in Paris. This time 
only in our lives it has come to us to have 
enough money and to be in Paris. It is 
cruel—so cruel that the emperor should 
say, ‘ No. Give back the money. Go from 
Paris. Be starved. Have no pearls, no 
joy!’ But you will save us. Say you 
will save us!” 

Gorman’s position was an exceedingly 
difficult one. Mme. Ypsilante had a firm 
hold on his hand. She was kissing it ar- 
dently at the moment. He was not at all 
sure that she would not bite it if he re 
fused her request. 

“T’ll think the whole thing over,” he 
said. “I don’t expect I can do anything, 
but I'll look into the matter and let you 
know.” . é 

Madame mouthed his hand in a frenzy 
of gratitude. She wept copiously. Gorman 
could feel drops, which he supposed to be 
tears, trickling down the inside of his 
sleeve. The king seized his other hand and 
shook it heartily. 

“Tt is now as good as done,” he said. 
“ Let us drink to success. I ring the bell. 
I order champagne, one bottle, two bottles, 
three, many bottles, in the honor of my 
friend, Sir Gorman, who has said, ‘ Damn 
it, I will!’ ” 

Under the influence of the second bottie 
of champagne the king escaped from his 
heroic mood. Gorman began to realize 
that a certain cunning lay behind the 
preposterous proposal to which he had 
listened. 

“T shall inform the emperor,” said the 
king, “that you go to Psalissa to ar- 
range according to his wish. I shall say, 
‘M. P. Count Sir Gorman goes. He is a 
statesman, a financier, a diplomat, a man 
of uncommon sense.’ The emperor will 
then be satisfied.” 

“He'll probably be very much dissatis- 
fied when I come back,” said Gorman. 

“That will be—let me consider—per- 
haps eight weeks. In eight weeks many 
things may happen. And if not, still 
Corinne and I will have had eight weeks in 
Paris with money which we can burn. It is 
something!” 
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Blind 


Love 


BY KATHARINE HILL 


HEILA had barely voice to explain to 
S the butler that Mr. Cary had sent for 
her; even the portals of his big house 
daunted her. She followed diffidently in 
the servant’s wake when he reappeared 
silently between curtains and murmured 
that his master was ready. She sent fright- 
ened, circling glances about each luxurious 
room as she passed through it. But when 


the butler opened the library door for her 
and, having announced, “ Here is the young 
woman, sir,” withdrew from the scene, 
Sheila’s nervousness was swept away in the 
rush of indignant pity that took her and 
shook her. 

He was deep in a black-leather armchair 


beside a fire whose red coals could give him 
only warmth now. At the man’s voice, he 
stirred and turned a little uncertainly to- 
ward the door. 

“ From the office?” he demanded; “ oh, 
good morning, Miss—” 

“ Burns,” Sheila supplied huskily. 

“You understand I can’t see you,” he 
explained, almost apologetically. ‘“ Perhaps 
you'll take your things off and make your- 
self comfortable—and let me know when 
you're ready to take a letter?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

She drew the pins out of her hat and 
took off her gloves, bending on the man 
who could not see an anguished, devour- 
ing gaze. Her stenographer’s note-book was 
in her bag, and two pencils, having four 
points between them. She drew a chair to 
the corner of a table near him, fluttered her 
covered pages till she came to blank ones, 
and announced in the breathless, throaty 
tones that her shyness produced: 

“ All ready, sir.” 

He had a rich, authoritative voice, mas- 
culine but musical, a voice with a touch of 
the South about it. He dictated a number 
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of letters that had to do with his necessi- 
tated withdrawal from business activities. 
He dictated them well, with a sure choice 
of words, and with the picturesque depar- 
tures from commercial phrasing which for 
Sheila had first raised the occasional writing 
of his letters outside and above the dull 
routine of business—although, indeed, she 
had never found business dull while Bruce 
Cary was a part of it. 

It hadn’t often happened that she was 
called on to take his correspondence. His 
work being of a sort which required little 
clerical assistance, he had had no stenogra- 
pher assigned to his own service, but had 
called on whichever girl was least visibly 
busy when he wished a letter written. He 
had scarcely differentiated the various un- 
obtrusive young women who came to sit 
opposite him with their narrow note-books 
and their dancing pencils. He found it 
difficult to remember their names. Some- 
times he was vaguely pleased by a graceful 
pair of hands, or vaguely irritated by the 
coruscations of composite diamonds; but 
he seldom looked above them. 

Meanwhile, if the owner of the hands 
chdnced to be Sheila Burns, she was 
probably wondering if he could hear her 
heart-beats, reveling in each brief moment 
that kept her near him, and filling her eyes, 
in every interval that allowed her to raise 
them, with a new impression of his care- 
lessly carried, attractive person, his distin- 
guished head, his fine and virile features. 


II 


Havinc finished his business letters, 
Cary hesitated a moment. 

“This is a different sort of thing,” he 
said at last. “ This is the sort of letter I 
shouldn’t dictate if I could write it any 
other way. Since I have to dictate it, I'd 
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rather do it to an indifferent person, like 
yourself—don’t you know?—than to any 
member of my family. I’m sure you 
understand.” 

“ Yes, of course,” Sheila murmured, but 
she was surprised when he began, “ Dear 
old man,” for she had fancied that this was 
to be a love-letter. 

He checked himself to give her the name, 
Dr. Paul Gilman, and the address, that of 
an English war-hospital. Then he drummed 
noiselessly on the leather of his chair for 
some seconds, before beginning to talk out 
his heart to her “ indifferent ” ears. 

“There’s mighty little that can be said 
to any purpose, to a man in a situation like 
mine, but your-letter said it all—and then 
some. I wish you didn’t have to be in 
England, or that I could be there too. 
Your friendship is the one thing left to me 
on this planet that seems to have any 
meaning or value now. And then I stop 
and ask myself why you should worry 
about one man who’s gone blind, with the 
hundreds or perhaps thousands as badly off, 
or worse, among whom you're working. 
They’re enviable, though, from some points 
of view. An arm or a leg more or less can’t 
make much difference, with one’s eyes gone; 
and if I had given mine for some splendid 
cause, I think the darkness wouldn’t seem 
- nearly so dark! 

“ But part of your letter went pretty 
wide of the mark—that about the best 
thing in life being mine still. I’m not going 
to be married, Paul. Dorothea has—well, 
she has thrown me down. I don’t want 
you to blame her, even in your thoughts. 
She’s only a kid, and it was her mother and 
I, talking the whole thing over together, 
who decided it was best to call it off. I 
don’t think she was ever what I’d call in 
love with me, because, of course, if she had 
been, she wouldn’t have acquiesced in the 
decision; I know that as well as you do. I 
had counted on making her love me after 
we were married—an easy enough thing to 
do with an inexperienced girl who likes you 
to begin with; but what I might count on 
doing when I was myself, sure of myself, 
needing no pity or help from any one on 
earth, is a different thing from what I can 
hope to accomplish now. Women are sorry 
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for me now, Paul—that’s pretty hard on 
me, isn’t it?” 

He broke the thread of his letter to ask 
of Sheila, so casually, so indifferently, that 
he almost caught her off her guard: 

“ Are you sorry for me, Miss—Barnes?” 

She had a little inspiration, and shot out 
at him fiercely: 

“ No! I’m angry for you, though!” 

“ Angry?” he repeated, puzzled. 

“ At God—or the universe,” she ex- 
plained, flushing at her own temerity. 

“ Why, that’s awfully good of you, Miss 
Barnes,” Bruce said, touched by the under- 
standing of this girl whom he hadn’t 
visualized or apprehended. His own cheeks 
darkened as he realized the intimacy of the 
revelations he was making to her. Well, 
this forced abandonment of every reserve 
was only another of the endless pains of 
blindness. He made a successful effort to 
forget Sheila and think only of Paul Gil- 
man, and resumed his dictation. 

“TI remember well enough how I used to 
feel toward blind people—sorry for them, 
of course, so sorry that it hurt me, and 
awfully anxious to get away from them! 
There’s something intolerable about the 
mere neighborhood of a blind person—the 
uncertainty, the helplessness, the constant 
claim on one’s sympathies. I’d never ask 
a woman I cared for to stand what life with 
me would be. 

“You'll be casting about in your mind 
for a successor to Dorothea—or a prede- 
cessor, more likely. Of these, the one that 
you will think of first has married since, 
and Edith has her children to attend to. 
As for some one new, my conclusion is this 

a blind man may possibly keep love, but 
he can’t inspire it. And I suppose he needs 
it more than any other wretch on the globe. 
So you see the ‘ best thing in life’ goes by 
the board, with all the other things, except 
your friendship and that of three or four 
other good men—” 

“ Mr. Cary!” said Sheila Burns. 

She was trembling, very slightly, through 
all her girl’s body. For the last several 
sentences she had been making no pretense 
of taking down his words. 

Bruce broke off, a little annoyed at the 
interruption. 
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“Yes? What is it?” he inquired sharply. 
Her hands were very cold as she laid 

them together on her open note-book. She 

was staring straight into his sightless face 
as she found the incredible courage to 
stammer out: 

“ Why, J love you, Mr. Cary!” 

“ What’s that?” he echoed amazed. 

“T do!” said Sheila desperately. 

“]T think I must have misunderstood,” 
Cary said with laborious politeness. “Would 
you kindly say that again?” 

Having made her plunge, she could only 
essay to swim. 

“You said that no woman would love 
you, that every one wanted to get away 
from blind people, and that they needed— 
love. Mr. Cary ”—her tremulous voice was 
gaining strength now, charged and changed 
with the sincerity of her emotion—“ I’ve 
loved you almost since the first day I came 
to work in the office. I’d have worked for 
nothing, just to see you like that. It—it 
was just everything in life to me. Of 
course, if it hadn’t been for this, you would 
never have known it. I’d have gone on— 


feeling so, but I’d have died before I’d have 


let you guess it. But now, if I could— 
if—if—” 

She stammered herself into silence, sud- 
denly frightened to realize what she was 
saying, suddenly sheering off from the final 
offer of herself, in words, that was yet 
implicit in all that had gone before. 

Bruce sat very still, his eyebrows twisting 
together over his shut lids. 

“You don’t know what you’re saying,” 
he pronounced. “ What sort of a bargain 
are you proposing? Don’t you understand 
that I have nothing to offer you, nothing? 
Although my engagement has been broken 
by mutual consent, I am still very deeply 
in love with Miss Scofield. You—you come 
here and tell me you love me—why, girl, I 
haven’t even any clear impression of what 
you look like! Don’t misunderstand me. 
I’m not belittling what you seem to be 
offering me; I’m only trying to show you 
how pitifully little I have to give on my 
side.” 

** All I’m asking is that you’ll let me stay 
with you and do things for you. Of course, 
I knew about—Miss Scofield. I’ve seen 
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her. She came to the office one day—do 
you remember? Of course, you couldn’t be 
in love with me. I know better than to 
expect that; but wouldn’t it be something 
to have a person wait on you, not for 
money, but because she’d rather be doing 
that than anything else in the world? Oh!” 
She left her seat impulsively and dropped 
on her knees beside him, so that her face 
was on a level with his. “ You’d be 
making me so happy, if you’d only let me!” 

She touched his arm timidly. His other 
hand come over quickly and closed on hers. 

“You're talking very foolishly,” said 
Bruce, not so harshly as he intended. 

Ten minutes earlier she had been to him 
a mere machine, as impersonal, as uncon- 
sidered, as her own typewriter. Now, with 
her hand clasped in his, with her eager effer 
of love and service still sounding in his ears, 
she had become a heart-shaking enigma, a 
temptation to be resisted, or, possibly, a 
haven to be entered. 

The touch of hands may be an intimate 
thing, a revealing thing, even when as an 
indication of character it is secondary to 
the fuller apprehensions of the eye. . For 
Bruce the mere feel of this girl’s palm and 
fingers answered most satisfyingly his first 
selfish question—would the companionship 
she offered him be agreeable to himself? It 
was more than a matter of smooth, warm 
skin, of capable, ringless fingers, or knuckles 
neither tou bony nor too plump. Sheila’s 
hand spoke to him of a hundred subtle 
sympathies, of a nature keyed to meet his 
own, of a physical electricity whose wave- 
lengths matched his. He felt a warm rush 
of liking for her with the mere contact. 

It was true, as he had said to his friend, 
that the sudden defection of Dorothea Sco- 
field had left his life quite bare of love. His 
family consisted of a married sister, a much 
older and very busy brother, and a nephew 
at college. Such men as Bruce Cary make 
many friends, but their friends are usually, 
like themselves, men of affairs, with the 
smallest margin of time at their own dis- 
posal. Life, as it stretched before him, had 
a lonely aspect. 

“This is all nonsense, you know,” he 
told Sheila. ‘“ Some day you’ll meet a nice, 
upstanding young fellow who'll start things 
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right by saying to you the things you’ve 
been saying to me—somebody who'll be 
able to dance, and take you around, and 
give you the good times you’ve a right to. 
You must just run home now, and forget 
all about me and what you’ve said to me— 
and I'll forget all about it too. Asking a 
man to marry you! Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself?” 

As he uttered these sensible words he 
loosened the grip of his fingers over her 
hand, and pushed it from him. He would 
not have believed, a few minutes earlier, 
that the simple action could cost him an 
effort, but it did. . 

For a moment there was silence in the 
library. Sheila had stumbled back to a 
chair, and sat nursing the hand he had held 
and repulsed, looking down at it curiously. 
Then she began to laugh—a half-hysterical 
laugh that had yet a note of genuine amuse- 
ment ringing through it. 

“If you hadn’t said you didn’t know 
what I looked like,” she gasped, “ I’d think 
you were trying to be unkind—talking 
about ‘ somebody ’ that will marry me some 
day! Mr. Cary, ’'m—I’m awfully plain. 
I’m so plain that the only kind of man— 
that would ever be likely to marry me— 
would have to be a blind man. Think 
about the stenographers at the office—you 
didn’t remember my voice, but try to 
remember what the ugliest girl down there 
looks like, and then say whether that girl 
isn’t lucky if she ever gets married at all!” 

He frowned toward her, while a face that 
he had seen at the office drifted unwillingly 
back to his call. Yes, he had noticed that 
girl. Her eyes were too close together—a 
trait he particularly disliked. She had a 
sallow skin, a sullen mouth, and a chin that 
was noticeably too short. Of her hair he 
remembered that there were broad, grayish 
streaks in a graceless jumble of black. 

Sheila’s voice, now that fright had left it 
clear, was touched with the magic of youth; 
it had a reedy quality, soft, sweet, and 
sincere. It seemed terribly unfair that a 
girl with a voice like that should be handi- 
capped by possessing the face that he now 
remembered. 

Oddly, the fact that she was so handi- 
capped struck Bruce as a cogent argument 
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in favor of the arrangement she had urged. 
After all, this fifteen-dollar-a-week stenog- 
rapher would become Mrs. Bruce Cary, 
mistress of two handsome houses and a 
large income. He could give her luxuries— 
jewels and furs and automobiles; and social 
consideration must be hers, whether she 
sought it or not. 

It did not occur to him that these things, 


‘rather than himself, might be the objects 


of Sheila’s suddenly revealed devotion. He 
would have felt himself competent to pene- 
trate such a deception before his blindness, 
and he had a new sensitiveness now, almost 
a new sense, by which he tested the 
sincerity of others. Moreover, what adven- 
turess, making a sudden wild play for 
fortune by marriage, would describe herself 
as hideous to the eye? 

Indeed, pondering the unlovely face from 
which he had averted his eyes when he had 
dictated to its owner, Bruce’s heart sank 
for just a moment. Then it rose again, as 
he remembered that he would never see his 
wife’s features. For him, she might wear 
whatever aspect he chose, whatever bloom 
and radiance he liked to bestow upon her. 
The fancy caught his imagination, and he 
smiled suddenly. 

“ Oh,” cried Sheila, with a shiver of hap- 
piness through her voice, “ you will! You’re 
going to do it! You'll let me stay!” 

By her quick breathing he knew that she 
was near again. He fumbled for her chin, 
found it, and tilted her face toward his. 
Deliberately, so holding her, he evoked a 
face to match her voice—a face purely mod- 
eled and wistful, sweet-lipped, wide-browed. 
Resolutely he put away his blurred concep- 
tions of Sheila’s real appearance. The face 
that he kissed—the face that he would 
always kiss—was the wide-browed, lovely 
countenance of his own imaginings. 


Ill 


A BLIND man with wealth and a devoted 
wife may find many alleviations in his mis- 
fortune. Books and music remained to 
Bruce Cary; for exercise, walking and 
rowing. Sheila knew a marvelous method 
of typewriting by the sense of touch alone, 
and she taught him to have eyes in the ends 
of his fingers, as she had. Never, in his 
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presence, did she weep over the weird chaos 
of letters, punctuation-marks, and figures 
which he laboriously spread on countless 
sheets during the first weeks. 

In time he recovered the power of setting 
his thoughts on paper without the medium 
of another person—a great advance. It was 
not to spare herself work that Sheila taught 
him; she was with him always, forestalling 
the hundred little humiliations of his help- 
lessness, divining every need before he must 
express it, so that he had only to accept 
services, never to ask them. 

He was amazed, too, to find that he 
could still take an effective interest in some 
public questions, that, although a blind 
man might be a wet blanket on a social 
gathering, there were certain problems of 
human welfare so fascinating to those con- 
cerned about them that the handicap of one 
party to the discussion was soon forgotten. 
Sheila shared these new interests as well as 
the others, and discovered a resourceful 
imagination, a logic, and a clear common 
. sense that forced from him an uneasy 
respect. 

There were times, however, when he 
treated her harshly, repulsing her attempts 
to occupy or entertain him with savagery 
or the bitterest sarcasm. Afterward he 
would try to denounce himself, but was 
never allowed to proceed very far. 

“You’re not cross any more; that’s 
enough for me,” she would interrupt. “ It 
was your pain speaking, not you—don’t 
I know that? Perhaps you feel all the 
better for getting it out of your system. 
Let’s try this new Caruso record! ” 

There were times, too, when the horror 
of perpetual darkness conquered him, and 
his grip on Sheila’s hand, he thought, was 
also his grip on sanity. At these times, and 
at many others as well, he marveled help- 
lessly that she should be willing to care for 
him, that the hour of his uttermost need 
had brought her to him, and he stood 
aghast to remember how he had hesitated 
to accept the gift. 

From much brooding he now had a dis- 
tinct picture of her always with him. He 
seemed to know her broad-browed, fine- 
featured face in every angle, upturned, in 
profile and back profile, brilliant in the 
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sunlight, shadowy in the dusk. In these 
days he gave very little thought to  Dor- 
othea Scofield. 

One morning Sheila, opening his mail 
and laying aside for her own later attention 
bills, receipts, and circulars, came on a 
letter from Dr. Paul Gilman. She began 
to read it aloud forthwith. Bruce heard 
the first few lines appreciatively; then she 


‘broke off with a sharply caught breath. 


Her eye had outrun her voice, and a sen- 
tence farther down the page leaped out to 
startle her. 

.““ Qh!” she whispered, and looked from 
the letter to Bruce in nervous uncertainty. 

“Go on! Go on!” he urged. 

She leaned toward him and read quickly, 
in short rushes of words cut by her panting 
breaths: 


“T am practically certain you can be cured. 
There is a Scottish surgeon here who has worked 
out a treatment that he has applied successfully 
in over sixty cases, and many of them—I have 
studied his records—presented greater difficulties 
than yours. . You know, this war has taught all 
of us a lot, has offered opportunities for experi- 
ment such as we never knew before, has forced us 
to experiment on the most radical lines, where the 
success of an experiment may have been the man’s 
one-thousandth chance for life. I am writing 
very fully to Dr. Haswell. You must give the 
thing a try-out, anyhow. You risk nothing, and 
I consider you have every prospect of recovering 
your sight.” 


“ Old Paul!” muttered Bruce, after she 


had ended. “He wouldn’t get my hopes 
up for nothing. He’s as clever a surgeon 
as the town held, himself. If he writes me 
that—Sheila, if he writes me that, there 
must be something in it! ” 

His hand shook as he reached for the 
letter. He sat turning it between his 
fingers in a gesture half-nervous, half- 
caressing. 

“ You’ll—try it, then?” 

“Will I? But, of course, I mustn’t be 
too hopeful. I mustn’t get thinking I’m 
cured already. There might be all sorts of 
complications. Here, read that again, will 
you, Sheila?” 

But it was hard not to give way to hope 
when, a little later, Sheila was called to the 
telephone to speak to Dr. Haswell. Bruce’s 
physician stammered with excitement over 
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the Scottish surgeon’s new method. While 
interpolating some cautious professional 
discouragement, he seemed as anxious as 
Bruce himself could be to make a trial of 
it as soon as possible. 

Sheila made the arrangements for her 
husband’s removal to the hospital with her 
usual quiet efficiency. Bruce spoke a 
thought that was hers as well when he said, 
with a hint of swagger at the back of his 
voice: 

“ Perhaps this is the last time you’ll have 
to arrange for me like this, Sheila, as if I 
were a baby or a parcel! Perhaps I shall 
come out of the hospital a man again— 
a whole man!” 

There were weeks to be gone through 
first, however—seemingly endless stretches 
when, although every augury was good, 
yet, since the gift of sight was not yet 
Bruce’s, he thought he had lost all hope 
that it would ever be his. He hadn’t real- 
ized, until he was set adrift in those empty 
wastes of time, how full Sheila had made 
his life with varied and healthy occupa- 
tions. He said afterward that he hadn’t 
understood, till those last weeks of his 
blindness, what it really meant’ to be blind. 

Then a day came when he could see the 
blackness of his own eyelids under heavy 
bandages in a darkened room. At long 
intervals degrees of light were admitted 
through shutters and shades; and when full 
day was around him, fold on fold of the 
bandages was removed. 

“ Sheila!” cried Bruce, when a dull red- 
dish tone swam into his dark. 

“ She’s not here,” said the nurse. “ She 
left a few minutes ago. She wanted to have 
everything ready for you at home. You 
know we expect you to leave us in an hour 
or two now.” 

For just a minute he felt childishly hurt, 
childishly angry that she was not there, 
that she hadn’t wanted to be with him, 
hadn’t divined that he would want her to be 
with him, in that good hour when he should 
have his eyes again. Then his heart con- 
tracted, as he remembered. 

She couldn’t know that he had been 
fancying himself the lover of a fairy 
princess, that he hada cruel adjustment to 
make of his deliberate misconception of her 
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to the prosaic reality. But she did know— 
indeed, she had told him with almost mor- 
bid emphasis—that hers was the least 
beautiful of faces; so it was natural enough 
that she had shrunk from showing it to him 
again here, under the eyes of strangers. He 
understood, and felt that she was right. 

Of course he loved her; but he knew, 
being only a man, that he would have to 
watch himself during that moment of their 
meeting. He might better put a knife into 
her heart than show, by the quiver of an 
eyelid, by the uncertainty of a gesture or 
the hesitance of a tone; that the sight of her 
poor face was disconcerting to him. He 
must go to her as any husband to the wife 
whose dear looks have won him and kept 
him, must kiss her hungrily, and meet her 
eyes with unreluctant directness. He had 
always disliked eyes that were set too close 
together, but— 

Presently they removed the last bandage, 
and it was as if all the objects in the 
world were trying to crowd ‘up against his 
eyeballs. He had to wince back behind 
puckered lids and sheltering palms, venture 
out again, retreat to shelter for another 
respite, and so on until the world drew off 
into its proper focus, and he could front i 
at last under level brows, once more a man 
among men. 


LOVE 


IV 


ScHoottnc himself, watching himself, 
Cary drove home, hurried up his own steps, 
oddly strange, strangely the same, and 
heard the congratulations of his delighted 
servants; but he did not hear the voice of 
Sheila, did not catch a flutter of her skirts. 

“Oh, Mrs. Cary told me to give you this, 
sir,” said the butler tardily. “She went 
out a little while ago.” 

He took the envelope, stared at his own 
name in an unfamiliar handwriting which 
he thought he would have known for hers 
among a thousand letters, and tore it open. 


Dear BrRvUCcE: 

I have just telephoned Dr. Haswell, and he says 
that the treatment has succeeded—that you can 
see now as well as he or I. I am glad! I cannot 
tell you how glad I am. I hope you will be 
happy and successful in every way. You will be, 
I know. 

Bruce, you don’t need me any more. I am 
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going away, and sha’n’t say where, because I 
know you wouldn't let me go so easily. You'd 
be sorry for me, and would pretend you wanted 
me—though we both know, though we married in 
full understanding, that you love another woman. 
You can divorce me for desertion. It isn’t the 
shortest way, and it will mean going to some 
other State; but I couldn’t charge you, a blind 
man, never stirring out alone, with any unfaith- 
fulness, and I am not going to pretend that I 
believe you would agree to accuse me. 
Good-by, Bruce. I am glad about your eyes! 
SHEILA. 


He was shaking with anger as he finished 
reading—anger assumed in sheer self- 
defense against the intolerable pathos of 
her letter. He crushed the sheet in his 
hand and turned on the man. 

“ Where did she go?” he demanded sav- 
agely. “ Where did Mrs. Cary go?” 

“| d-don’t know, sir. She just gave me 
that envelope and walked out without an- 
other word.” 

“On foot? She hadn’t ordered the car?” 

“ No, sir. She was walking, sir.” 


Bruce made a gesture of despair. She 


had gone wilfully to hide from him. She, 


who had been as constantly near him, as 
readily at his service, as his own right arm, 
was of a sudden out of reach, ravished 
away into space. 

He wanted her back. He wanted to take 
her by the shoulders and shake her like an 
exasperating child. He wanted to shout at 
her that he desired Dorothea Scofield ex- 
actly as much as he desired a well-dressed 
wax lady out of ashop-window. He wanted 
to tell her that since only a congenital idiot 
could live with a man for more than a year 
without discovering that he loved her, she 
must have planned this infernal surprise 
with the deliberate object of spoiling his 
first day of regained sight for him—a day 
which he thought might have been cele- 
brated in some fitter fashion. And yet, 
under all the rush of generous indignation 
that he thus shaped into telling sentences, 
there lay, unrecognized, denied by him, a 
furtive feeling of relief that he was not to 
face her at once. 

It was like a woman, he reflected bitterly, 
to arrogate all the nobility, all the sacrifice, 
all the common decency, even, to herself. 
It was like a woman to conclude, without 
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giving him a chance to refute her, that he 
could use her as a life-saving staff in his 
need, and throw her aside when he came to 
smooth going. 

Perhaps she was even plainer than he 
remembered her; for his mental picture of 
her had always been vague, at best. Per- 
haps no man could love her. Had Bruce 
ever really loved her? Deliberately he had 
substituted another appearance for hers, 
pleased himself by fancying beauty at his 
side. After all, the exterior must in some 
sort represent the soul, and in falsifying her 
image he had surely raised a barrier be- 
tween her soul and his. He had loved a 
composite—a voice, a gentleness, a devotion 
that were Sheila’s, and a face with another 
expression, with the stamp of a different 
character. 

It remained clear to Bruce that he must 
find her, must profess himself her lover, 
must forget the dream Sheila, and must 
discipline himself, if it were necessary, into 
loving the actual one. 

There were a number of immediate prac- 
tical steps to be taken—consultation with 
a detective agency, the insertion of a 
carefully worded “personal” in all the 
newspapers, a visit to the office, and a 
cross-examination of all the girls there who 
had known Sheila Burns. 

The detective agency confessed itself at 
a loss when Bruce admitted that he had no 
photograph, no data on height, weight, 
identifying peculiarities, or even the color 
of the eyes—nothing beyond a general de- 
scription that might fit tens of thousands of 
women. Worse still, there was every reason 
to think that the missing lady might use 
some fictitious name. 

The personnel of the office force was 
shifting. .There was only one face there 
that looked familiar to Bruce, and, oddly 
enough, it was an ungracious, sallow coun- 
tenance, with eyes rather close-set. At first 
sight his heart contracted with a sudden 
fear that this might actually be Sheila, 
returned to work here for her living. The 
woman’s harsh, unmodulated voice, when 
she spoke, came to his ears like a reprieve. 
She was called Miss Duncan, and she 
hadn’t seen or heard of Sheila Burns for 
more than a year. 





BLIND LOVE 


And as for the third expedient—who 
reads “ personals,” anyhow? 


V 


SHEILA had not gone far. She had taken 
a furnished room in a lodging-house in 
Brooklyn, and had rented a typewriter. 
Every few days she went to the office of a 
public stenographer, who was an old friend, 
and brought home work enough to keep her 
busy and to keep her alive, 

She might have found a good position in 
New York, but only at the risk of encoun- 
tering Bruce; though the risk would have 
been a faint one, she was not ready to face 
it. She had been strong enough to cut 
herself off from him, but she could not tell 
what she might do under pressure of his 
persuasion. She had little doubt that he 


would try to persuade her. Her only course 
was the one she had mapped out for herself 
—complete disappearance, utter and un- 
broken silence. 

She was not particularly religious, or 
particularly artistic, or particularly literary, 


and she knew that she would never love 
another man. The one impersonal interest 
she had—philanthropic and social work— 
might betray her to a meeting with Bruce, 
at whose side she had learned what she 
knew. She dared not even take a class at 
a settlement, for fear of being hailed by 
some chance visitor as Mrs. Cary. 

One evening, as she walked home with a 
bundle of manuscripts for typing, she read 
a terrible head-line over the war news in a 
paper. She rebuked herself for discontent 
and selfishness. Bruce was well and happy; 
that should be enough for her. She had 
bought the newspaper to read of men killed 
in battle, to think of their wives, and to 
feel ashamed of herself. But when she had 
climbed to her unattractive room she 
skimmed the pages carelessly, creased them 
at an angle, and—caught the paper close 
under her eyes again. 

“Bruce Cary blind again,” she read. 
“Cure only temporary—condition now 
hopeless.” A dozen lines below this head- 
ing retold the terrible story in a few more 
words. 

She read the item over and over, her eyes 
shifting with incredulous dismay from the 
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final sentence to the head-line again each 
time she finished it. She dropped the news- 
paper at last and closed her eyes, feeling 
sick with pity for him, sick with anger at 
the fate that had sent him for further tor- 
ment a brief and tantalizing interval of 
sight. 

Her own sacrifice, her own loneliness and 
suffering, showed now as wasted and futile 
effort; at the cost of blood from her heart 
she had only given him one pang the more 
to bear. There had been no necessity for 
her to go away from Bruce, there could be 
no reason now why she should not return 
to him. He must be needing, missing her 
at every turn! She remembered the pres- 
sure of his hands on hers in his worst hours; 
and what hour that she had ever passed 
through beside him could be comparable to 
the blackness of the prison that had closed 
on him again forever? 

Sheila got into her hat and coat with 
fingers that were slow through haste and 
trembling. She clutched at her gloves and 
forgot to put them on as she walked two 
long blocks through sharp winter air to the 
subway station. She didn’t hear the din of 
the train, as she sat in a corner of the half- 
empty car in a sort of trance, the words of 
the newspaper item repeating themselves 
over and over again in her ears. 

“ In the library, ma’am,” said the butler, 
in answer to her eager question. 

She ran past him, straight to Bruce. He 
was deep in a black-leather armchair beside 
a fire whose red coals she knew he could 
not see. 

“It’s I, Bruce! It’s Sheila!” She sent 
her voice before her as she hurried down 
the long room to his side. She dropped 
across his knees, tried to pull his head down 
to her shoulder. “Ah, it’s too cruel, 
dearest! It breaks my heart!” 

In her own ears her voice seemed to sing. 
She was at home again, he was hers again! 
She knew that she would have died to give 
Bruce his eyes; but as fate would have it 
this way, she was deeply and selfishly 
happy. Her heart was not broken, but 
mending fast, passionately though she 
might try to deny it. ; 

Bruce folded his arms around her in a 
close, firm clasp. His heart was pounding 
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furiously; each beat hurt him like a blow. 


He knew what he must do, and how difficult 
it would be, and that each moment he put 
it off took from his power to do it trium- 
phantly. But first-— 

He pushed blindly for her mouth, found 
it, and through a long minute kissed his 
dream Sheila farewell. Then he raised his 
head, took a quick, short breath, and 
opened his eyes. 

Line for line, curve for curve, but love- 
lier; broad-browed, sweet-lipped, rosy from 
his kiss, it was the dream Sheila that lay in 
his arms! For a while he stared down at 
her with a sense of enraptured unreality, 
as the prince who kissed the dragon must 
have stared at the princess that the dragon 
changed to. Surely enchantment had been 
no less at work here! 

Then illuminating memories began to 
trickle back to him. It was she herself who 
had described her appearance to him, who 
had insisted on her fatal plainness when his 
scruple against robbing her of normal 
happiness had threatened to stand between 
them. She had simply lied, having the 
intuition to see that only so could she gain 
her end. 

It was less easy to explain the vision that 
had come to him and remained with him, as 
if photographed through closed eyelids, of 
Sheila’s true loveliness. Was it a miracle 
of love, or had some chance memory of her 
glimpsed beauty, kept out of the upper 
layer of consciousness by his loyalty to 
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Dorothea, stayed with him to fit itself 
naturally to the musical, girlish voice that 
was only another expression of the same . 
personality? 

Too thoroughly satisfied with the result 
to wonder greatly over causes, Bruce kissed 
her again—this time with a sureness of 
direction that made Sheila fling up a hand 
to push him from her, and stare rather 
wildly. 

“Why, you—can see!” she cried, look- 
ing into eyes which beyond any question 
held the faculty of vision. 

“ And can you only love a blind man, 
Sheila?” he asked. “ Because, if that is so, 
I can go back to the hospital and be made 
blind!” 

“ Bruce!” she clamored. “ That news- 
paper notice—and you had your eyes shut 
till just now—was it a trick?” 

“Wasn’t it a good one?” he countered 
triumphantly. “I thought of it when I 
caught myself wishing I were in the dark 
again, if that would bring you back. No 
sooner had I thought that than I realized 
that it would bring you back, and probably 
nothing short of it would. Talk of tricks— 
you lovely liar!” 

“ But you don’t need me!” She tried to 
break free from him. 

“Oh, don’t I?” he murmured, holding 
her tighter. “Is there only that one sort 
of need? Don’t meed you? Why, I love 
you! Sheila, aren’t there two of us that 
have been blind?” 





THE PRINCETON STADIUM—NOVEMBER, 1917 


No blazing banners ride the vigorous air, 
No rhythmic cheers, no sharp, ecstatic cries 
Of victory are raised to rend the skies. 
Where are the battling men to-day, and where 
The joyous hosts of yesteryear? The bare 
And brooding amphitheater replies 
With such a deep-wrung groan as might arise 
From some old Grecian hero in despair. 


But scale the concrete cliff’s cold, terraced height, 
Revisitant at Alma Mater’s shrine! 

And in her altar’s holy glow irvite 
The spirit-vision, questing far and fine; 

What wordless peace flows from the mother-sight 
Of hero sons in freedom’s battle-line! 


Edward N. Teall 











The Owner of the Lazy D’ 


BY WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 
Author of “The Brass Elephant,” etc. 


DUSTY young fellow, riding a wiry-looking little dun pony, hears a bullet pass over his head, 
A and finds himself under the fire of a party of men who seem to be in pursuit of a couple of 
“ rustlers,” or cattle-thieves. The lone rider intercepts one of these supposed thieves, and 
discovers, to his surprise, that she is a girl—a remarkably pretty girl with honey-colored hair. The 
result is that he helps her to escape, and she invites him to her father’s ranch. 

It appears that a cattle war has divided Glenn County into two hostile camps, the factions 
being led by the Hash Knife and V Up-and-Down outfits on one side, and by the Lazy D and 
Triangle O on the other. The girl with the honey-colored hair is Louise Stuart, daughter of old 
Alec Stuart, owner of the Hash Knife. She explains the situation to her new acquaintance and 
asks him for an account of himself. He gives his name as Dal Gilmore, and tells her that he is a 
deputy sheriff. At that she warns him to get out of the county before he meets the punishment. 
that any of the feudists would be likely to mete out to a spy. - 

Riding on from the Hash Knife ranch, the deputy reaches Virgin City, where he witnesses 
a cowardly murder, Sam Kyle, of the Ace Saloon, being shot down from behind in the street. 
He captures the murderer, who proves to be Slim Dennison, foreman of the V Up-and-Down, and 
also arrests Tim Simms, the town marshal, who attempts to liberate the prisoner. Assisted by a 
half-breed, Smoky Nivette, who is a friend of law and order, Gilmore takes both men to Plain 
Edge; but as he cannot secure a trial there, he goes on to Warrior’s Mark, where the prisoners are 
deposited in the calaboose. 

The deputy now decides to visit the Lazy D ranch. He wants to see Tom Johnson, the 
manager there, partly because there has come into his possession—as the spoils of a violent en- 
counter with Dick Enright, deputy sheriff of Plain Edge—a playing-card inscribed with what seems 
to be an I. O. U. for eight hundred and twenty-five doHars, signed “T. J.” ‘This memorandum 
apparently relates to some confidential transaction in cattle, which Gilmore thinks it might be worth 
while to investigate. 

Riding alone to the Lazy D, Gilmore loses his way, and is surprised and captured by old Alec 
Stuart and one of his sons. He is taken to the Hash Knife, shackled with his own handcuffs, and 
— for the night in a disused blacksmith-shop, with the cheerful prospect of being hanged 
in the morning. 





Gilmore told himself. “I'll wait till he 
settles down.” 
No doubt the man did grow weary of his 


sentry-go, but he varied the monotony in a 
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IME passed, as is its habit, but as 
there was no light by which to look 








at a watch, Gilmore was at a loss 
to tell the hour. He went to the door, knelt 
down, and put his ear to the crack at the 
bottom. He heard nothing at first save 
the rush of the wind, which had risen since 
the sun set. Within a minute or two, how- 
ever, the sound of dragging footsteps struck 
his ear-drums. 

The slow-moving feet shuffled past. 
Quickly the sound of them was smothered 
in the gallop of the wind. Gilmore waited, 
his ear at the crack. He soon discovered 
that at regular intervals the slow feet passed 
the door. 

“ He'll get tired o’ that merry-go-round,” 
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manner totally unexpected by Gilmore. He 
stopped at the door and kicked away the 
crowbar. Gilmore had barely time to 
scramble across the shop and flop down 
near the wagon-whéels when the door 
opened and a lantern was flashed inside. 

To all appearances the prisoner was 
sleeping peacefully. The lantern was with- 
drawn, the door was shut, and the crowbar 
replaced. Gilmore sat up. 

“ Guess it’s safe enough now,” he whis- 
pered, and forthwith d beneath the 
tobacco-bags in the off pecket of his chaps. 

He found the object 0£ which he had 
made sure when he was locked up, and 
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pulled it out. It was a handcuff-key. Put- 
ting the handle between his teeth, he bent 
his head and inserted the key in one of the 
locks. The cuff opened hard, but he man- 
aged it, almost losing two teeth in the 
process. With one hand free, it was no 
trick at all to unlock the other cuff. 

“I wonder they didn’t know cuffs come 
with two keys!” he grinned. “ Good thing 
I hid out that extra key—well, I guess 
yes!” 

He swung his arms and stretched luxu- 
riously. It was good to be rid of the 
clinking steel bracelets. He drew out the 
charred wooden poker from its pile of dirt 
beside the forge, and cat-footed to the door. 

When the sound of the sentry’s footsteps 
had died away around the corner of the 
building, Gilmore shoved his stick through 
the crack and felt about for the crowbar. 
When he found where the end was stuck 
in the earth, he adjusted his stick beneath 
it and waited a few seconds. 

Judging that his guard was crossing at 
the back of the building, Gilmore shoved 
the end of the crowbar free, but no more 
than free. Jumping to his feet, he tried 
the latch. The door moved. He opened it 
gently. 

His heart almost stood still as the crow- 
bar began to slide along the ground. 
Quickly he thrust his arm past the edge of 
the door, and seized the crowbar before it 
could fall. 
slid through, and quietly closed it. He laid 
down the crowbar, and, with his handcuffs 
poised for action, tiptoed along the front 
of the shop. At the corner he halted and 
raised his right hand—the one holding the 
handcuffs—above his head. 

The slouching sentry turned the corner. 
Gilmore’s arm came down, and the hand- 
cuffs struck heavily upon the man’s skull. 
He crumpled forward soundlessly. Gilmore 
flung an arm round his shoulders and eased 
him to the ground. Expertly the escaping 
prisoner divested him of his cartridge-belt 
and six-shooter, and strapped the belt 
round his own waist. 

The night was cloudy, and features could 
not be distinguished; but Gilmore breathed 
.2n earnest hope that the man he had struck 
was Lanky, as he turned him over on his 


Then he pushed the door open, _ 
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back and snapped the handcuffs on his 
wrists. Next he gagged the senseless guard 
with his own neckerchief, grasped him by 
the ankles, and dragged him into the 
blacksmith-shop. He closed the door, re- 
placed the crowbar under the latch, and 
was on the point of starting for the corrals 
when he perceived a moving figure between 
him and the ranch-house. Hastily he 
dodged round the corner of the building. 

He crouched down and peered cautiously 
over the protruding butt of the foundation 
log. What he saw was sufficiently amazing. 

A dark figure ran up to the door of the 
blacksmith-shop, wrenched away the crow- 
bar, and opened the door. In a loud whis- 
per a voice began calling: 

“Mr. Gilmore! Mr. Gilmore, where are 
you?” 

Gilmore arose and hurried forward. 

“ Here I am,” he said. 

With a little cry the figure turned. 

“How did you get free?” whispered 
Louise Stuart. 

“Unlocked my handcuffs an’ knocked 
the guard on the head,” he explained. 
“Yuh see, they overlooked my extra key-” 

“It’s just as well they did. I didn’t 
know about the guard. I thought I’d just 
have to let you out. Where did you put 
him?” 

“In the shop.” 

He flicked a thumb over his shoulder. 

“ Let him stay there,” she said with su- 
perb unconcern. “ Your horse,” she con- 
tinued, speaking rapidly, “is tied outside 
the little corral. Your rifle is in its holster, 
and your belt and six-shooter are hung on 
the horn. Come, I’ll take you!” 

She grasped his wrist and ran with him 
to the little corral. 

“What ’ll they do to you?” he queried, 
untying his horse. 

“They won’t do anything to me,” she 
replied impatiently. “ I’d like to see them 
—I would indeed! Hurry, can’t you?” 

“Yuh’ve shore got lots o’ nerve, ma’am,” 
he declared. “Do yuh remember what I 
said a while back?” 

“T d-d-don’t know what you mean.” 

Try as she might, she could not keep her 
voice steady. She would have fled, but he 
was holding her hand too firmly. 




















“ Yes, yuh do. Yuh remember I said I 
loved yuh a lot. I do—more’n yuh think. 
I’ve loved yuh ever since that day when 
I piled yuh, not knowin’ yuh were a girl. 
Some day I’m a goin’ to come back an’ 
marry yuh.” 

Oddly enough, she could not find a word 
to say. She, Louise Stuart, who had prided 
herself on having no feminine weakness, 
who had told this man that she hated him, 
was trembling all over. 

“ Girl, yo’re the most wonderful thing 
God ever made!” the low voice went on. 
“ Yo’re the one I’ve been a huntin’ for all 
my life. Will yuh wait for me?” 

He was drawing her toward him. His 
other hand was on her shoulder. She 
braced her body backward. 

“ D-don’t!” she begged shakily. “ Not 
now! I—I don’t want you to!” 

Instantly he released her. 

“Yuh’ll never have to do anythin’ yuh 
don’t want to, not with me,” he told her. 
He took her hand, stooped, and kissed her 
smooth, white wrist. “I ain’t forgettin’ 
what yuh’ve done for me,” he said quietly. 
“ T'll be back!” 

He mounted and rode away. The girl’s 
eyes followed his going long after he had 
disappeared. Slowly and very thought- 
fully she turned away, went back to the 
ranch-house, and let herself in. 


XV 


A WEEK later Gilmore, his face covered 
with nine days’ growth of stubble, rode in 
among the buildings of the Lazy D ranch. 
Only the cook was about, for the morning 
was yet early in the making. 

Gilmore unsaddled the dun, turned him 
into the nearest corral, and walked calmly 
to the kitchen, where, in the doorway, the 
cook stood staring, amazement written 
large on his features. 

“ Mornin’!” was the deputy’s brief 
greeting, as he seated himself on the cook’s 
private chair beside the door. 

“ Who might yuh be, a makin’ so free?” 
the cook wished to know. 

Gilmore’s peculiar smile flashed at full 
power on the cook. 

oe might be ’most anyth; ’. but I ama 
stranger in a strange land, sue of a pilgrim 
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o’ the night. Anythin’ else yuh’d like to 
know ’bout what’s none o’ yore business?” 

The cook would have liked to know a 
great deal more; but there was something 
daunting about the stranger’s smile, and the 
stranger’s eyes, for all their careless merri- 
ness, were not the eyes of one with whom 
it would be safe to presume. The cook was 
wise in his generation.- He returned to his 
pots and pans. 

Gilmore, when he had smoked a ciga- 
rette, lounged into the doorway. 

“ Say, cookie,” he said, “ how’s chances 
here for gettin’ a job?” 

Something concisely impolite was on the 
tip of the cook’s tongue, but he choked 
down the words. 

“T dunno,” he replied, painfully civil. 
“ Yuh’ll have to see Tom Johnson.” 

“ T’ll have some coffee while I’m waitin’, 
observed Gilmore, holding out a tin cup. 

To the cook’s intense surprise, he found 
himself filling the stranger’s cup. And the 
cook was one who never fed hungry people 
at odd times. 

“Good coffee!” remarked Gilmore, fol- 
lowing the first sip. “ Yo’re a _ reg’lar 
cook!” 

Heavily silent, the cook continued to pre- 
pare breakfast. 

Ten minutes later Tom Johnson, issuing 
from the rarich-house in response to the an- 
nouncement of breakfast, thumped by the 
cook upon a dish-pan, perceived a stranger 
sitting by the kitchen door. A stranger? 
Tom Johnson -almost rubbed his unbeliev- 
ing eyes. Then he walked quickly toward 
the man. The latter met him half-way. 

“ Howdy?” said Gilmore, his cool eyes 
appraising the other. “I want a job.” 

Tom Johnson, a lean individual with a 
clean-shaven, saturnine countenance, whis- 
tled softly through his thin lips as he sur- 
veyed Gilmore. There was meanness in 
Johnson’s slightly protruding upper lip, 
selfishness in his small, flat ears, and cun- 
ning malice in his close-set, mud-brown 
eyes. 

“ That’s a right good tune yo’re makin’ 
a hash of,” observed Gilmore. “ Why 
don’t yuh whistle it right?” 

With the greatest good nature in the 
world Gilmore proceeded to make clear his 
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point by whistling the air correctly. Tom 
Johnson’s eyes narrowed. 

“ Stranger, who are yuh?” was his harsh 
question. 

“ Yuh can call me Gill, if yuh don’t do 
it too frequent—Dan Gill, if yo’re partic’- 
lar.” 

“What do yuh want?” 

“T told yuh L,wanted a job. I want one 
—bad. An’ just to make it plainer, yuh 
need me—bad. I can outshoot, outride, 
an’ outrope any gent on the place, bar 
none. I’ll be one welcome addition to yore 
happy family, an’ don’t yuh forget it.” 

“ Yo’re modest!” 

“ Yuh’ve noticed it,” chuckled Gilmore. 
“It’s where I live, modesty is.” 

“ Are yuh as good with a Winchester as 
y’are with yore tongue?” 

“T told yuh I could outshoot any sharp 
on the ranch, didn’t I? That goes for rifle 
an’ six-shooter both. An’ I’m a ring-tailed 
whizzer on the draw. Yuh didn’t know it, 
did yuh, but my gun’s been coverin’ yore 
belt-buckle for the last minute!” 

Tom Johnson looked down. It was true. 
the long barrel of a six-shooter pointed un- 
waveringly at his stomach. He smiled 
wryly. Then he blinked his eyes; for the 
six-shooter was no longer pointing at his 
stomach. It was back in the holster hang- 
ing low along the musical demonstrator’s 
right leg. Yet, in Tom Johnson’s sight, 
there had been no perceptible movement. 

“ There’d ought to be an openin’ ’most 
anywhere for a feller with yore nerve, Gill,” 
vouchsafed Tom Johnson. ‘“ Yo’re new to 
this country, I take it?” 

“T am to Glenn County.” 

“ Come far?” 

“Some might call it far, but I like to 
travel.” 

“ Figurin’ on goin’ back soon?” 

“Not right soon,” was the cautious 
reply. 

“Come on an’ eat,* said Johnson, and 
headed for the bunk-house. 

There were only ten men at the ranch, 
Gilmore found. The other thirty were out 
on the range and at the line camps. There 
was a lot of work to do on the range— 
work not strictly confined to the raising of 
cattle for the market. In short, the Hash 
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Knife and the V Up-and-Down were rus- 
tling the Lazy D cows. Tom Johnson men- 
tioned these matters to Gilmore in the office 
after breakfast. 

“Why, only a couple o’ days ago,” 
stated the manager, “ three o’ my boys cut 
down on one o’ the Hash Knife or V Up- 
an’-Down gents over west a ways. They 
chased him, but he made it. Had a good 
hoss, a dun, they said.” 

“Shore, duns are tough,” Gilmore con- 
curred smoothly. “ Got one myself. Are 
these here Hash Knife fellahs regarded 
hard?” 

“ They’re all that. An’ there’s another 
sharp yuh gotta leok out for—a gent 
named Gilmore. A new deputy he is, an’ 
for a wonder he’s honest, they say. He 
arrested Dennison, 0’ the V Up-an’-Down, 
an’ Tim Simms, the marshal o’ Virgin City, 
an’ took ’em north. I ain’t got no use for 
either of ’em, so I’m glad it had to happen; 
but this Gilmore’d just as soon arrest you 
or anybody who didn’t ride to suit him. O”’ 
course, he’ll cash sooner or later. If he 
crosses my trail, he shore will; but anyway 
yuh better watch out for him while yo’re 
cavortin’ round.” 

“T never was in a cattle war before,” 
said the other hesitatingly. 

“ What’sa matter, Gill? 
nervous?” 

“I guess yuh don’t mean that,” drawled 
Gilmore, his smile very much in evidence. 

“T guess I don’t. Whatever yuh are, 
y’ain’t afraid. Now look here, I got a job 
for yuh. Yo’re bein’ a stranger makes it 
easy. I thought of it soon’s yuh said yuh 
were new to Glenn County. What ’ll yuh 
take to hire out to the Hash Knife an’ kill 
old Alec Stuart the first chance yuh get?” 

“ Five hundred dollars,” Gilmore replied 
promptly. 

“Too much! Give you two fifty.” 

“Say, whadda yuh think I am?” de- 
manded the indignant Gilmore. “ My life 
is worth a sight more to me than a measly 
five hundred dollars, but I’m willin’ to risk 
it for that, an’ not a cent less.” 

“Say three hundred. I ain’t made o’ 
money, man! I can’t stick my hand in my 
pocket an’ hai, out double eagles whenever 
I feel like it.” 


Idea make yuh 
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“No? Now yuh listen to me. Yuh'll 
haul out twenty-five double eagles before 
I'll attend to the job, an’ that goes. If 
yuh like, I'll take Jack Shaw, o’ the V 
Up-an’-Down, at the same price. Come a 
runnin’! Bargains in assorted killin’s! 
Murders’ while yuh wait—Dan Gill, pro- 
prietor. There y’are!” 

“ What do yuh know o’ Jack Shaw?” 

Johnson’s eyes were snakily suspicious. 

“ None o’ yore business what I know o’ 
Jack Shaw,” replied the truculent Gilmore. 
“ Just because I work for yuh don’t give 
yuh license to go buttin’ in askin’ fancy 
questions.” 

“Y’ain’t workin’ for me yet.” 

“ No, but I will be soon. Y’ain’t got a 
sport in yore outfit to turn this trick for 
yuh. There ain’t another card in the pack 
but yores truly. Yuh gotta take me— 
see?” 

“Oh, I dunno "bout that!” 

“ What’s surprisin’ to me,” Gilmore pur- 
sued unheeding, “is that yuh ain’t downed 
those two jiggers before this. She looks 
like a short hoss to curry, but it ain’t been 
done. Folks is shore unenterprisin’ round 
here!” 

“'Yo’re sure makin’ me yore friend for 
life,” Tom Johnson remarked with caustic 
sarcasm. 

“T expect,” was the serene reply. 
“ While we’re talkin’ so friendly 0’ sudden 
death, ain’t there some other gent you’d 
like pushed off the map? I ain’t partic’- 
lar at all.” 

“ Yes, there is,” Tom Johnson admitted. 
“ How’d yuh like to go to Texas?” 

“Not me! I’ve been there. I don’t 
like Texas, not nohow.” 

“ Yuh’d be paid well, 0’ course. If yuh 
beef them two thieves, Stuart an’ Shaw, 
I want yuh to go down to Texas an’ down 
a feller named John Drummond.” 

“ Any address?” 

“ Shore—the Double D ranch, about 
forty mile east o’ El Paso.” 

“What is he—punch, foreman, man- 
ager?” 

“ He’s the owner.” 

“ Owner, huh? John Drummond! Seems 
to me I heard how a John Drummond 
owned this ranch.” 


“ He does, but I guess the John Drum- 
mond yuh heard of was old John 
Drummond. He owned this ranch an’ the 
one in Texas. He died "bout three year 
ago in a El Paso hospital, and now his son 
owns both ranches.” 

“T shore see what you mean. Nothin’ 
small about yuh, none whatever! If young 
John cashes, are yuh figurin’ on glommin’ 
onto the Texas ranch as well as this one?” 

“* None o’ yore business!” 

“T said that a while back—to you. That 
goes; but yore business is my business while 
li'l’ orphan Willy is doin’ yore dirty. work. 
Yessir, yuh gotta be nice to Willy, an’ not 
keep him guessin’. Willy don’t like to 
guess. It strains his brain. Now what was 
yuh goin’ to say?” 

“Tf John Drummond dies, I stand to 
win only the Lazy D out o’ the deal,” Tom 
Johnson declared sulkily. 

“ Only the Lazy D—that’s tough! Yuh 
deserve ’em both. I was hopin’ yuh’d get 
more’n the Lazy D, so’s I could charge 
yuh more. However, seein’ as it’s you, an’ 
T like yore looks, I’ll put yore Texas young 
fellah out o’ the way for one thousand.” 

“Whadda yuh think I’m made of?” 
bawled Tom Johnson. 

“ Lord knows, but yuh look fairly hu- 
man. Maybe y’are. Can’t ever tell. One 
thousand, I said.” 

A crafty gleam lit the manager’s eye. 

“Well, you don’t expect to get your 
money in advance?” 

“Not a simoleon! Cash on delivery is 
my motto. Yep, I know what’s wrigglin’ 
round inside yore roof. Yuh think that 
after I’ve done yore little job it ‘ll be easy 
to snuff my light out, thereby savin’ yuh 
money an’ trouble. Don’t believe it for a 
minute! Puttin’ out my light is a heap 
likely to ruin the extinguisher. I’ll collect 
from you, Mr. Johnson; an’ while I’m 
workin’ for yuh I draw reg’lar wages as a 
hand!” 

“ Aw, say—” 

“Say it! Say it! Do I or don’t I?” 

“Yuh do! Yuh do! I dunno why I 
ever listened to yuh in the first place. 
I don’t like yuh a little bit!” 

“Yuh will fore yo’re through. Every- 
body does. My takin’ little ways are shore 
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winnin’. 
mine?” 

“Ts he like you?” 

“ He ain’t so tall, but he’s just about as 
wide, an’ he can shoot with both hands. 
To tell yuh the truth, I’d kind o’ like to 
have this fellah for a side-kicker.” 

“T thought yuh was aimin’ to go it 
alone.” 

“ T don’t remember tellin’ yuh how I was 
aimin’ to go it. I want Jimmy. I gotta 
have him, or the deal’s off.” 

“What did yuh say his name was?” 

“ Jimmy for now. He’ll tell yuh the rest 
when he drifts in.” 

“T can use another gun-fighter. All 
right, get yore Jimmy. I'll pay his wages. 
How soon will he be here?” 

“ Week, maybe.” 

Tom Johnson nodded. 

“T guess yore best plan ‘ll be to hire 
out to old Alec first.” 

“ Yore best plan ‘ll be to leave me to do 
it my own way.” 

“ Shore, shore, help yoreself!” 

“T mean to. Don’t fret or ask ques- 
tions if I ain’t always on hand. I may 
be away a week—two weeks at a time. 
I'll be busy, all right. Now, before I start 
in, there’s one formality to go through—I 
want yore promise to pay in writin’.” 

“Yuh won’t get it!” 

“ Then I'll be leavin’ yuh. So-long!” 

Gilmore started toward the door. 

“* Aw, come on back,” the other grunted. 
“T’ll give yuh yore fool I. O. U.” 

“] kind o’ hoped yuh’d see the light,” 
grinned Gilmore. 

“T’ve seen that sport some’eres, an’ I’d 
shore admire to know where,” mused Tom 
Johnson, when Gilmore had departed to 
look after his horse. “ Gill—Dan Gill— 
the name don’t tell me nothin’. Burn his 
soul, if it wasn’t I could use him I’d ’a’ 
blown him apart for talkin’ the way he 
did. But I'll fix that, Mr. Dan Gill, when 
yuh’ve done finished yore little jag o’ work. 
Yuh shore talk too free to suit me!” 


XVI 
Tue new hand fell easily into the ways 


of the Lazy D. The men accepted him 
without question. None essayed to try him 


Howdja like to hire a friend o’ 
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out. Doubtless they had perceived what 
kad been obvious to the cook and to Tom 
Johnson—that Dan Gill was a good man to 
let alone. ‘ 

Four days after his arrival, his facial 
stubble having assumed creditable propor- 
tions, Gilmore threw a saddle on the 
toughest of the string assigned to him and 
set out for Virgin City. He arrived late 
at night, and dismounted in front of the 
Ace Saloon. The windows were dark. He 
walked round to the back and beat upon 
the rear door. 

“ Whadja want?” the voice of Tom, the 
bartender, growled through an open win- 
dow. 

“IT want to speak to Mrs. Kyle.” 

“ She don’t wanna speak to nobody. If 
yuh want a drink, come round in the 
mornin’.” 

“ Fellah, wake the lady up, an’ do it 
pronto!” 

Tom decided to obey. 
tered to the door. 

“Who is it?” she inquired before lifting 
the bar. 

“T’m from Warrior’s Mark,” Gilmore 
replied in meaning tones. 

“Tom, you skip right back to bed,”’ Gil- 
more heard the lady say. “ This gentle- - 
man’s a friend of mine.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Kyle fairly 
hauled Gilmore within. By the light of an 
oil-lamp on a chair, he saw that the widow 
was fully dressed, that her eyes were red, 
and that her face beneath the tumbled 
mass of her hair was swollen with weeping. 
She managed a brave smile as she picked up 
the Jamp. : 

“Come on in my room,” she said. “ We 
can talk there.” 

Once inside the walls of her room, with 
the windows down and curtains drawn, the 
door locked, and a heavy blanket hung 
from jamb to jamb, she ran to Gilmore and 
clutched his sleeve. 

“What did yuli come here for?” she ex- 
claimed in a tense whisper. “ Don’t yuh 
know any better?” 

“Nobody ‘Il know me behind these 
whiskers,” he said, smiling down at her. 

“ Don’t yuh fool yourself! I’d know 
yuh anywhere, whiskers or no whiskers, 


Mrs. Kyle pat- 








and I haven’t the only sharp eyes in town. 
Jack Shaw and six of the V Up-and- 
Downers are here. You've got to get out 
before daylight!” 

“ Well, maybe I will,” Gilmore said; 
“but I got a little business to do round 
here first. I gotta see Smoky, an’ I gotta 
meet a friend. Any strangers sifted in 
lately?” 

“ One—he’s stayin’ over at the hotel. 
Rode in two days ago.” 

“ What sort of a lookin’ fellah is he?” 

“ Not so tall as you, about your weight, 
yellow hair, gray eyes. Looks young, but 
acts older.” 

“ That’s Jimmy—he’s a friend o’ mine. 
Say, I ain’t thanked yuh for sendin’ Smoky 
with yore warnin’.” 

“ Warnin’? What warnin’?” 

“ Why, that letter yuh sent by Smoky 
warnin’ me there was a citizens’ committee 
organizin’ to trail me an’ my prisoners.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course, that letter. You're 
—you’re welcome. Don’t mention it. 
What else could I have done? I’d do a 
lot more’n that to play even for my Sam. 
Even! I can never play even! But I can 
do something, anyway.. You’re sure Den- 
nison and the marshal can’t escape?” 

“ Not if I have any luck at all. Don’t 
worry; Slim will hang an’ the marshal will 
get ten years—more, if I can manage it.” 

Tight-lipped, she nodded and passed a 
hand across her eyes. 

“You didn’t come here to tell me the 
news. What can I do for you besides no- 
tifying Smoky and your friend?” 

“I was comin’ to that. Can yuh tell me 
_ anythin’ about the Fort Henderson beef 
issues?” 

“ They had one fixed for yesterday. I 
guess they had it, all right. The govern- 
ment’s regular enough.” 

“Bout how many cows do the Injuns 
get?” 

“ Averages two twenty or two thirty— 
round there, anyway.” 

“ Djuh know who has the contracts?” 

“T don’t know that. Is it important?” 


“ Kind of.” 
“T’ll try an’ find out.” 
“Don’tcha bother—I’ll find out. 


Where’s Smoky live?” 
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“You stay here, and I'll send Tom for 
him. Want yore friend, too?” . 

“ Might as well have ’em both. You 
send Tom, then, an’ I’ll throw my hoss in 
yore corral.” 

When Jimmy and Smoky Nivette ar- 
rived in tow of Tom, Mrs. Kyle ushered 
them into her bedroom. When the door 
was blanketed, she sat down on the floor 
with her back against it. 

Smoky was unfeignedly glad to see Gil- 
more. Jimmy greeted him with a slow smile 
and a slower wink. He looked younger 
than his years, this Jimmy. Even his eyes 
were juvenile in their frank, almost won- 
dering stare. 

Both listened silently as Gilmore outlined 
his work of the past few days. When he 
held out for their inspection the ace of 
spades I. O. U., both laughed shortly. So 
did Gilmore, as he returned the precious 
bit of evidence to his inner vest-pocket. 

“ Now that we know Johnson wrote out 
Enright’s I. O. U.,” drawled Gilmore, “ the 
next thing to do is find out what that 
number one hundred and ten stands for. 
Do yuh know the agent over at the Fort 
Henderson reservation, Smoky?” 

“ Shore, she ees one t’ief,” was Smoky’s 
succinct reply. “ All tam lie, lie to de 
Enjun. Some day Enjun she geet mad 
un geet hees hair, mabbeso.” 

“ Do yuh know the Injuns, too?” 

“Shore! Know dem well. Dem Enjun 
Piegan. I have Piegan woman once.” 

“I guess we'll take a pasear over to Fort 
Henderson. I know they had a beef issue 
yesterday.” 

“ So that’s it!” Jimmy murmured softly. 

“ That’s it,” said Dal Gilmore. 


XVII 


Fort HENDERSON was a Cavalry post two 
hundred and fifty miles due east of Virgin 
City. A few miles beyond the post lay the 
reservation. Most of the Indians, gorged 
to repletion with agency beef, and carry- 


- ing their agency goods, had departed, but 


some thirty families still remained. The 
teepees flecked the flats beyond the agency 
buildings. The braves, resplendent in new 
blankets and much brass wire, stalked sol- 
emnly about, or reclined in silent groups 
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and smoked, or sat in not so silent groups 
and gambled away what a benevolent gov- 
ernment had so recently bestowed upon 
them. 

Smoky, followed by Gilmore and Jimmy, 
rode in among the wickiups. Instantly an 
army of assorted curs broke upon them 
in a snarling wave. An ancient warrior 
sitting in front of a large teepee raised a 
seamy, scarred countenance and uttered a 
succession of harsh gutturals. A fat squaw 
and six naked children popped out of the 
teepee, dispersed the dogs with shrill out- 
cries and well-directed pebbles, and popped 
in again. 

The half-breed spoke briefly to the vet- 
eran and dismounted. 

“ Dees man she ees Walkin’ Hoss—hees 
niece was my woman,” he explained, and 
introduced his two friends. 

Smoky after the long, carved pipe of 
red and polished pipe-stone had gone the 
rounds, began to talk rapid Piegan to 
Walking Horse. The old man listened in- 
tently. When the half-breed ceased speak- 
ing, the Indian called to the fat squaw and 
spoke at some length. The woman wad- 
dled away. , 

Within twenty minutes she was back. 
In her arms were two cowhides. They 
were wet, and smelled to heaven. She 
spread the unlovely things on the ground. 
One hide bore the A Up-and-Down brand, 
the other Lazy H-in-a-Circle. 

Gilmore and his friends smiled slightly; 
for the A Up-and-Down brand is an 
amazingly simple derivation of the V Up- 
and-Down. Any gentleman wishing to 
make the change merely takes unto him- 
self a hot iron and a wet blanket, crosses 
the open ends of the V’s, and prolongs their 
sides. 

Again, from the Hash Knife, by adding 
a semicircle across the top of the brand and 
connecting with vertical lines the two hor- 
izontal bars of what was formerly the han- 
die of the knife, a passable Lazy H-in-a- 
Circle may be evolved. True, the circle 
will be rather more oval than round, but 
the wards of the nation are not given to 
quibbling about such trifles. 

When the iron is expertly applied to a 
cow through the aforesaid medium of the 
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wet blanket, the result is a wound that 
heals quickly and seldom sloughs, greatly 
to the owner’s embarrassment and to the 
profit of the intelligent rustler. 

“ Slick!” observed Nivette, fingering the 
brand on one of the hides. 

“ Yo’re shore whistlin’,” grinned Jimmy. 

“ But yuh can see where she’s been gone 
over,” said Gilmore. ‘“ That Lazy H-in-a- 
Circle is shore a work of art!” 

“ *Tain’t evidence enough,” doubted Jim- 
my, then added hopefully: “I dunno as 
we need it, do we?” 

“ Oh, we gotta be legal,” was Gilmore’s 
virtuous rejoinder, accompanied by a quirk 
of the right eyebrow. “Smoky, ask 
Walkin’ Hoss who delivered the cows, how 
many of ’em fhere were, and who had the 
contract.” 

Smoky turned to Walking Horse. The 
Indian’s reply was not short. When the 


' Clicking gutturals ceased to flow, Smoky’s 


face had lost some of its impassivity. 

“‘ Walkin’ Hoss she say,” announced the 
translator, “ dat five men drive de cow— 
two hunnerd un feefty cow—one hunnerd 
ten Lazy H-een-a-Circle un de res’ A Up- 
un-Down. She say: de foreman o’ de out- 
feet was name’ Brown, Tom Brown, un 
she ees de one have de contract. Dees 
Tom Brown she good frien’ wit’ de agent. 
By gar, I t’ink dees Tom Brown she ees 
all same bruddair wit’ Sam Jone’ un John 
Smeet’. Walkin’ Hoss she see dees man 
many tam, un she describe heem varree 
good, un by gar, Tom Brown ees look lak 
Deeck Enright!” 

“TI kind o’ expected he would,” drawled 
Gilmore. “ Let’s go up an’ say howdy to 
the agent.” 

The Indian agent received them in his 
office. His name was Oyle, and it fitted, 
for his aspect was oily and his greeting 
oilier. 

“ How’s chances for a beef contract?” 
queried Gilmore, after introducing himself 
as one Riley, of Beardance. 

“ What price?” countered the agent, ten- 
derly patting his pomaded brown hair. 

“ The usual, I guess—twenty-two dollars 
a head, an’ the contract made out at 
twenty-five.” 

Oyle raised scandalized hands. 
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“ My dear sir, this is corruption. I can- 
I must ask you to leave 


not listen to you. 
at once!” 

* Shore, but would yuh listen if I made 
it twenty? Oh, yuh don’t have to put on 
yore holy look with us. Dick Enright sent 
us to yuh. We’re all friends together, an’ 
yuh bet we understand each other. .Don’t 
make any mistake about that!” 

“ For whom are you acting?” Oyle asked 
with a keen look. 

“* Myself—ourselves, I mean.” 

“ What is your brand?” 

“ Don’t fret about any brand. It won’t 
hurt the flavor o’ the beef. But I was 
askin’ yuh if I made it twenty dollars— 
how about it?” 

“ But you are so brutally direct!” pro- 
tested the agent. “‘ However, since Dick 
Enright sent you, we’ll say no more about 
it. Positively, though, I couldn’t consider 
any offer of more than eighteen. Say 
eighteen, and the contract for twenty- 
five.” 

“Say nineteen, and the contract for 
twenty-five.” 

“ Eighteen fifty!” 

“Nineteen. Why, at that yo’re makin’ 
fifteen hundred dollars! What more do 
yuh want?” 

“You know very well that they can be 
bought in the open market at fifteen. 
Eighteen fifty is generous—more than gen- 
erous, I may say.” : 

“Yuh may say all yuh please, but yo’re 
not buyin’ these here cows in the open 
market. Yo’re buyin’ ’em from gents who 
are givin’ yuh a chance to make fifteen 
hundred dollars out of good old easy Uncle 
Samuel. The chance is worth somethin’. 
Fifteen hundred, I said. That fixes her at 
nineteen, which goes as it lays.” 

“ Nineteen it is, then. Hand in your 
bid any time this month, and I'll attend 
to it myself. After all, what’s the differ- 
ence? Have a little drink?” 

“ We ain’t drinkin’,” said Gilmore short- 
ly. “ Who’s this a comin’, Smoky?” he 
added, as two ponies clattered up to the 
door. 

Smoky, who was nearest to the window, 
glanced out. Immediately he went after 


his. gun. 
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“ She ees ol’ Stuart un Jack Shaw!” he , 
exclaimed in a loud whisper. 

“No gun-play!” cautioned Gilmore. 

Jimmy’s hand rested on the butt of his 
six-shooter, but he did not offer to puli the 
weapon. Gilmore sauntered to the door- 
way. Old Alec and Shaw were sitting in 
their saddles, staring with narrowed eyes 
at Gilmore’s horse. _ 

“ What’s a Lazy D hoss doin’ here?” 
Jack Shaw was saying. 

“T rode him here,” explained Gilmore 
from the doorway. “ Nice day, ain’t it?” 

The two whirled in their saddles, their 
right hands dropping. 

“ Now, now, none o’ that!” expostulated 
Gilmore, flinging out his hands. “I could 
’a’ drilled both o’ yuh from where I stood 
behind yuh, an’ I didn’t. Yessir, passed 
up one thousand wagon-wheels just like 
they were nothin’ at all. Don’t yuh know 
me? Shore, this is me, the original Gil- 
more, behind the whiskers. Come on in! 
Nobody wants to hurt yuh.” 

Old Alec and Jack Shaw looked at each 
other. Stuart’s white mustache fairly 
bristled with suspicion.. Shaw’s thin lips 
parted, revealing sharp white teeth. Gil- 
more saw the V Up-and-Downer’s heavy 
shoulder-muscle lift and twitch under the 
blue flannel shirt, and believed that he had 
lost. To refrain from going after his gun 
in a desperate attempt to beat the others 
to the draw required all of his will-power; 
but neither his eyes nor his smile faltered 
for an instant. 

Slowly Shaw’s hand fell away from the 
butt of his gun. Stuart’s followed suit. 
The two men dismounted and tied their 
horses. 

Gilmore turned back into the room and 
whispered to Smoky. The _half-breed 
walked out, mounted his horse, and rode 
away in the direction of the Indian camp. 
In passing he had favored Stuart and Shaw 
with a malevolently contemptuous grin. 
When the two entered the room it was ap- 
parent that they were far from being at 
ease. 

“ What’s the breed goin’ away for?” de- 
manded Stuart. “I tell yuh flat, if there’s 
any razzle-dazzlin’, yuh get my first bullet, 

ilmore!” 
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“Keep yore shirt on,” requested Gil- 
more. “ Yo’re safe as a baby in a cradle.” 
“Yuh needn’t think yore bein’ on the 
reservation ‘ll help yuh any,” growled Shaw 
with a venomous stare. “I’m watchin’ 
yuh, young feller!” 

“Don’t strain yore eyes,” Gilmore ad- 
vised cheerfully. “I tell yuh, no harm’s 
meant by yuh at all. If yuh think yuh 
need protection, ask Mr. Oyle for it. He’ll 
be glad to help y’ out.” 

But Mr. Oyle was not thinking of help- 
ing anybody out at that moment. His chief 
concern was for his precious self. The last 
two persons in the world whom he wished 
to see were Stuart and Shaw. In his agi- 
tation he even failed to remark that while 
the deputy had introduced himself as Riley, 
of Beardance, Stuart had addressed him as 
Gilmore. 

“ How did yore lynchin’-bee pan out, Mr. 
Stuart?” Gilmore asked. “I hope Mr. 
Shaw got there in time.” 

“ Yuh better keep off my range!” Stuart 
cried angrily. 

“°F I catch yuh on mine there won’t be 
no trial,” Shaw stated earnestly. 

“ Now that’s right unfriendly. I tell yuh, 
it’s a dog’s life bein’ a deputy!” 

“ A deputy?” shouted the agent. 

“ Why, yes,” said Gilmore. “I guess I 
must ’a’ forgot to tell yuh. But don’t let 
me keep yuh from attendin’ to these two 
gents. I don’t mind waitin’ a bit.” 

“We come about them last bids of ours, 
Mr. Oyle,” Stuart remarked ominously. 
“We don’t understand why they was re- 
fused. We always got the contracts up to 
a year an’ a half ago—never had no troub- 
le; but since then we’ve been beat out 
reg’lar. Last month—well, yuh know what 
our terms was. They was cut, an’ we want 
to know who cut ’em. An’ yuh can gamble 
yore best dollar, Oyle, that we’re goin’ to 
find out who was the sharp who was low 
card, an’ just how low that card was!” 

Gilmore and Jimmy burst into loud roars 
of laughter. They whooped and stamped 
upon the floor and beat each other upon 
the shoulder-blades. They wiped away the 
tears and went off into fresh paroxysms. 
Smoky Nivette, entering upon the scene 
with two smelly cowhides under his arm, 
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d:ccovered them clinging to each other and 
chortling weakly. 

By a great effort Gilmore regained com- 
mand of his faculties. He took the hides 
from Smoky, and opened them on the floor 
in front of the agent’s desk. Pointing to 
the brands, Gilmore turned to the wonder- 
ing Stuart and Shaw. 

“Yuh see that A Up-and-Down an’ that 
Lazy H-in-a-Circle,” said he. “ They’re 
right handsome brands, but they don’t be- 
long to this Territory. One of ’em’s a Texas 
brand, an’ the other’s New Mexico. They 
was one hundred an’ ten Lazy H-in-a-Circle 
an’ one forty A Up-and-Down in the last 
issue on this reservation. It might be inter- 
estin’ to know how they got here. If you 
two fellahs will scrouge down on yore hun- 
kers an’ look close at those two brands, yuh 
can easy see how they got here, an’ yuh 
won’t need any microscope, either!” 

There was a crash of splintering glass 
beyond the desk. Mr. Oyle was jumping 
through the window. 

“Yuh see how ’tis,” Gilmore observed 


significantly, jerking a thumb over his 
shoulder. “ An’ if yore friend Enright was 
here, he’d be in just as much of a hurry as 
the agent.” 

“ Enright!” Stuart gasped. 

“ Deputy Dick—that’s the baby; only 


they call him Tom Brown down here. I’m 
not askin’ yuh to swallow it all at once. 
It’s kind of a mouthful for yuh both, I 
know; but just gulp away, an’ the first 
thing yuh do go ask old Walkin’ Horse to 
tell yuh what the man who got the last 
contract looked like. What he says ‘ll do 
yuh a heap o’ good!” 

Mr. Stuart and Mr. Shaw stamped out- 
side and swung into their saddles. 

“ They just can’t get to that camp fast 
enough!” Gilmore remarked. 

“ They'll be back,” said Jimmy. 

“ Shore,” Gilmore agreed. “ They want 
to say good-by to the agent man; but I'll 
go yuh ten even that fellah won’t be visible 
on the sky-line this side o’ the fort inside a 
week.” 

“ Yuh got a shore thing,” grinned Jimmy. 

When Stuart and Shaw returned to the 
agency, they found Gilmore sitting alone on 
the door-sill. Nivette and Jimmy were 
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leaning against a near-by freight-wagon. 
Jimmy was handling a Winchester, and as- 
serting in loud tones that this particular 
rifle was the straightest-shooting weapon 
in the Territory. . 

“ Agent’s still out,” announced Gilmore, 
smiling up at the two horsemen. “ One 0’ 
the Injuns told me he saw him on a pony 
a hittin’ the trail for the fort. He’s prob- 
ably takin’ tea with the commandant right 
_ how.” 

“ Remember what I said about stayin’ 
away from my ranch,” Stuart warned heav- 
ily. “ Yuh better not try to force trouble 
on me!” 

“Why, I never thought o’ such a thing 
as trouble with you,” Gilmore declared; 
“but I gotta come to the ranch. I gotta 
come, I tell yuh. Yuh see, I’m goin’ to 
marry yore daughter.” 

“ Louise!” 

“ Ain’t she the only daughter yuh got? 
Shore, Louise. Who else? An’ say, please 
keep yore hands away from yore belts. My 
friend Jimmy is right behind yuh, an’ he’s 
got a li’l’ gun, an’ he’s a goin’ to shoot the 
lil’ gun if he sees any funny motions about 
you two gents. Yessir, he said he would. 
I heard him!” 

“Lemme tell yuh somethin’, young fel- 
ler,” exclaimed Stuart. “ Yore walkin’ 
mighty close to the fire!” 

“ Meanin’—”’ 

“Tf you’ve been tellin’ any lies to 
Louise—” 

“ Now look here, father-in-law-to-be,” in- 
terrupted Gilmore, “ I don’t mind yore call- 
in’ me names an’ talkin’ rough, ’cause yo’re 
her father. I don’t mind it—much. Still, 
I wouldn’t be too brash, if I were you. I 
just wouldn’t give my imagination free rein, 
like the poet fellah says.” 

“ By—” barked Jack Shaw. 

“None of my remarks apply to you,” 
Gilmore cut in frostily. “I tell yuh flat, 
I don’t like yuh a little bit, an’ any time 
yuh feel like startin’ anythin’, why, come 
arunnin’. There ain’t any fence to jump— 
I’m right here!” 

“Yuh can talk big when there’s a gent 
with a rifle behind me,” yapped Shaw. 

“ Jimmy,” called Gilmore, “ there’s a 
close season on Mr. Shaw, so far as yo’re 

ll 
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concerned. Now, Mr. Shaw, my time is 
yores!” 

“T ain’t takin’ no chances,” grunted 
Shaw. “I'll meet yuh some other time, 
when there’s just you an’ me around.” 

“T’ll try to be on hand when that time 
comes. Speak up, Mr. Stuart! I can see 
yo’re sufferin’ to say somethin’.” 

“So long’s yo’re a goin’ to marry my 
daughter so free,” said Stuart, “ yuh’ll be 
glad to know that she’s a goin’ to marry 
Mr. Shaw next month.” 

“ He’s a healthy-lookin’ bridegroom!” 
observed Gilmore, who had not for a single 
instant ceased to keep both eyes on Shaw. 
“I’d shore hate to be you two when Miss 
Stuart hears the glad tidin’s! But jokin’ 
aside, yuh might remember what I said, 
father-in-law, about yore daughter. She’s 
a goin’ to marry me, an’ don’t try any odd 
numbers tryin’ to make her do different. 
If yuh do, I'll hear of it, an’ you'll pay for 
it. That reminds me, Tom Johnson offered 
me five hundred dollars apiece for the scalps 
o’ you fellahs. O’ course, dad-to-be, yo’re 
out of it, so long’s yo’re a good boy; but 
nuthin’ like that goes for Mr. Jack Shaw. 
An’ five hundred dollars would go a long 
way toward buyin’ pots an’ pans an’ furni- 
ture for a li’ shack. But I’m reasonable. 
I don’t like to be hard on folks; so I’m 
open to an offer, Mr. Shaw. What ’ll you 
gimme to down Tom Johnson?” 

' Jack Shaw was dumb. Stuart opened 
his mouth as if to speak, but thought bet- 
ter of it, and jerked his horse about. 

“T’ll see yuh again!” was Shaw’s part- 
ing remark, as he rode off after Stuart. 

“ Better see yore foreman first,” advised 
Gilmore in a long-drawn shout. “ Last 
time I saw Slim, he was askin’ for yuh right 
affectionate!” 

But Shaw did not even turn his head. 


XVII 


“Yuu ain’t goin’ back to the Lazy D!” 
Jimmy exclaimed in alarm. 

“Shore I am,” replied Gilmore. “I 
wouldn’t miss it for a ranch in Old Mexico. 
Look a here—Johnson rustles the cows from 
the Hash Knife an’ the V Up-an’-Down, 
an’ through Enright sells ’em to Oyle at, 
as he thinks, the market. I suppose, seein’ 
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as they’re stolen anyway, Johnson hadn’t 
the nerve to ask morc; but nothin’ like 
that bothered Enright. He, havin’ it all 
fixed up how he’ll divvy with Johnson at 
fifteen a head, sells em to Oyle at some- 
thin’ over my price o’ nineteen—twenty, 
probably. Shore, if it had been less ’n nine- 
teen, the agent wouldn’t ’a’ taken me up at 
that price. He’d ’a’ stuck to his old friend 
Deputy Dick. It’s as plain as the W. G. R. 
brand, an’ that takes up the whole side of a 
cow. Tom Johnson ’ll see it—yuh can bet 
yore saddle an’ slicker on that. An’ what’s 
more, now that Stuart an’ Shaw know that 
their dear friend has been runnin’ a ranika- 
boo on ’em, do yuh s’pose they’ll take it 
sittin’ down, or write him a letter? Not if 
I know ’em they won’t. They’ll paint for 
war prompt an’ sudden, an’ more’n likely 
they’ll head for Plain Edge as fast as hosses 
can drag it!” 

Jimmy and Smoky began to laugh. 

“T see it now,” said Jimmy. “ With 
Stuart an’ Shaw knowin’ that Enright ain’t 
their friend no more, Plain Edge is liable 
to witness times.” 

“Yo’re whistlin’, 


an’ if they take to 
wipin’ each other out, it ought to make the 
job o’ reformin’ Glenn County a heap easy,” 
chuckled Gilmore. 

“Yuh long-legged ol’ rascal!” exclaimed 


the admiring Jimmy. “ Yuh shore do use 
yore head now an’ then! Say!”—as Gil- 
more swung his foot sidewise—“ leave my 
cayuse alone! I don’t allow nobody to kick 
him but me. Quit it, can’tcha? There— 
ugh!—now yuh’ve set him off—ugh!—an’ 
I’ve just et!” 

When Jimmy had reduced his emotional 
mount to partial submission and resumed 
his place, Gilmore was squinting far ahead, 
where the trail vanished between two hills. 

“Tf I didn’t like a sharp,” he observed, 
* an’ I kind o’ wanted to ventilate him, an’ 
he was due to ride this trail, I dunno but 
what I’d wait for him right there behind 
a tree on one of those two hills.” 

“ She ees a good plass,” agreed Smoky. 

“Yuh bet she is! Jimmy, s’pose you 
ride on, an’ if yuh get through without bein’ 
downed or nicked, come back an’ tell us. 
We'll wait right here.” 

“You go to thunder!” cried Jimmy. 
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“Yuh talk like I was a cat or somethin’ 
with nine lives. Besides, my will ain’t 
made, an’ a fellah as sinful as me hadn’t 
ought to cash without repentin’, anyway. 
An’ I don’t feel like repentin’, nohow.” 

“ Well, if yuh won’t go, yuh won’t,” Gil- 
more sighed in mock resignation. “I s’pose 
we'll have to circle those hills. I guess, 
though, if we got on top of one of them, we 
might be able to see if anybody’s hid out.” 

Accordingly, they departed from the trail, 
and rode among draws and small, brushy 
flats for the space of three hours. At the 
end of that time they were climbing the 
southern slope of one of the two hills. They 
reached the top, dismounted in a lean grove 
of pines, and went forward on foot. 

Near the top of the reverse slope they 
lay down in the tall grass, wriggled forward, 
and gazed downward. Far below was the 
ribbon of trail, and beyond it rose the steep 
slope of the opposite hillside. 

At first Gilmore saw nothing save the 
trees and the rocks and the grass waving 
in the wind. Suddenly something twinkled 
on the hillside, above the trail. With the 
help of the field-glasses he discerned, pro- 
jecting beyond a boulder, a man’s booted 
legs. The hidden enemy’s spurs twinkled 
his betrayal as he crossed one ankle over 
the other. 

“One of ’em’s behind that white boul- 
der,” announced Gilmore. “I can’t make 
out the other. Let’s work west an’ see if 
we can’t pick up their horses.” 

They worked west, and in a hollow a hun- 
dred yards beyond the ambushed citizen 
they saw two horses tied to a young sapling. 

“ A gray an’ a sorrel,” observed Gilmore. 
“ Stuart rode a gray an’ Shaw a sorrel. It’s 
our dear friends, all right! Jimmy, you 
take the gray an’ I'll take the sorrel. Smoky, 
bein’ up-wind where the smoke won’t blow 
in his eyes, can look out for developments.” 

The two Winchesters barked almost to- 
gether. The sorrel collapsed quietly; the 
gray gave a convulsive leap, and a scream 
of agony drifted thinly to their ears. 

Jimmy swore, and righted his bungle with 
a clean shot. 

“T dunno how I come to do such ragged 
work. Look out!” 

Below them, on their own hillside, a rifle 
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cracked, and a bullet whisped through the 
grass-stems close beside Gilmore’s cheek. 
Smoky sent three rapid bullets in the 
center of the smoke-cloud. Gilmore rolled 
backward, seized Jimmy by the ankles, and 
jerked him to safety behind a rock. 

“What’s the matter with you?” de- 
manded Jimmy, sitting up in a rage. “I 
was just cuttin’ down on that feller behind 
_ the white boulder, an’ you gotta spoil it 
all! Yuh big idjit, yuh got a nerve, you 
have!” 

“That’s old man Stuart behind the 
boulder,” Gilmore explained gently. “I 
don’t want him downed ’less it’s absolutely 
necessary.” 

“T know, but he’d ’a’ got yuh if he 
could,” snarled the disgruntled Jimmy. 
“Yo’re too charitable by half, Dal. I 
tell yuh, yuh’ll be downed first thing yuh 
know, an’ then yuh’ll wish yuh’d let me 
finish my shot.” 

“Maybe, I dunno. Let’s be wanderin’.” 

At that moment Smoky joined them. He 
was shoving cartridges into the loading-gate 
of his rifle, and his black eyes were glit- 
tering with pleasurable excitement. 

“ Eef I deed not geet Jack Shaw, I part 
hees hair good!” he declared. “ By gar, 
I do! I deed not shoot at de ol’ man 
Stuart. I t’ink you not wan’ heem for be 
shot, mabbeso.” 

“Yo’re a mind-reader, Smoky,” pro- 
nounced Gilmore. 

“ You fellers make me sick!” Jimmy de- 
clared. “I give up. Why not let’s go 
down an’ buy ’em a drink?” he added, with 
elaborate sarcasm. 

The three returned to their horses in 
silence, but the peevish Jimmy refused to 
ride with the others. He brought up the 
rear, smoking cigarettes incessantly, and 
making caustic comment on tender-hearted 
charity, both abstract and concrete. 

By sunset, however, an afternoon’s self- 
communion had had its effect on Jimmy. 
He came out of his sulk, and signified his 
emergence by dropping a horny beetle down 
Gilmore’s neck. Then there was a vigorous 
rough-and-tumble, which did not end till 
Nivette wished to know if he was expected 
to cook supper with people falling over him 
all the time. 
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“T don’t guess they could get horses be- 
fore this mornin’,” Gilmore remarked, after 
breakfast on the following day. 

“Noon, mabbeso,” said the half-breed. 
“Dose heel was t’irty mile from de fort, 
un dere was no ranch nearer dan dat. Dere 
ees no stage to de fort—only de freight- 
wagon, un dey. do not come for two week. 
By gar, dem men weel have to walk, un 
dat weel tak long tam. Dey weel have de 
sore feet before dey get dere!” 

“ Will they?” Jimmy asked in a sardonic 
tone. “ Not if they’re in the middle o’ that 
cloud o’ dust they won’t!” 

Gilmore and Smoky looked back over the 
way they had come. Nine or ten miles 


distant a small dust-cloud was distinctly 
Gilmore whipped out 


visible on the trail. 
the field-glasses. 

“ Mules!” he announced. “ Four of ’em. 
By the way they’re a comin’, she’s a light 
wagon.” 

“Has de wagon a square, white top?” 
inquired Nivette. 

“ Yep.” 

“Den she ees de ambulance takin’ de 
officier or de officier’s woman to de railroad. 
Mabbeso dey meet Stuart un Shaw un 
geeve dem a ride.” 

“In that case we want to know it. Here’s 
as good a place as any, when we’ve mhoved 
the hosses father back. Yuh know a short 
cut, don’t yuh, Smoky, so’s we can get in 
front of ’em again?” 

“ Shore—Leetle Cloud Mountain. Dey 
mus’ follow de trail roun’, un we can go 
troo de cafion.” 

From their vantage-point among the trees 
on the knoll where they had made camp 
they watched the oncoming mules and their 
attendant dust-cloud. When the teams 
were six miles away, they dipped out of 
sight, and did not reappear till they pulled 
out of a draw not more than four hundred 
yards distant. 

They came at a brisk trot, the creaking 
vehicle behind them so gray with dust that 
the red cross behind the driver’s seat showed 
a faded pink. It was indeed the Fort Hen- 
derson ambulance, under escort of two 
troopers; but neither dusty ambulance nor 
dustier soldiers interested the three on the 
knoll. Their attention was centered on the 
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driver’s seat, where, beside the driver, sat 
Alec Stuart and Jack Shaw. 

“ Let’s drag it,” suggested Gilmore, when 
all that remained to tell of the ambulance’s 
passing was a settling cloud of dust-par- 
ticles. 

Keeping two miles or more in the rear 
of the ambulance—which distance was not 
strictly necessary, for now the trail ran 
among the hills, and no straight reach was 
more than three or four hundred yards 
long—they neared Little Cloud Mountain, 
and turned aside into Little Cloud Cajon. 

The going was bad—windfalls where 
there were no huge rocks, and once they 
had to dismount and practically haul the 
horses between two boulders, each of them 
larger than the Ace Saloon. 

“T’m surprised the trail don’t run 
through here,” observed Jimmy, thumping 
his discouraged mount through the crack- 
ling branches of a windfall. “ Yuh’d only 
have to take’a freight-wagon to pieces 
about six times to get this far. Here’s a 


nice little pebble to have fall on yore head! 
It don’t weigh more’n twenty ton at the 


outside. I s’pose they all come from the 
mountain, huh, Smoky?” 

“ Shore,” answered the half-breed. “ Dey 
fall off w’en de fros’ she loosen dem een de 
wintair. Een de summair dey fall leetle, 
not much.” 

“ That’s cheerin’,” said Gilmore. “ Here’s 
hopin’!” 

Gr-r-ruck! Shus-s-sh! Bam! Several 
rocks of assorted sizes, the smallest larger 
than a wheelbarrow, plunged down the wall 
of the cafion and smashed into the ground 
a hundred yards in their rear. 

“ They don’t fall so very little, at that,” 
was Gilmore’s comment. ‘“ What’s the 
matter, Jimmy—nervous?” 

“ Me nervous? Oh, no, not so yuh could 
notice it. I enjoy havin’ rocks sailin’ down 
all around me. I like it—shore I do. Gives 
me a appetite for my chuck, it does. O’ 
course, Dal, if yuh feel like yuh just got 
to go slow, lemme get in front. I think 
there’s a gent waitin’ for me at the other 
end o’ this cafion, an’ I don’t like to keep 
him waitin’. It ain’t polite.” 

Luckily for Jimmy’s peace of mind they 
won to the end of the cafion without wit- 
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nessing another rock-slide. The passage 
had occupied them the better part of three 
hours; but from now on,, according to 
Nivette, the traveling would be easy. 

Relatively speaking, it was easy, and 
they made good progress; yet there is al- 
ways a fly in the ointment. In this case 
there was quite a large one. 

Coming to a wide creek, Nivette advised 
trotting across, the sole available fording- 
place having a quicksand bottom. The 
half-breed crossed without difficulty, and 
so did Jimmy, but not so Gilmore. His 
horse picked the exact middle of the stream 
as the most suitable spot to stop and drink. 
Gilmore howled, and employed spurs and 
quirt. The pony, usually an animal of 
equable temper, laid back his ears, squealed, 
and strove nobly to buck. To his frantic 
astonishment, he found himself unable to 
move his legs. Fetlock deep in the sucking 
grip of the quicksand, he was slowly sink- 
ing deeper. 

His equine brain rocked on its bed-plates. 
Rank terror descended upon him, and he 
screamed. 

“Shut up, yuh idjit!” exclaimed Gil- 
more, hastily unstrapping his rope. “ Yuh 
don’t deserve to get out. I’d ought to leave 
yuh right here!” 

Working swiftly and expertly, Gilmore 
contrived to pass his rope around the horse’s 
body, just behind the shoulders. He made 
a bowline, and flung the end ashore to the 
waiting Jimmy, who snubbed it round his 
saddle-horn. The half-breed, whirling a 
small loop, made a good throw and fast- 
ened on Gilmore’s horn. Gilmore freed 
the rope and made it fast to the bowline 
on the side opposite the knot. 

The pony was down to his hocks when 
the two horses ashore began to pull. Hold- 
ing the terrified animal’s head above water, 
Gilmore looked down and saw the ripples 
chase one another between his mount’s ears 
before the steady tug from the shore had 
any effect. 

Slowly, very slowly, the pony’s legs were 
torn free. His head went under as he 
turned on his side; but the two horses on 
the ropes were going fast now. With Gil- 
more out of the saddle, and hanging for 
dear life to the horn, the half-drowned ani- 
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mal was pulled from the water and skated 
up on the bank. 

“ This is lovely, this is!” cried Gilmore 
when he discovered that his mount would 
require at least half a day’s rest before he 
could proceed. “Twelve hours’ delay! 
They'll get to Virgin City ahead of us, 
that’s a cinch!” 


XIX 


Earty in the following evening the three 
rode into Virgin City, and went at once 
to the rear door of the Ace Saloon. In the 
saloon, and in the street beyond, sundry 
folk, each after his fancy, were busily es- 
tablishing the fact that it is a white man’s 
inalienable prerogative to pursue pleasure 
as fast as he sees fit. One of those in the 
street was pursuing it on a pony. He em- 
phasized his enjoyment with loud yells, and 
at short intervals fired his revolver. 

In the saloon a fiddle was jigging forth 
the heartsome strains of the “ Arkansaw 
Traveler.” Many boot-heels were scraping 
the splintery planks, while an enthusiastic 
trio bellowed the words. To add to the 
general harmony, an infant in the house 


next door was voicing at the full top of _ 


lusty lungs his disgust for a grown-up 
world. 

Gilmore had dismounted, and was ap- 
proaching the door, when it opened and a 
man emerged. He was far gone ini liquor, 
this citizen. He did not attempt to close 
the door. Staggering, mumbling to him- 
self, he made his uneven way to the wood- 
pile, where he sat down and began in all 
solemnity to remove his boots. 

“ Evenin’!” was Gilmore’s greeting, as 
he approached the inebriated one. “ Have 
yuh seen Stuart or Shaw anywhere round 
to-night?” . 

“ Sh-shore, they’re inside, both of ’em,” 
the other answered. “An’ ain’t Jack 
d-d-drunk? If I ever gug-got as pup-pup- 
pie-eyed as that—bub-but I wouldn’. Nun- 
not me! I know when I’ve had enough, 
an’—an’—I al’ays pup-pup-pup-pack my 
m-m-m-money in my bub-boots!” 

Gravely he upended one boot and poured 
therefrom several silver dollars and four-bit 
pieces. They rolled this way and that, to 
the perplexity afd mental anguish of their 
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owner. Overwhelmed by his troubles, he 
toppled over on his face and lay weeping 
among his scattered money and the morn- 
ing’s kindling-wood. 

Gilmore stepped over him and returned 
to the open door. He stood a little on 
one side of the doorway and reflected. He 
wished very much to enter the Ace Saloon 
and hold speech with Mrs. Kyle. His de- 
sire to avoid trouble with Mr. Stuart was 
equally strong. Stronger than both these 
things was his dislike for a policy of side- 
stepping. To dodge a row or run out of 
one had never been his custom. 

He peered through the doorway. Across 
the darkness of the back room and the 
short hall, whose doors were flung wide, 
he could see into the garish brightness of 
the barroom itself. The dancers whirled 
among the eddying wreaths of tobacco- 
smoke. The customers at the bar were 
making very merry. 

Stuart and Shaw were nowhere visible, 
but Gilmore supposed that they must be 
at one of the small tables opposite the bar. 
He stepped into the back room, hoping 
that he might find some one to take a mes- 
sage to Mrs. Kyle, when he heard her voice. 
It came from the hall between the back 
room and the saloon. 

“ Leave me alone!” she was exclaiming 
in a tense whisper. 

“ Aw, Maryjane, yuh needn’t be so 
mighty finicky!” protested a man’s voice— 
that of Jack Shaw. “ After the way yuh 
carried on with—” 

Smack! A hearty slap interrupted him 
right there. 

“ Another yap out o’ you, and I'll kill 
you!”’ was the woman’s furious threat. 

“ Come here!” ordered Shaw. 

There was a rip as of a fabric tearing, 
and Mrs. Kyle fled into the back room, her 
waist torn at the shoulder, Jack Shaw in 
close pursuit. Gilmore sprang forward and 
bent his gun across Shaw’s head. The 
V Up-and-Down man went down flat just 
as Mrs. Kyle jerked a derringer from her 
bosom, whisked about, and fired twice. 

Gilmore, in the double flash of the little 
gun’s discharge, had an _ instantaneous 
glimpse of old Alec Stuart’s face over the 
shoulder of the falling Shaw. Then he 
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was coughing in the pungent powder-smoke, 
and saw but dimly. 

“ What’sa matter? What’sa matter?” 
Jimmy was crying at his side. 

“ Get the woman away!” 

“ Smoky’s done it. Come on!” 

The music had stopped in the middle of 
a bar. In the saloon there was deep silence; 
but not for long. The habitués of the 
place, hot and eager with curiosity, and 
hearing no more shots, crowded into the 
hall. 

“ It’s old Alec!” exclaimed a tall puncher 
of the V Up-and-Down. “ An’ here’s 
Jack!” he added, coming into the back 
room and striking a match. 

“ Alec’s gone out!” called another. “ Two 
shots plumb through his heart! Who done 
it?” 

“ T dunno,” the bartender answered. “ Is 
Jack cashed?” 

“ He’s breathin’,” said the tall puncher 
laconically. “ Got a bed handy?” 

“ Shore, put him in mine,” the bartender 
answered. 

“Who done it? Who done it?” clamored 
the crowd, as Shaw was taken away. 

“ How ’n thunder do I know?” bawled 
the exasperated puncher. “ There wasn’t 
nobody in this room when I come in. Ask 
me somethin’ easy, why don’tcha? Take 
Stuart’s feet, Rufe, will yuh? Lemme 
through, can’tcha? Didn’tcha ever see a 
downed gent before?” 

“ A-agh-ugh!” 

A wheezing grunt issued from the throat 
of the supposed corpse, to the horror of the 
bearers, who promptly dropped it and 
stood back—well back. The corpse sat up. 
It rubbed its stomach and swore aloud. 

“What yuh idjits tryin’ to do?” came 
the question in the well-known voice of 
Mr. Alec Stuart. “ Wanta kill a man, 
throwin’ me round thisaway? Who hit me, 
anyway?” 

“Yo’re sh-shot,” stuttered the tall 
puncher. “ Plumb through the heart, too! 
Look at the blood all over yore shirt!” 

Mr. Stuart looked down at the shirt in 
question, and delved within a drenched 
breast-pocket. He removed therefrom sev- 
eral pieces of broken glass, and flung them 
afar. 
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“ Med’cine,” he observed. “ Med’cine 
for the toothache. Must ’a’ broke the bot- 
the. An’ my watch ”—again the hand was 
plunged into the pocket—“ my watch ”— 
the hand was withdrawn—“ is—say, who 
in thunder busted my watch?” 

He dangled before the multitude a bent 
and shattered watch. He rose to his feet, 
and by the light of a lamp obligingly held 
out by the bartender, examined the wrecked 
timepiece. Embedded in the battered metal 
and among the twisted wheels were two flat- 
tened bullets. 

“Derringer bullets,” he remarked. 
“ Who’s been practisin’ on me? I’d shore 
admire to know who’s been turnin’ loose his 
artillery in my direction!” 

“None of us did, yuh can gamble on 
that,” the tall puncher told him. 

“Some gent did,” insisted Stuart. 
“ Here’s the proof in these bullets. I re- 
member comin’ in here. I was goin’ out- 
side, an’ I just got past the door when there 
was a flash plumb in my eyes, an’ I got this 
belt in the chest, an’ I don’t remember 
another thing. Yo’re shore there wasn’t 


nobody else in here when yuh come in?” 
“ Nobody but Jack Shaw,” was the an- 


swer. “Some gent had took a smash at 
his head, an’ he shore did land. Jack’s in 
on the bartender’s bed right now, senseless 
as jerky.” 

Well away in the darkness Gilmore and 
Jimmy held the three horses and awaited 
the return of the half-breed. 

“ Y’oughta plugged him, Dal, ’stead o’ 
just whangin’ him over the head,” chided 
Jimmy. 

“I guess maybe I’ll have to yet,” grum- 
bled Gilmore. 

“ Yuh shore will! It’s like I always says, 
yo’re too tender-hearted. Yuh let a fellah 
impose on yuh thataway, an’ wait till he 
crowds yuh, ’stead o’ rubbin’ him out in the 
beginnin’ an’ settlin’ his troubles once for 
all.” 

Gilmore nodded without hearing a word 
of what his friend was saying. 

“T shore hope the old man ain’t gone 
out,” was Gilmore’s fervent declaration. 
“It ‘ll be hard on his daughter if he did!” 

““* Many a good horse dies,’” Jimmy 
quoted. 
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“ Yeah, but—” 

“Tt wasn’t yore fault ”—consolingly. 

“Tt ain’t that. Yuh don’t understand at 
all.” 

“ Nor you, neither. Yuh make me plumb 
weary. Here. yuh go moonin’ an’ carryin’ 
on over an old gent who was only too 
anxious’ to down yuh, just as if yuh’d 
turned the trick yoreself. Don’t be so sor- 
rowful about it. Maybe he ain’t cashed 
after all.” 

“ De ol’ man she ees not hurt,” reported 
Nivette a half-hour later, and told of the 

- life-saving watch. 

“ That’s shore a heap providential,” said 
Gilmore, relieved. ‘“ Saves a lot of trouble, 
all right! Djuh get her away, Smoky?” 

“Shore! I tak’ Meesus Kyle een troo de 
side door. Nobody see her. Nobody but 
us un Jack Shaw know she shoot de gun. 
She ees safe now from Jack Shaw. By gar, 
yes! I weel be here, un I weel spik wit’ 
Meestair Shaw. She geeve me dis for you, 
Dal.” 


“Dis” was a letter. Gilmore took the 


missive, opened it, and struck a match. It 


ran: 


Dear Mr. Girmore: 

Jack Shaw and Alec Stuart have planned tc ki!l 
you at the first opportunity. Probably you know 
this, so I’m wasting time telling you. But what 
you don’t know is that they intend to entice you 
to the Hash Knife and then murder you. The 
plan is to use a letter of Louise Stuart’s. It will 
be a forgery. Shaw is an excellent penman. 
Look out for them. 

If I learn anything else, I will let you know 
somehow. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. MaryjJANE K\Le. 


The match flickered out and left Gilmore 
staring at the white blotch of the paper in 
his hand; but he was not thinking of the 
letter’s meaning. His brain was busy with 
what, to his mind, was more vital in every 
way. 

“T gotta see Mrs. Kyle,” Gilmore sud- 
denly announced. 

“Oh, shore, right now,” was Jimmy’s 
sarcastic comment. “It ’d be right healthy 
to go makin’ calls now, wouldn’t it?” 

“You stay here with the hosses,” said 
the unheeding Gilmore, “ an’ Smoky an’ 
me’ll take a lil’ pasear back to town.” 
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And back to town they went, despite 
the earnest protests of Jimmy. Gilmore 
crawled in at Mrs. Kyle’s opened window, 
while the invaluable Nivette, simulating 
drunkenness, stood guard at a corner of the 
building. 


XX 


. Mrs. Kyte placed a screen in front of 
the window, lighted a lamp, and turned the 
wick low. She looked at Gilmore with 
bright eyes. 

“Tm glad I didn’t kill him,” she said in 
a low voice; “ but I’d shoot him again, I 
guess, if he tried to grab me the way he did 
that time!” 

“ An’ serve him right,” observed Gil- 
more; “ but watch yoreself, an’ yuh won’t 
have to. He'll get all tangled up in his 
rope yet. Yuh’ll see! I got yore letter,” 
he added with a keen look. 

She nodded. 

“IT know,” she said. “ One of the Hash 
Knife boys got drunk, and told their plan 
of the forged letter to my bartender, and 
Tom told me. That was at five o’clock this 
afternoon. I wrote the letter right away. 
I didn’t know where I could reach you, but 
I thought I’d better write it, anyway. Good 
thing I did!” 

She dropped her eyes and began aim- 
lessly to pick at the deerskin table-cover. 
Gilmore laid the letter on the table. 

“Yuh wrote that,” he observed; “ but 
did yuh write this?” 

He laid another letter beside the first. 
This second letter was the one delivered by 
Smoky Nivette on the trail to Plain Edge. 
Mrs. Kyle stared at the letter. Slowly she 
raised her eyes to his face. 

“ Why—” she began nervously. 

“What’s the use?” he asked. “If yuh 
wrote this second letter, yuh didn’t write 
the first. The handwritin’s different, an’ 
the way it’s written is different. What I 
want to know is, who wrote this first 
letter?” 

His lean forefinger tapped the crinkled 
rectangle of paper. Mrs. Kyle looked at 
him reflectively. 

“T oughtn’t to tell you,” she said at last. 
“ Louise and Smoky told me not to, but I 
guess I must. Louise Stuart wrote that 
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first letter. She had just ridden in when 
she found out that the boys were organizing 
to go after you, and she fixed up the letter 
to look as if I wrote it, and sent it off by 
Smoky. I'd have done it myself, only— 
only I didn’t think of it.” 

“T know!” he said gently. “I’m thank- 
in’ yuh just the same. I’m obliged to yuh 
for tellin’ me.” 

He folded both letters and put them back 
in his pocket. 

“ I wish you luck,” said Mrs. Kyle, hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“ Thanks,” he said, squeezing her fingers 
with unconscious roughness. 

“Don’t mind what Louise says,” she 
told him. “ Make her marry you!” 

“ Has she been talkin’ to yuh?” he asked 
in amazement. 

“ Never mind whether she has or not; 
but follow my advice. And whatever you 
do, don’t tell her I told you—about the 
letter or anything else.” 

At this juncture there came a rap on the 
door. Gilmore wheeled toward the window. 
From the street came the whistled lilt of 


“ Billy Venero ”’ — Nivette’s signal that 
some one was coming round the house. No 
escape through the window! 

Again the rap on the door, and a voice 
called loudly on Mrs. Kyle. 

“Here!” she whispered sharply, and 
pushed Gilmore behind one section of the 


screen. The other section she angled in 
such a manner that he was completely 
hidden from an observer at either the 
window or the door. 

“ Hey, are yuh deef in there?” bawled 
the irritated voice on the other side of the 
door. 

“ You'll soon find out whether I’m deaf 
or not,” Mrs. Kyle replied with spirit, “ if 
you don’t stop kicking that door! What 
do you want?” 

“ Want you to come and look after Jack. 
He needs a woman. We’re goin’ to search 
your room, too.” 

At these words Gilmore dragged out his 
gun. Mrs. Kyle gave a hearty laugh. 

“ Going to search my room, are you?” 
she cried. “ That’s good, that is! I can 
see myself letting you'do it! Who's we, 
might I ask?” 
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She walked to the door, unlocked it, and — 
flung it open. The lamplight fell on the 
faces of several men gathered round the 
doorway. One of them was the tall V Up- 
and-Down puncher who had pronounced 
Alec Stuart dead... 

The intruders shuffled in embarrassment. 
The tall puncher cleared his throat. ‘It was 
comparatively simple to talk through a 
door, but it was different when confronted 
by the lady. 

“Yuh see, ma’am,” he said ingratia- 
tingly, “we’ve done searched the whole 
saloon for the gent who hit Shaw, an’ we'd - 
like to search yore room, too, if you don’t 
mind.” 

“We don’t care nothin’ about pokin’ 
through a lady’s room,” a comrade hastened 
to say. “It was yore idee. You can have 
the credit.” 

“ Well—” began the tall puncher. 

“Oh, yes, I see!” said Mrs. Kyle, her 
handsome eyes appraising him. “ You're 
the man who couldn’t tell the difference be- 
tween toothache medicine and blood, aren’t 
you? Are you sure you’d know the man 
you're hunting for? I don’t—” 

But the tall puncher had already de- 
parted. His friends, roaring with laughter 
at Mrs. Kyle’s wit, followed. The widow 
closed the door and locked it. She walked 
to the window and looked out. 

“ Quick!” she whispered, pulling back 
the screen. “ There’s no one in sight but 
Smoky.” 

Gilmore slid over the window-sill, joined 
Smoky, and together they hurried back to 
the waiting Jimmy, who received them with 
strong language. 

“ Say, this hoss-holdin’ is no cinch,” he 
stated feelingly, when he had sworn off 
most of his temper. ‘“ Twice gents ride by 
me, an’ I have to squeeze the noses of three 
hosses to keep ’em from whinnerin’—an’ 
me with only two hands. An’ then a drunk 
sport comes out here an’ goes for to rustle 
my own special hoss. I whangs him over 
the head, you bet! Oh, I thank yuh for a 
very pleasant and sociable evenin’, Mr. 
Gilmore an’ company! Next time I’m goin’ 
with yuh.” 

“ Aw, shut up!” retorted Gilmore pleas- 
antly. “Yo’re a selfish jigger—always 
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wantin’ all the fun. Y’ain’t happy till yuh 
get it. Don’t fret, yuh’ll get all the fun 
that’s comin’ to yuh before long. Smoky, 
we'll be seein’ yuh soon—couple o’ weeks, 
maybe. Take care o’ yoreself!” 

Gilmore and Jimmy jogged off, heading 
in the direction of the Lazy D. The irre- 
pressible Jimmy endeavored to keep a con- 
versation going, but Gilmore was hardly 
more responsive than a wooden Indian. 

“What’sa matter with yuh?” cried the 
disgusted Jimmy. “ Here I’ve done asked 
yuh over an’ over for a match, an’ yuh just 
sit there an’ chuckle at nothin’. Gimme a 
match, will yuh?” 

Gilmore turned a slow head. 

“ Did you speak?” 

“Me? No, I didn’t say a word. I was 
just singin’ a song to myself. I don’t be- 
lieve in talkin’. Strains the throat. Now 
that I’ve got yore attention, yuh might 
gimme a match, if yo’re shore I ain’t 
troublin’ yore highness too much.” 

Gilmore told Jimmy where to go, and 
pulled a match from his hatband. One 
could not blame the deputy for being in an 


abstracted frame of mind. Any man who 
has just discovered that his beloved loves 
him cannot be held responsible; and that 
Louise had responded to his swift passion 


Gilmore did not doubt for an instant. How 

he was to bring about the all-important 
wedding did not bother him in the slightest 
degree. 

“Tt’s a cinch!” he told himself. “ Now 
I know how I stand, everything ’ll work out 
all right!” 

It was early in the evening when Gilmore 
and Jimmy rode in among the buildings of 
the Lazy D ranch. They could easily have 
arrived in the daylight, but the darkness 
was safer. News travels slowly in the cow 
country, but there was no knowing what 
choice bits might have drifted to the Lazy 
D. Caution always pays. 

Their first step was to saddle the dun, 
which had recovered its strength and spirits, 
and another horse, and tie them to the 
stockade of the nearest corral. Then they 
went to the cook-shack, knowing well that 
the latest gossip, if there were any, would 
sauce their food; but the cook had nothing 
to tell them. He sulkily placed cold beans 
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and beef on the table, and would have let 
them go coffeeless had not Gilmore per- 
suaded him to do otherwise. 

“ An’ yuh can give us some o’ that pie,” 
said Gilmore over his third cup. “ Yeah, 
that one. Looks good, don’t it?” 

The tone was light, but the blue eyes 
were heavily compelling. The pie was 
supplied. 

Supper finished, Gilmore and Jimmy 
strolled across to the office. Tom Johnson’s 
saturnine countenance lowered at their 
entrance, and his little green eyes narrowed. 
Somehow, at that particular moment, he 
reminded Gilmore of the lank hogs of the 
Ozarks. 

“ Whatcha laughin’ at?” Johnson wished 
to know. 

“ Somethin’ I saw once back in Arkan- 
saw,” answered Gilmore. “I think o’ things 
like that once in a while. Can’t help it. 
It’s shore grown to be a habit. How are 
yuh, anyway? Me, I’m enjoyin’ my usual 
good health. Take a chair, Jimmy. Make 
yoreself at home. We’re all friends here.” 

Mr. Johnson smiled a sour smile. 

“IT dunno—” he began. 

“T do,” interrupted the cheery Gilmore. 
“Yuh were goin’ to say yuh don’t see how 
yuh stand my foolishness. Shore yuh were! 
Can’t fool me. I know yuh, yuh good- 
natured old rascal. Honest, Tommy, if I 
was so overflowin’ with the milk o’ human 
kindness like you are, I’d bust. I shore 
would! Couldn’t stand the strain. But 
you were sayin’ somethin’—don’t let me 
interrupt.” 

Gilmore leaned back in his chair and 
fanned himself with his hat. He was smil- 
ing serenely. Johnson spat on the floor and 
reached for the matches. 

“T’ve seen eight-day clocks,” he ob- 
served acridly, “ but you never seem to run 
down. Don’t y’ever worry about yore 
mainspring bustin’?” 

“ Never,” was the bland reply. 

Tom Johnson gave it up and turned to 
Jimmy. 

“ Any other name besides Jimmy?” he 
inquired. 

“Not to you,” replied that personage. 

“T see yo’re like yore friend. Yuh look 
young.” 
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“ Don’t let yore eyes deceive yuh.” 

“ All right, I won’t. Yuh know what 
yuh gotta do?” 

“ Shore!” 

“ Then I guess that’s all for to-night.” 

“No, it ain’t all,” spoke up Gilmore. 
“T kind o’ guess, Tom, yuh’ll be interested 
in hearin’ what I found out at the Fort 
Henderson agency.” 

“ What do yuh know about the agency? 
I didn’t tell yuh to go there.” 

“T know yuh didn’t, but then I figured 
yuh couldn’t be expected to know as much 
as I did, so I went there.” 

“ Go on!” Johnson’s voice was harsh. 

'“T found that Enright, o’ Plain Edge, 
has been sellin’ cows to the government at 
somethin’ over the market.” 

Lively suspicion looked out of Johnson’s 
small, close-set eyes. 

“ Say, who are you, anyway?” 

“ Dan Gill, like I told yuh. When I’m 
on a job like the one you gave me, I always 
use my head an’ go Injunin’ round all over 
the country; so yuh needn’t be surprised at 
anythin’ I do. I got to talkin’ confidential 
with the Injun agent, Oyle. He told me 
quite a tale. Did yuh know, Johnson, that 
Enright signed a voucher for somethin’ like 
twenty dollars a head on two hundred an’ 
fifty cows?” 

Johnson sprang right out of his chair. 
His fist crashed down on the desk. 

“Blast his soul!” he exploded. 
told me fifteen!” 

“T expect,” Gilmore commented gently; 
“but it ain’t necessary to tell the neigh- 
bors about it.” 

“Did yuh see the voucher?” demanded 
Johnson, still on his feet. 

“ Didn’t need to,” replied Gilmore, and 
forthwith made clear to Johnson his rea- 
sons for suspecting Enright. 

Striding to and fro the length of the 
office in his rage, Johnson swore violently. 

“T never did trust him! I'll play even 
with him, the—” 

“ Five times two fifty, that’s twelve hun- 
dred an’ fifty dollars,” cut in Gilmore, 
thoughtfully fanning the flames of John- 
son’s wrath. “ That’s a lot 0’ money. He 
shore could ’a’ split even without hurtin’ 
himself.” 


“ He 
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“ T’ll fill him so full o’ lead he’ll rattle!” 
fumed Tom Johnson. 

Jimmy grinned quietly at the floor. Gil- 
more rolled a meticulous cigarette. 

“T thought yuh said yuh was new to this 
country!” 

Johnson had halted in his wild parade, 
and flung the remark at Gilmore with the 
suddenness of a pistol-shot. 

‘“Don’t ask me too many questions, 
Johnson,” drawled Gilmore, blowing a 
smoke-ring ceilingward. 

“ That’s all right, but this about Enright. 
Yuh talk like yuh know him!” 

““ Maybe I do. What’s it to yuh so long’s 
I do what I’m paid to do?” 

“ Well—” 

“ Here, take a look at this.” 

Gilmore, whose hand had been busy 
within his vest, flipped a playing-card to- 
ward Johnson. It fell between them on the 
table. Johnson leaned forward. His hot 
eyes perceived that the card was the ace of 
spades and bore a memorandum and an 
I. O. U. He picked it up and looked at 
Gilmore. 

“ Yore friend Enright is mighty careléss 
with his personal property,” explained Gil- 
more. “ Yuh’d ought to tell him to be 
more careful.” 

Johnson tore the card into bits and flung’ 
them on the floor. 

“Tt don’t make no difference,” he said. 
“T wouldn’t pay him now, nohow. When 
are yuh goin’ down an” hire out to the Hash 
Knife?” 

Gilmore’s face went solemn, 

“ Stuart’s dead,” said he. 

“When d’juh get him?” was Tom’s quick 
question. 

“I didn’t, but somebody else did. It 
don’t matter who. Anyway, he’s gone out, 
an’ you save five hundred. Jack Shaw’s 
next, huh?” 

“ Yo’re shore the old man’s dead?” 

“ Y’ain’t doubtin’ my word, are yuh?” 

“ No, .oh, no, but—” 

“ There ain’t any buts. We'll be pushin’ 
on to our next job to-morrow; but yuh 
understand that we don’t hire out to the 
V Up-and-Down. Jack Shaw’ll be put 
where he won’t bother folks, but it ll be 
done our way.” 
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“ Any way, any way you like best—the 
bridle’s off!” 

“ That’s all right. Glad yuh see it that 
way. But look here, what do yuh say to 
me an’ my friend takin’ Enright’s place in 
the next beef contract? When I was talk- 
in’ to the agent, he took me up at nineteen.” 

“Took yuh up at nineteen?” 

“Shore! I didn’t know where I’d get 
the cows, but I guessed I could rustle ’em 
some’eres.”” 

“T guess yuh could. I'll go yuh on yore 
prop’sition. Split even with you—you two 
against me.” 

“ Will they be the same brands—Lazy 
H-in-a-Circle an’ A Up-an’-Down?” 

“Shore! Listen!” 

The lean villain proceeded to relate the 
precise manner in which the cattle were 
rustled, as opportunity offered, from the 
Hash Knife, the V Up-and-Down, and sun- 
dry other ranches, rebranded, drifted across 
the ranges, and finally turned over to the 
Indian agent. 

“Gimme five years,” said Johnson in 
conclusion, “ an’ I’ll have pretty near every 
cow in the Territory!” 

Gilmore believed him. At ten o’clock 
he and Jimmy left the office. At ten thirty 
the manager retired. At eleven thirty he 
was awakened by a cold ring of metal 
pressed tightly against his temple. 

“ Don’t yell,” a calm voice commanded 
him. “ An’ I wouldn’t move too sudden, 
either. I know it’s dark, but the window’s 
wide open, an’ yuh can see enough to put 
on yore clo’es, I guess. Get up an’ begin, 
an’ remember Li’l’ Willy’s watchin’ yuh all 
the time.” 

“ Say, Gill, is this a joke?” Tom Johnson 
was careful not to speak above a whisper. 

“TI never joke,” was the severe reply. 
“ Get up! ” 

Tom Johnson arose softly. 

“ What do yuh want, anyway?” 

“ Yoreself, that’s all.” 

“ But—” 

“There yuh go buttin’ again. Yo’re 
always buttin’. Seems like yuh don’t know 
any other word. I might as well tell yuh 
I’m a deputy, named Gilmore. Too bad 
yuh didn’t know that when yuh were tellin’ 
Jimmy an’ me all about yore rustlin’! It 
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shore was an interestin’ story. The judge 
an’ the jury’ll enjoy hearin’ it—that an’ 
how yuh hired me to rub out three men. 
An’ yuh can take it from me, I won’t be so 
careless about hangin’ on to Exhibit A in 
the shape o’ that I. O. U. yuh gave me, as 
Enright was with the one yuh gave him. 
That’s. right—cuss all yo’re a mind to. 
When yo’re dressed, Jimmy ’ll go down to 
the bunk-house an’ bring back yore fore- 
man. You'll be sittin’ in the office then, be- 
hind yore desk. Yuh’ll tell the foreman yuh 
gotta go away for a while, two-three weeks, 
maybe, on business; but yuh won’t let on 
anythin’ to the foreman. Yuh won’t even 
wink yore eye at him, ’cause I’ll be sittin’ 
in here in the dark with the door open an’ 
my gun a pointin’ at yore tummy. Jimmy ’ll 
be standin’ some’eres behind the foreman, 
an’ he won’t have his eyes closed, exactly. 
Do yuh understand? Speak up, man! I 
can’t hear yuh.” 

It was a choked and spluttery “ yes 
that Mr. Johnson uttered. 


XXI 


A FEw days later Doheny, the efficient 
marshal of Warrior’s Mark, was sitting on 
the jail steps, conversing with another emi- 
nent citizen, when he raised his eyes and 
glanced along the dusty street. 

“ Here comes that feller Gilmore again,” 
said he. “ Who’s he got this trip?” 

“ T dunno,” answered the eminent citizen, 
squinting his eyes. ‘“ Yes, I do, too. It’s 
Johnson—Tom Johnson, manager o’ the 
Lazy D.” 

“ Are yuh sure o’ that?” 

“ Shore as yo’re a foot high. I seen Tom 
Johnson more’n once in Virgin City an’ 
Plain Edge both. I’d know him well 
enough anywhere.” 

“ This here is gettin’ to be the supreme 
limit,” Doheny announced with conviction. 

The eminent citizen nodded. 

“T got a hundred buckshot cartridges 
day before yest’day,” he observed with 
seeming irrelevance. 

“ Yuh’ll need ’em,” grunted the marshal ~ 
with perfect understanding. 

“ Howdy, folks?” Gilmore said gravely. 
“T hope, marshal, yore calaboose ain’t 
filled!” 


” 
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“ Always room for one more,” the mar- 
shal assured him, his impersonal gaze tak- 
ing in Tom Johnson from hat to heels. 
“ Why is it this time?” 

“ Rustling cattle an’ conspiracy to com- 
mit murder,” Gilmore replied smoothly. 

“Why don’tcha make it arson an’ stage- 
robbery?” sneered Johnson savagely. 

“Don’t get impatient—maybe I will. 
“ Come on now, Tom, don’t be a fool! It 
won’t do yuh any manner o’ good to wrastle 
round thisaway. I'll have to bust yuh 
one. Take his shoulders, Jimmy, an’ we'll 
pack him inside.” 

“T didn’t ask about any warrant,” said 
the marshal, when Gilmore came out, 
“ but—” 

“Yuh can hold him till I get one from 
Plain Edge,” cut in Gilmore. 

“'Y’ain’t goin’ to Plain Edge?” 

“ Shore, why not?” 

“ Yuh’'ll find out why not when yuh get 
there. I tell yuh plain like a friend yuh 
won’t last more’n about a half a minute. 
Them fellers have come up here twice after 


the prisoners. Plain Edge is mad, an’ get- 
tin’ madder, and yore strollin’ into town 
will just about put the hat on the climax. 
If I was you, I wouldn’t bother about no 


warrant—not just now I wouldn’t. I'll 
board Tom Johnson without it for a while.” 

“ Yo’re a regular gent, an’ I appreciate 
yore offer, but it can’t be did. There’s got 
to be a warrant!” 

“ There'll be two funerals!” ; 

“Yuh think so? Well, yuh wait an’ see 
if there ain’t a lot more’n two. Come on 
over an’ have a drink. I’m drier’n a cov- 
ered bridge.” 

“That was easy,” commented Jimmy, 
when the two were riding out on the Plain 
Edge trail. 

“ Too easy,” Gilmore answered. “ Every- 
thin’s been that way so far. Hardly any 
trouble at all. They just fall into hand- 
cuffs an’ jail like turtles slidin’ off a log. 
We ain’t gettin’ our share o’ hard times; 
but they’ll come. They always do.” 

“Vuh betcha they will!” Jimmy assented. 
“Two men ag’in’ a whole county is no 
snap. Li'l’ Jimmy’s the feller that always 
rides the buckin’ hoss. Some day I'll learn 
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sense, get married, an’ stick to home like a 
Christian—if I live long enough. Goin’ to 
ride the trail the whole way to Plain Edge?” 

“Shore! If there’s anybody comin’ from 
there I want to meet ’em.” 

But they met no one on the road, and 
on the following afternoon they halted a 
mile outside of Plain Edge to wait for night- 
fall and to rest their horses. 

Two hours after sunset they mounted 
and, riding circumspectly, forded the river 
and approached the town by the Beardance 
trail. This entailed fording the stream a 
second time, but it was necessary, for 
among the cottonwoods along the river- 
bank lay the only safe shelter for Jimmy. 

“ But I wanna go, too,” complained that 
young man, when told what his part in the 
action was to be. “ It ain’t no fun stickin’ 
here a suckin’ my thumbs. Yuh may need 
me, Dal, then what ‘ll yuh do? What did 
yuh write to me for to come an’ help yuh, 
if the first time there’s any real chance for 
trouble yuh go an’ leave me behind? It 
ain't sensible, Dal!” 

“ Here yuh stay,” the inexorable Gil- 
more told him. “ How can yuh go with me 
when I gotta take yore hoss? They won’t 
know me behind the whiskers, but they’ll 
know the dun, won’t they? Well, then, 
quit yore bellerin’.” 

“ Here’s my hoss,” snarled the hapless 
Jimmy. “ Would yuh like my shirt, or my 
hat, or maybe my socks? I got a real fine 
pair o’ boots. Yuh overlooked them. How 
about a cigarette? Can’t I make yuh a 
couple o’ dozen, an’ stick ’em in yore mouth 
an’ light ’em for yuh? But I draw the line 
at my gun an’ my rifle an’ my cartridges. 
If yuh don’t object, I’d like to keep them 
with me!” 

“You go to thunder!” Gilmore genially 
told his friend, and splashed down into the 
water on the borrowed horse. 

Debating whether he should first go to 
Shorty Damman’s hotel or to the judge’s 
house, he finally determined to call on his 
honor—which, could he have known it, was 
a mistake. Unfortunately, Gilmore was not 
omniscient. He blithely dismounted in 
front of a saloon a few doors from the 
judge’s house and tied his horse. 


(To be continued in the December number of MuNsEY’s MaGAzINe) 
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like the storm, had nearly spent itself, 
and the few fresh rain-drops that fell 
on her face helped to cool its feverishness, 
just as a sudden revival of pride and 
strength helped to quiet the tumult within. 

Torn by conflicting emotions, she had 
stretched out blindly for guidance—or, at 
least, for some sort of sympathy that would 
steady her purpose and point a way in the 
maze. Fanny had furnished it, not so much 
by what she had said as by what she left 
unsaid; and Diane felt the sting of mor- 
tification at her own weakness. She had 
gone out like a mendicant asking the alms 
of sympathy, and she had received not 
bread, but a stone. 

Suddenly, too, she perceived a fact that 
had long been only a vague idea in the 
back of her mind. Fanny had been fond 
of Faunce! She saw it plainly now, with 
a passionate feeling of rebellion. If love 
awaited him elsewhere, why had fate de- 
livered him into her hands? It was all 
confused, all at cross-purposes. 

If he had married Fanny, there would, 
perhaps, have been no question of his con- 
fession. Fanny would have helped him 
where she had failed. That was the cruelty 
of it—a cruelty that involved him as well 
as herself. Why had he been so blind? she 
cried angrily to herself. Why had he passed 
Fanny by to pursue her? If he had only 
left her alone— 

She stopped short and stood still. Again 
she saw herself going over the edge of the 
abyss. She tried to steady herself, to find 
the guiding light, the lamp to show her the 
way out. 


T seemed to Diane that her emotion, 


Then, just at the very moment when she 
was least able to endure it, least able to 
battle any longer, she saw Overton himself 
just ahead of her. He was walking fast. 
As he turned he caught sight of her, and, 
swinging around, came rapidly toward her, 
his face as white as hers was red with em- 
barrassment. 

As he drew nearer, she stopped, more 
because she did not know what else to do 
than from any wish to see him. Her first 
impulse, indeed, had been one of flight, 
and she suspended it only because, in the 
hedged lane, there was no convenient way 
to flee. Something of what she felt—her 
trepidation, which almost amounted to 
sheer fright—-showed in her eyes and her 
reluctant attitude, and he saw it. He halt- 
ed a few yards away and stood looking at 
her. 

“ You don’t wish to see me?” 

The note of pain in his voice sent a thrill 
of answering pain through her heart. Un- 
consciously she held out her hand. 

“TI do— only it’s hard — after all I’ve 
been told!” 

Her broken words touched him deeply. 
He realized that she felt a vicarious share 
in her husband’s guilt toward him, and he 
caught her hand in both of his. 

“He should never have told you. I 
tried to save you that!” he exclaimed. 

She ‘drew her hand gently away. 

“You did wrong, then. He was right 
to tell me—I had to know.” 

“ But why?” 

He had turned with her, and they 
walked on through the light rain. She 
looked up, her mind clearing. 

“ It was wrong of you to urge silence on 
him. If he’s ever to be anything, he 
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mustn’t be silent. A thing like that must 
be confessed and atoned for. Besidés, he 
knew that I should know in the end. I 
couldn’t help it. I’ve felt that there was 
- something wrong, something terrible behind 
it all!” 

“ And it has made you wretched—I see 
that. Why can’t you forget it? I should 
never have come back. It’s I who have 
ruined your happiness!” 

“Oh, no, no! Think how infinitely 
worse it would have been if you had per- 
ished and I had known too late that he— 
that he had left you! I couldn’t have 
borne that.” 

The passion of her tone moved him 
again, and for a moment he did not reply. 
He was keenly aware of her presence at 
his side, her delicate profile against the 
light mist that was rising like vapor about 
them, the curve of her brow and the oval 
of her pale cheek under the dusky sweep 
of the brown hair that waved upward un- 
der her wide hat, the meticulous simplicity 
of her dark dress, her grace and slightness. 

She seemed so young, so girlish, and 
she was facing a situation so tragic and 
humiliating! Overton was himself a proud 
man, and he felt her humiliation, felt that 
he must lighten it. 

“T’ve wanted to speak to you about 
this,” he managed to say at last. “ You 
mustn’t think that he did something so un- 
pardonable. It isn’t unpardonable to any 
one who’s ever been at the pole. No man 
has a right to expect too much from his 
fellows there, and ”—he hesitated—‘“ when 
a man drops behind, why, he’s got to per- 
ish. The stakes are too great, the price 
too much, to lose all for one life. I fell in 
my tracks, and it’s only fair to him to 
think that I should have stayed where I 
dropped. The expedition couldn’t be im- 
periled just for me. I wasn’t worth so 
much. He did what—well, what nine out 
of ten would have done in his place.” 

She stopped and faced him, her large 
eyes dark with emotion. 

“Did you leave Rayburn?” 

He flushed under her eyes. 

“ That was different. Faunce was with 
me—there were three of us. It was differ- 
ent, of course.” 
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“T can’t see the difference.” 

“Tt was ditferent, though. Besides, 
there was no blizzard impending. In my 
case the storm made it doubly perilous to 
stay.” 

“It made the going worse!” she retort- 
ed in a hard voice. 

He turned his head, and their eyes met; 
he felt almost as keen a shame as if he, 
and not Faunce, had done this thing. He 
saw that to her it was unpardonable. She 
would never see any reason or excuse for 
it. If she had loved her husband, then 
Overton’s return had wrecked her life. 

“T’ve made you wretched!” he ex- 
claimed with profound emotion. “It’s 
come to me again and again, since my re- 
turn, that it must be dreadful for a man 
to come back from the dead. When we 
die— or people think we’re dead — our 
places close over our graves; there’s no 
niche left for us any more. To come back 
is to disrupt the tranquillity of the life 
that’s begun to flow in new courses over 
the surface of the grave. That’s what I’ve 
done—I’ve come back and wrecked your 
happiness! ” 

She shook her head vehemently, tears 
rising in her eyes. 

“ No, I never had it. I know now I only 
imagined. I never had any happiness at 
all!” 

“ Diane!” 

Her cry had gone to his heart. It was 
more than he could bear. He caught her 
hands in his again and held them. 

“Don’t say that, for I can’t bear it— 
no man who loved you could bear to hear 
you say that!” 

She did not answer him, but stood still, 
her hands quivering in his grasp. They 
were alone under the trees, and the sun, 
breaking suddenly through the clouds 
again, illumined the moist atmosphere until 
it seemed shot with golden motes. 

“T’ve no right to say it,” he went on 
passionately; “ but I’m human, and I can’t 
keep silence! Diane, I’d rather have died 
down there in the ice and snow, where he 
left me, than to have come back to lose 
you!” 

Still she said nothing, but her head 
drooped, and she could no longer look up. 
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She knew now why she had left her hus- 
band. Her whole subconscious being cried 
out: 

“Tt was this—this! You loved this 
man, and not your husband!” 

“T’ve always loved you, Diane!” he 
went on madly. The restraint he had set 
on himself had broken, and nothing now 
could stem the current of his emotion. “I 
loved you before I went away, but I wasn’t 
sure of you; I didn’t dare to risk too much. 
Diane, if I had spoken then, would you 
have listened, would all this have been 
saved?” 

She broke down herself. 

“Don’t ask me — don’t — it’s no use! 
It’s done—don’t you see it’s no use to ask 
me now?” 

“ Tt’s not done, if you’ve left him! Your 
father says you’ve left him. If you have, 
if you’re going to be free, Diane, it’s not 
wrong for me to speak. I can’t be silent; 
I’m human. I’m as bad as he is—I’m 
worse, for you’re his wife. But I—” He 
stopped, and then went on in a low voice: 
“Will you answer me, Diane, just one 
word. Did you then—before I went away 
—did you care?” 

She looked up into his face and saw it 
transfigured with deep emotion—the face 
of the man ‘she loved, for whom she had 
left her husband. She was trembling, but 
his eyes held hers, and she yielded. 

“Yes!” she sobbed below her breath. 

They swayed toward each other in the 
‘golden mist, he holding her hands in a grip 
that thrilled with passionate hope. 

“ Diane, my love!” he cried. 

If she heard him, she did not answer, 
though she closed her eyes and her lips 
moved. He seemed to feel, through the 
impalpable veil between their two souls, 
that hers was struggling away from his and 
trying to rise by its own agony to a su- 
preme height of renunciation. But he 
would not let her go. 

“Then—then, if you cared once, you care 
—you must care again. I.can’t have you 
speak as you did just now—about there 
being no happiness for you. I can’t bear 
that, for I’d give all that I have, the best 
that’s in me, to make you happy. Speak to 
me! It’s not wrong—I know what you 
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think, but it’s not wrong if you’re going to 
begin life over again. It’s not wrong for 
me to try to win you again, to make you 
happy! ”» ® 

With a sudden effort she dragged her 
hands from his and moved on blindly, 
hurrying away from him. 

“ Don’t!” she sobbed. ‘“ Don’t make it 
worse. It’s all wrong; I know it; I see it; 
I—I left him because—” 

He had caught up with her now and 
walked beside her, as pale as she was. 

“ Because what? Tell me; I must know; 
I have a right to know!” 

She staggered again, her hand going to 
her throat with a strange little gesture, as 
if she felt strangled. 

“ Because I loved you! I see it now— 
and it’s wicked. I hadn’t any right to 
judge him, for I was worse than he was. 
It’s one of those things that make it wrong, 
Simon—that make it wrong even to have 
cared once!” 

“No, it’s not wrong! We'll get you 
free. He—I’ll say it now,*Diane—he had 
no right to marry you!” 

“‘ T was the one who did wrong—as much 
as he did,” she managed to say. “ I—I 
thought I loved him; I told him I loved 
him. I must have. If I didn’t, I—I could 
never have married him!” 

“ But you were mistaken! That’s com- 
mon; it happens often. You were mis- 
taken—you didn’t love him!” 

She stopped again, and the misty sun- 
light illumined her face until it appeared 
to him to have a purity as luminous and 
fragile as an alabaster lamp. Her spirit, 
tried beyond endurance, seemed to be 
shining through it, darkening her eyes and 
softening her lips. 

“ Oh, I’m not sure!” she cried. “ Don’t 
you see how I feel? There are two roads, 
and I stand at the crossing. I’m bewil- 
dered; I can’t see; I can only feel—” 

“ But I know!” he returned with pro- 
found emotion. “I know! My love is 
strong enough to find the way for us both, 
It’s not wrong to love you, for you’ve 
given him up!” 

For a moment, as she clung to him, he 
felt the slight weight of her body against 
him, the fragrance of her hair upon his 
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cheek. Then she had slipped out of his 
arms and left him alone in the mist. 


XXXII 


In a tumult of feeling deeper and more 
complex than ever, Diane made her way 
through a meadow that furnished a short 
cut to her own door. She was vaguely 
aware that the grass was long, and that she 
was getting drenched nearly to her knees, 
when she saw, in a half-conscious way, a 
cluster of violets blooming happily just at 
the spot where a lowered fence-rail made 
it possible for her to scramble into the end 
of her father’s garden. 

She was scarcely conscious of what she 
did, and she had a new feeling of guilt. 
Until now she had felt that she was as 
supremely in the right as Faunce was su- 
premely in the wrong; but the whole atti- 
tude of her mind was breaking down. She 
felt a tremor of fear, though even at that 
moment she could not have told what it 
was she feared. 

Shaken as she was, she tried to let her- 
self in without attracting attention, for she 
had as little courage as ever for an inter- 
view with the judge. However, she was not 
to escape. He heard the rear door open, 
and, looking out of his library, espied her 
at the foot of the stairs. 

“Ts that you, my child?” he said in the 
deep bass that always presaged something 
important. ‘“ Come in here a moment be- 
fore you go up-stairs. I have something to 
tell you.” 

She turned reluctantly and followed him 
into the old room, which was so full of 
memories that it made her shiver. Her 
father resumed his seat by the table, but 
she remained standing just inside the 
door, where a bit of sunshine from the 
window touched the edge of her wet skirt, 
but left her face in shadow. The judge 
mounted his spectacles and looked over 
some papers, refreshing his memory. 

“My dear, of course we’ll employ coun- 
sel; you know that? I’ve just got a letter 
from Holt and Hickson, which seems satis- 
factory on the whole. Mr. Hickson—he’s 
the junior partner—advises us to wait un- 
til the expedition sails. He’s seen Faunce, 
and, as far as he can ascertain, there’ll be 
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no opposition. Faunce has modified his 
first assurance to me a little, but I suppose 
we'll have to expect that—to expect 
changes and vacillations in a man like 
him!” 

Diane tried to steady her voice. 

“ What did he say—I mean, what does 
he say now, papa?” 

The judge consulted the letter again. 

“He told Hickson that it depended 
upon you. He has the greatest faith in 
you, and won’t oppose divorce if you ask 
it; but he wants you to ask it in writing. 
It’s absurd—knowing, as he does, that 
you’ve left him; but he seems determined, 
so Hickson says, to know just what you 
want. Of course, if that is really all he 
wants to know, it’s easy. You can make 
a statement here; I'll have it typed and 
witnessed, and Hickson can let him see it.” 

“ And if—if I didn’t want to write any- 
thing, what would happen then?” 

Her father looked up in amazement. 

“Not want to write anything? Of 
course you do! The sooner you’re free of 
that—that coward the better. That’s what 
I called you in for. You can decide just 
what you want to say, and I'll have it pre- 
pared for your signature.” 

She lifted her head at that, looking at 
him, a singular expression on her face. 

“ But’ that’s just it. I—I can’t! You 
see, I don’t know what I want to say at 
all.” 

Her father suppressed an exclamation of 
impatience. 

“T should think you’d know well 
enough! You’ve got to say something, or 
else let it go, and after a while he'll sue 
you for desertion; but no one knows how 
long it would take him to get his courage 
screwed up to that. I wish ”—the judge 
let his hand fall heavily on the papers be- 
foré him—‘ I wish we had a clean case 
against him to sue on at once.” 

“You mean—we haven’t any case?” 

He frowned. 

“We've got case enough, in one way; 
but against you—vwell, he’s done nothing 
against you but to dare to marry you, 
knowing what a coward he was!” 

Diane continued to look at him, her eyes 
dilating a little, but she was silent. The 
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judge, aware of it, looked up and encoun- 
tered her expression. He pulled off his 
spectacles and gazed at her steadily. 

“ What’s the matter, Di? You look ill— 
I'll have to send for Gerry.” 

“Oh, no! It’s nothing but the scent of 
those daffodils on the table—it’s so strong, 
it makes me feel faint.” 

She moved away as she spoke and put 
herself a little out of the range of his 
_ vision. ‘The judge took the glass of daf- 
fodils and set it on the window-ledge. ~° 

“T thought you had a craze for all 
kinds of weeds. This thing has been too 
much for you; that’s what’s the matter.” 

“No, no!” she gasped weakly. “I’m 
strong enough to stand a great deal more 
than this. I—” She hesitated, beginning 
to walk about on the other side of the 
’ room, her figure outlined against the rich 
bookbindings, but her face still in shadow. 
“ Papa, what would you say if I—if I 
decided to go back to my husband?” 

There was a sharp little pause before the 
judge’s bass boomed across the table. 

“T’d disown you! A woman that could 


go back to such a coward wouldn’t deserve 
recognition.” 

She laughed hysterically. 

“ But I married him!” 

“You didn’t know it, did you?” 

“ You know I didn’t.” 


“Nor did I!” The judge controlled his 
anger. “I beg your pardon, Di, for my 
share in it, Gerry thinks I helped make 
the match. If I did, I'll help unmake it. 
Il have a statement drawn up for you, 
and you'll only need to sign it. I should 
hate to feel the marriage was my fault.” 

“Tt’s no one’s fault—unless it’s mine. 
I—I had no right to think I loved him if— 
if I didn’t!” 

“You didn’t—that’s it, my child. Mis- 
takes like that make half the marriages. 
I’ve seen enough of it in my day, and I 
don’t mean to have your life ruined at the 
start. You’re getting hysterical, that’s all. 
I'll see that you get out of it and have a 
chance to make your life over. You can 
trust me for that, my girl!” 

“ But if—if I shouldn’t feel that I want- 
ed to—to have you do it, papa?” 

He turned sharply. 
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“ What’s the matter? 
that fellow?” 

“My husband? Oh, no, no!” Her face 
flushed painfully. “I don’t believe he 
wants to see me after the way I left him.” 

The judge started to retort, but hesi- 
tated and reflected. He had been on the 
point of telling her that Faunce did want 
to see her, but he thought better of it. 

“Tt was enough to cure him—I’ll admit 
that, my dear,” he finally replied. 

Diane moved to the nearest cabinet, and 
lifting a little jar of ancient pottery, began 
to examine it as if she had never seen it 
before. : 

“ Do you think that any one—that any 
woman who’s been through what I’ve been 
through can start over again?” 

“ Of course she can! Why not? A man 
can fail and fall, for that matter, and then 
get up and start fresh.” 

“ Oh, but that’s different; the man’s not 
the question. I’m a woman. It’s not the 
same thing at all!” 

“ You’re getting back now to the funda- 
mental question—the double standard of 
morals. It’s not relevant. You're not 
doing anything immoral to refuse to live 


Have you seen 


with a coward.” 


“TI didn’t even stop to think!” she 
cried. “ When he told me what he’d done, 
”—she shuddered—“ I couldn’t stay!” 

“ Of course you couldn’t! What’s more, 
I won’t let you go back to him. You un- 
derstand that, Di? You’re nervous and 
broken down, and he may try to persuade 
you, but I'll never let you go back!” 

“ But if—if I went, papa?” 

He struck his hand down on the table. 

“ Understand me. If you went I’d never 
speak to you again as long as I lived! 
Don’t you see what he did? He wasn’t 
only a coward; he would have been Over- 
ton’s murderer if the English party hadn’t 
come along. It was a miracle that saved 
Overton; Faunce as good as left him pur- 
posely to die.” 

“ Yet ”—she spoke with an effort—“ yet 
Overton doesn’t, blame him as you do. He 
tries to excuse him.” 

“ You’ve seen Overton?” 

“ Ye-es; just now. I met him on the 
way home,” she stammered. 
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A look of relief softened the judge’s 

face. He rose from his chair and, crossing 

the room, took his daughter in his arms. 

“ My child, you’re half sick! You’ve 
worried too much. Don’t talk in this way 
again. You know you long to be free.” 

His softened tone disarmed her again. 
She clung to him, trembling, tears in her 
eyes. 
“ Oh, I do—I do!” she sobbed. “I long 
to be my old self again!” 

The judge gathered her up in his arms, 
as he had often gathered her up as a child, 
and carried her up-stairs to her room. He 
put her on the lounge and covered her up; 
then he went down, and sent the old maid 
servant up with a cup of hot tea. It was 
the only thing he could think of that 
seemed to fill the peculiar demands of a 
case like this—a case which, to his mind, 
was nothing but hysteria. Then he set 
himself to framing the reply to Faunce that 
Diane was to sign. 

He had made up his mind to settle her 
affairs for her. He was convinced now 
that she loved Overton. Sternly as he 


might have viewed such a case where oth- 


ers were involved, he could see only one 
side of it for his own daughter—her right, 
the inalienable right of youth and love, to 
happiness. He did not permit the finer 
and more ethical questions to disturb his 
fixed determination to wrest her from the 
craven who had been capable of a crime as 
near to murder as anything short of actual 
killing could be. Indeed, to his own stal- 
wart mind, it was even worse than murder. 

Meanwhile Diane, up-stairs in her own 
room, drank the hot tea, and permitted the 
maid to help her with some dry clothing; 
but she was still shaking like a person who 
had been suddenly smitten with ague. All 
the while she seemed to see, through a 
mist shot with golden rain-drops, the face 
of Overton, transfigured with his love for 
her. She wrung her hands together and 
hid her face in them, oblivious of the pity- 
ing eyes of the old servant who had come 
to take away the tea-things. 

She was still sitting there, with her head 
in her hands, when she heard her father 
leave the library and go out, and knew 
herself to be alone in the house. She 
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breathed more freely when she was not in 
immediate danger of being rushed into 
some new and terrible decision—a decision 
that might make her as wretched as that 
other one which had led to her marriage. 
She rose weakly from the lounge and went 
down-stairs. 

It was now late afternoon, and the sun 
had come out with extraordinary splendor. 
It was flooding the western windows and 
dappling the lawn with a lovely lacework 
of rain-gemmed cobwebs that sparkled like 
frosted fairy veils. 

‘Diane went slowly across the hall, and 
saw the evening mail lying on the little 
table in the corner. It recalled with a 
sharp pang the days long ago when she 
had looked there in vain for a letter from 
Overton, then on his way to the south 
pole. There were some letters there now, 
however, and she turned them over and 
started violently when she recognized her 
husband’s handwriting on an envelope ad- 
dressed to her. 

For a moment she leaned forward, her 
hands on the table, unable to make up her 
mind to open it. The aversion she had felt 
at his confession swept back over her in 
wave on wave of futile passion and shame. 
Then she took up the letter and, opening 
it, moved to the window to read more 
clearly the few lines that he had written in 
an unsteady hand: 


Your father told me you wanted a divorce, 
Diane, and now his lawyers insist upon it; but 
it’s hard for me to believe it of you. I know 
how you felt when you left me, but now—lI’ve 
done nothing against you, and I trusted you to 
help me to do better things. I ask you to come 
back, I entreat you to come; but I'll never try to 
force you. I have told them that you must an- 
swer me yourself. If you don’t, I shall refuse to 
let it go on, for I love you still. I will not take 
an answer from any one but you. If you still 
ask it, I will set you free. But even then I shall 
love you. 


The letter fell from Diane’s hand and flut- 
tered to the floor. She could see him as he 
had looked that night in the cottage; she 
could hear his voice making the confession. 
The letter was like him. It seemed to fall 
short; it had not even the courage of his 
love; and yet she knew he loved her. His 
very weakness in this hour, when he so 
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needed strength, touched her woman’s 
heart. Her abhorrence of his deed had 
clouded her own perception of his misery, 
but now, in a flash, she saw it. It was as 
great as hers. 

She was still standing there, her head 
bowed, when she heard steps on the piazza 
and her father’s latch-key in the door. He 
came in, bringing with him a young man 
whom Diane recognized as the village no- 
tary. She stooped quickly, picked up her 
husband’s letter, and stood, holding it be- 
hind her, as they entered. 

The judge looked at her gravely, unable 
to discern her expression as she stood with 
her back to the light. 

“That paper’s ready, Diane,” he said 
briefly, “ and Mr. Mackay’s come with me 
to witness it. All we need now, my dear, 


is your signature.” 

Diane turned and acknowledged the 
young man’s bow with a deep blush. She 
felt that all the world now knew of her 
flight from her husband. 

The judge went to the library door and 
opened it, young Mackay waiting at a re- 


spectful distance. Diane did not move, 
and her father looked around. 

“ Are you ready, my child?” he demand- 
ed sharply. 

She hesitated an instant, and then turned 
and followed him into the room. 

He went to his table and spread out a 
typewritten sheet, dipping his pen in the 
ink, and holding it ready in one hand, as 
he pulled out a chair for Diane with the 
other. 

“ Read that, my dear,” he said briefly, 
“and then sign here.” 

His daughter came slowly over to the 
table and sank into the chair he offered, 
drawing the paper toward her. The pow- 
erful sunshine in the room seemed to flood 
the document with light, and she could 
read it at a glance. It was a brief reply to 
her husband’s demands and a plain state- 
ment of her determination to sue for di- 
vorce at once. 

She read it, aware of the impatient hand 
at her elbow clenching the pen, and of 
young Mackay opposite. From the time 
when she read her husband’s letter until 
now she had acted mechanically, scarcely 
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conscious of. what was going on around her; 
and she was only half aware of the cu- 
riosity and concern in young Mackay’s 
eyes. She read the paper slowly through, 
and then, drawing a long breath, she took 
the pen from her father’s hand. 

He spoke sharply to the witness: 

“Come over here and see her sign it, 
John!” 

The notary obeyed, and they both stood 
waiting, their eyes on Diane; but she did 
not sign the paper. She rose suddenly, 
turning a white face toward her father: 

““I—I’'m sorry, papa, but I really can’t 
sign it!” 

As she spoke she looked up, encoun- 
tered the amazement and fury and repu- 
diation in his eyes, and swayed under it— 
but only for a moment. She steadied her- 
self, and, turning back again with a ges- 
ture of finality, laid the pen down on the 
table. 

XXXIII 


Ir was not until he got a clear look at 
Arthur Faunce’s face under the strong light 
of the reading-lamp that Dr. Gerry realized 
the full effect of the crisis, moral and phys- 
ical, upon the younger man. The old doc- 
tor had come in to New York on business 
connected with his practise, and in the eve- 
ning, on his way to the station, he had 
looked up the apartment-house from which 
Faunce had phoned to him on more than 
one occasion. He had found him alone, 
completing his arrangements for the de- 
parture of the expedition to the south pole. 
Faunce had been glad to see him, had fur- 
nished some cigars and a light, and the 
two men sat on opposite sides of the table, 
both facing the open windows that looked 
out over a crowded thoroughfare not far 
from the heart of the city. 

Even at this late hour the clamor of 
traffic came up to them, and the variegated 
lights of the flashing signs revolved, 
flashed, and receded and flashed again with 
all the colors of a kaleidoscope. But the 
steady light of the lamp on the -table re- 
vealed Faunce’s face, its wasted look, the 
dark rings under the somber eyes, the . 
drawn lines about the tight lips, the threads 
of white in the thick, dark hair that still 
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curled slightly on the temples. The doc- 
tor’s practised eye traveled lower and rest- 
ed on the lean, blue-veined hand that held 
the cigar. It was unsteady; even the fin- 
gers twitched occasionally. 

They had been talking, ever since Dr. 
Gerry’s entrance, of the expedition. Faunce 
threw into what he said of it a show of 
force and even of enthusiasm, and the doc- 
tor had listened without showing that his 
own thoughts recurred persistently to that 
night long ago when this man had confessed 
to him in the old office at home. In his 
heart he pitied Faunce, as he noticed the 
feverish eagerness with which he talked of 
the new ship and his own plans. 

“T’ve got one thing pretty well shaped 
in my mind,” Faunce said. “The last 
time I couldn’t have a free hand, of course, 
and I always thought some of our mistakes 
could have been avoided. But Overton 
wouldn’t yield; he has the kind of ob- 
stinacy that won’t give up.” He paused 
long enough to light another cigar, and 
then went on: “I’ve been pestered by 
some of the old men. I didn’t want them, 
but there’s one—” He stopped abruptly, 
began to pull at his cigar, and seemed 
embarrassed. 

“ Well, there’s one—” 

Gerry gave him a keen glance. A dull 
red mounted in the white face, and Faunce 
frowned. 

“ He knows, or thinks he knows, some- 
thing about the other expedition, and sus- 
pects that I can’t afford to risk his tell- 
ing it.” 

“T thought, at one time, that you dread- 
ed the secret; yet you’ve let Overton keep 
back the truth. You’re up to your neck 
in his debt.” ; 

Faunce leaned forward in his chair, his 
shoulders bent like an old man’s, and his 
clasped hands hanging between his knees. 


“ T feel the same way now, but we agreed - 


to keep it quiet—there didn’t seem to be 
any other way.” 

“ And he gave up the command to you, 
too. It seems to me you’re getting a good 
deal more out of it than he is—on the face 
of it, at least.” 

“You think he’s paying-a big price for 
a broken potsherd? Well, he isn’t doing it 
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for my sake!” Faunce sank back again in 
his seat, the spark of his half-smoked 
cigar dying out between his fingers. Then 
he turned his liead quickly and fixed his 
haggard eyes on the doctor. “ Have you 
seen my wife lately?” 

Gerry shook his head. 

“ Not for some days—a week, I think.” 

“TI wrote to her, asking her to answer 
me herself. Hf she really wants a divorce, 
she shall have it; but I want her to answer 
me, and she hasn’t. I’ve been wondering 
if she ever got my letter.” 

“You mean, you think the judge has 
kept it from her? He isn’t capable of that. 
He would give it to her in any case.” 

“ That’s what I thought; but he has in- 
sulted me, I can’t go to the house, and she 
hasn’t answered my letter.” 

The doctor picked up an ivory paper- 
knife from the table and began to run it 
back and forth between his fingers. 

“Tt would be natural enough, wouldn’t 
it, for any woman to expect you to come 
to the house and ask such a question as 
that in person?” 

“You think I haven’t the courage?” 

“T think you’re taking chloral to an ex- 
tent that ‘Il soon send you on the long 
expedition. It’s a dangerous drug, young 
man. A bit too much, and you'll travel 
the common road. Perhaps that’s your 
idea?” 

Faunce laughed bitterly. 

“ You forget I’m a coward!” 

“‘ Sometimes cowards take that way—it’s 
easy.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, I sha’n’t! I’ve al- 
ways had a tenacious wish for life. If I 
hadn’t had it, I’d never have done—the 
thing I did. I simply couldn’t risk dying.” 

“ Yet you’re going back down there!” 

Faunce gazed at the doctor a little wild- 
ly, his eyes shining. 

“It draws me—I can feel it! But I'll 
take no risks; don’t be afraid of that. I 
know—know perfectly—that I’ll never risk 
my own skin, no matter how I risk others’.” 

The doctor looked at him curiously. 
“ There are two men in you, Faunce. Dose 
out the one with heroic medicine, and the 
other would have room to grow. You’d 
find yourself a hero!” 
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Faunce turned a haggard face on him. 

“* When she left me—when I saw the look 
she gave me —if I’d dared, if I’d had a 
white man’s courage, I’d have hung my- 
self!” He spoke with such passion and 
force that it shook him out of his apathy. 
He stretched out a shaking hand toward 
the doctor. “For God’s sake, man, give 
me a dose that ‘Il deaden my nerves. so 
that I’ll have the courage to kill myself!” 

Dr. Gerry grunted. 

“ You'll do that without my help, at the 
rate you’re going.” 

Faunce laughed bitterly again. , 

“You mean with chloral? I stopped it 
for a while, but I couldn’t sleep. I can’t, 
with this thing pursuing me. I thought I 
would pay off the score, and get free of it; 
but there’s my wife—I had to think of her. 
If she stays away, if she will have a 
divorce, then ” —he threw back his head 
and drew a long breath — “then I'll cut 
loose!” 

“ You mean, you'll give it all away, and 
bear the odium, rather than stay bound to 
Overton?” 

Faunce nodded, rising, and tossing his 
dead cigar out of the window. As he did 
so, he stood for a moment staring out, his 
view commanding the long street, closely 
flanked with great buildings, which nar- 
rowed in the far perspective until the high 
walls seemed to meet in a blur of blazing 
lights. It was as if he looked into the wide 
mouth of a funnel, lined with jewels, and 
it seemed that all these living, moving 
atoms, brute and human, must either be 
crowded or pushed through a tiny opening 
at the farther end or strangle in it. 

Faunce was aware of it, aware of the 
clamor and the struggle of it, of the leap 
with which that crowd would launch itself 
upon the fallen, as a pack of wolves upon 
a wounded comrade, tearing and trampling 
the man who failed under its eager, cruel, 
predatory feet. He turned with a gesture 
of disgust. 

“At the price I’m paying, life isn’t 
worth living!” he exclaimed. 

Gerry rose from his seat and began to 
potter around the room. He did not even 
look toward Faunce, but he was aware of 
it when the younger man went to the table 
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to take another cigar. While his back was 
turned, the doctor picked up a small, dark 
bottle from the dresser and dropped it into 
his pocket; then he found his hat. 

“ Don’t pay the price,” he said, as he 
held out his hand to Faunce. 

Faunce stared at him for a moment with- 
out speaking, wrung his hand nervously, 
and went back to the task of lighting a 
new cigar. 

“ There are two ways of taking that,” 
he commented, as the doctor reached the 
door. 

“ There’s only one — live and get free 
of it.” 

Faunce laughed bitterly. 

“ Free of it? How? Ill never be free 
of it until I give my life for his. That’s 
the price they’re asking!” 

The doctor shook his head, but he offered 
no argument. He had, in fact, a vague 
feeling of uncertainty. Between the two, 
Overton and this man, which? That was it 
—if Overton took Faunce’s wife, which? 

The doctor was unable to answer it. In- 
stead, he went down in the elevator with 
his hand over the bottle in his pocket. 


XXXIV 


Lert alone, Faunce moved restlessly 
about the room, still smoking. He had al- 
most completed the business that had occu- 
pied him before the doctor’s visit. Every- 
thing was, in fact, in good order; the ship 
would sail soon, and, in spite of a certain 
veiled objection on the part of the pro- 
moters of the enterprise, there was no real 
opposition to Faunce as the leader. 

The greatest difficulty was in his own 
mind. At first he had longed for it as a 
chance to vindicate himself, to assure him- 
self that he was not .wholly a coward, that 
he could earn the honors he had worn be- 
fore Overton’s return. He had felt the lure 
of those frozen solitudes almost as keenly 
as Overton himself. But now it was only 
one more shackle to bind his obligations to 
the man who had survived in spite of his 
cowardly desertion. He was aware of the 
feeling of superiority that seemed to ema- 
nate from Overton’s personality with the 
sure touch of pride and conscious victory; 
and the obligation had become intolerable. 
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In a moment of mortal agony, in the 
stress of a terror that freezes men’s souls, 
Faunce had failed. He had sunk to the 
level of the veriest coward that shambled 
in the street below. By that one act, that 
one fall from the full stature of his man- 
hood, he had slipped his neck under the 
yoke, he was Overton’s bondsman! It was 
intolerable. 

As he reflected upon it, the alternative 
seemed almost merciful. What was shame 
compared to his present burden? He had 
suffered the worst, the mortal blow, when 
he had read his shame in his wife’s eyes. 
Diane’s abhorrence, her scorn, had shat- 
tered his last frail hold on hope. He could 
never retrieve himself, never come back ab- 
solved—not even by courage, by sacrifice, 
by self-denial. He doubted if death could 
wipe it out in her eyes, yet he loved her. 
The fact of his love for her had made him 
write to her, made him demand her own 
decision, not her father’s; but he was well 
aware what that decision would be. He 
had lost her! 

There was a futility in his agony, a help- 
lessness. There was nothing that he could 
do. Dr. Gerry was right—he should never 
have married Diane. He had never been 
happy with her, for he had felt always that 
this thing — his cowardice — lay between 
them, that he was trading upon her belief 
in him, taking a love from her that be- 
longed, not to him, but to the man she 
imagined him to be. 

Now, deeper than that, plunged the 
thought that it was Overton she had always 
loved, it was Overton who had taken her 
away, Overton whom she would marry in 
the end—if Faunce set her free. 

It was in moments like this—moments 
of intolerable anguish and jealousy—that 
he vowed he would not give her up. Surely 
he had a right to demand her loyalty! 
There was nothing right or fine in what she 
had done; she was as bad as he was, if she 
left him for Overton. He even found some 
relief in the thought, in letting his jealousy 
loose, his pent-up rage, and in railing at 
her. 

What kind of a wife had she been to 
him? How had she kept her vows? Over- 
ton had returned, the man who had been— 
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she had confessed it—her first love; and 
at a word, a nod from him, she had left her 
husband! 

Looked at in this light, it was black 
enough. Faunce felt that he had no need 
to feel so abased. He had not killed Over- 
ton—he had left him to return to steal his 
wife from him! 

It was bitter, it was degrading! Diane 
deserved no mercy at his hands. A hun- 
dred times, since that night when she had 
left him, he had lashed himself to a fury 
like this, only to succumb at last to fresh 
misery, to fresh remorse. He loved her, 
he could not blame her, for she had done 
only what any brave woman would do— 
she had deserted a coward, left him to his 
shame, and he deserved it! 

It was the old argument, and it brought 
the old answer. ; 

Faunce stopped in his restless pacing to 
look at the clock. It was late, and he had 
not dined. He had long since ceased to 
heed meal-times, but to-night he had a 
curious feeling of faintness. Perhaps he 
had better go cut for food, and then, when 
he returned, he would drug himself and 
get a night’s sleep. 

He had not slept for a long time. He 
had, indeed, been trying to break an ugly 
habit, but the horror of sleeplessness was 
greater than the horror of sleep. Sleep had 
its horror, for it brought dreams. Either 
he dreamed of the ice and snow and fog, 
of the unforgetable face of Overton, or he 
dreamed of sunshiny fields and the scent 
of spring flowers, and saw Diane coming to 
him, holding out her hands, with her eyes 
shining, as he had seen them shine once 
with love—as he would never see them 
again! 

Good God, what a price to pay for one 
act of cowardice, one break in the fair, 
clean record of his life! Nothing he had 
done before, nothing that he could do now, 
would wipe it out—nothing but death! It 
was too much to bear. - He would go out, 
and he would get sleep when he got back. 

Then he remembered his chloral bottle. 
Was it full? He went to the drawer and 
reached for it. It was not there. He tried 
the dresser, the mantel, the table, the cabi- 
net, finally his bedroom. It had gone. 
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He felt like a child robbed of its favorite 
toy, or a drunkard denied his dram. Some 
one had taken it, and he began to plan a 
tirade for the chambermaid or the bellboy. 
Then he remembered Dr. Gerry, and red- 
dened with anger. Of course, the doctor 
had taken it! 

The thought made Faunce stop short, 
sick with shame. Gerry was treating him 
like a bad child, or a sick man who had 
lost control of his will. Small as the thing 
was, it gave him a shock. It did more to 
rally him than a thousand arguments. It 
was a delicate way of making a lesson per- 
ceptible even to a diseased brain. He knew 
now how he had craved a drug that would 
deaden his pain, lessen his resistance, go on 
making him a coward. 

He straightened himself and stood star- 
ing vacantly into the mirror over the 
dresser. It was a long while before he be- 
came aware of his own image, and then he 
was shocked by it. His face was white and 


lined, the face of a man who had aged ten 
years. A new kind of agony that was half 
self-pity shot through him. He was a for- 


saken man, a man who was existing by the 
sufferance of another, whose very honors 
were at the mercy of another, who had lost 
all and saved nothing, not even love. 

It was a moment of mortal anguish, but 
it passed. He turned abruptly, opened a 
drawer, and, slipping his hand back in the 
corner, laid it upon his pistol. As he did 
so, a slight sound startled him. Some one 
had opened the door in the outer room. 
He remembered now that he had not 
locked it. 

He withdrew his hand quickly and shut 
the drawer. Then he walked to the arch 
between the two rooms. The lamp was still 
burning brightly on the table in the center, 
and his cigarette-case lay open beside it; 
beyond that circle of light the room was 
less brilliant. It seemed to be pervaded by 
the varied colors of the lights in the street 
below, by a breath of fresh air, and the 
clamor of the life outside. 

Beyond this, on the threshold of the 
outer door, stood a figure which seemed to 
him, at first, part of his own imaginings, a 
specter of his dreams. 

“ Diane!” he said blankly. 
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At the sound of his voice she came slow- 
ly into the room and closed the door behind 
her, outlining the slender grace of her som- 
berly clad figure, the delicate pallor of her 
face under her black hat. She seemed to 
hesitate, and lifted her eyes slowly, almost 
reluctantly, to his. 

He did not speak, and she clasped her 
trembling hands against her breast, her 
eyes holding his, though tears trembled on 
the lashes. . 

‘*t Arthur,” she began slowly, her tone al- 
most inaudible—“ Arthur, I’ve come back 
to you. I’ve come back to you to stay, 
if—if you want me!” 

He answered her with a sound that was 
almost like a sob, broken and inarticulate, 
and sank into a chair, covering his face 
with his hands. 

She stood looking at him, startled, 
amazed; then she saw that his whole frame 
was shaken by his emotion, that he was 
trembling like a grief-striken child, speech- 
less with tears of relief. She went slowly 
across the room, and, kneeling beside his 
chair, put her arms around him and lifted 
her pale face to his. 


XXXV 


THE judge looked up heavily from his 
desk, his glance taking in the faces of both 
his guests—the men he had summoned to 
hear his news. 

“Diane has left me—broken with me 
forever,” he announced sternly. “ Last 
night she went back to Faunce.” 

Unconsciously the little dean glanced 
at Overton’s pale profile, outlined cameo- 
like against the dark hangings behind him; 
but he answered Herford: 

“You mean she’s gone back to her hus- 
band? And she’s right, too!” 

“T suppose I had to expect that from 
you!” retorted the judge bitterly. “ It’s or- 
thodox, isn’t it? It may be right, but she’s 
given me up. I shall never forgive her!” 

The dean fired up with a passion that 
transfigured his thin face. 

“She can do better without your for- 
giveness than without God’s!” 

The judge eyed him a moment in heavy 
silence. 

“ Did you meddle with her. Price?” 
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“ No, more shame to me! I was afraid 
of you, Hadley, that’s the truth.” In spite 
of himself the judge smiled grimly. “I was 
afraid te speak. I waited my opportunity, 
‘a plain call to interfere, but all the while 
I hoped, I prayed, that she’d see the light 
—and she has! She’s a fine woman. God 
bless her!” 

Herford turned slowly around in his 
chair and faced Overton. 

“You, at least, will be on my side!” 

A deep flush mounted slowly over Over- 
ton’s pale face. He felt both pairs of eyes 
upon him, and he had found it difficult, 
from the first, wholly to master his emo- 
tion; but he lifted his head now. 

“No!” He spoke slowly and with an 
effort. “I’m not on your side, judge. She’s 
done the high thing, the noble thing, that 
we should have expected—knowing her.” 

“You mean that it’s noble to be a 
martyr? It’s nothing but martyrdom to 
force a brave woman—and she’s a «brave 
woman—to live with—with that man!” 

“ She'll make him over. The believing 
wife shall save the unbelieving husband. 
She’s done right!” the dean cried again. 

The judge looked from one to the other 
in open disgust. 

“ She’s my daughter, and I’m—ashamed 
of her!” he thundered. 

“Good Heavens, judge, what an impos- 
sible thing to say of her!” Overton-was on 
his feet; it seemed to the other two men 
that he towered, tall and gaunt and still 
haggard from his visit with death. He saw 
the look in their eyes and reached for his 
hat. “I beg your pardon,” he said to the 
judge with all his natural courtesy, “ but 
I can’t stay. You must excuse me, feeling 
as I do.” 

As he spoke, he held out his hand. The 
judge wrung it. Then, as Overton disap- 
peared through the portiéres, Herford 
turned to Dr. Price. 

“He loved her—she might have been 
happy yet, and she’s gone back to that— 
that craven!” . 

The little dean looked at him with a 
shocked face. 

“ You're a judge, Hadley, and a father— 
don’t you know you were doing something 
wrong, immoral and wrong, hideously so? 
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You’ve fed yourself too much on the old 
Greek idolatry. What right had you to put 
them asunder—you?” 

The judge stared back at him, coloring 
deeply, angrily. 

“ You can’t change me—lI told her so. I 
won’t forgive her! You're all very well, 
Edward, but you can’t preach to me. I 
sha’n’t listen. I’m an old man, as you 
say—” 

“T didn’t!” interrupted the dean. “ And 
I’m older than you.” 

“ Tt doesn’t matter. I’m an old man, and 
she’s all I’ve got. I felt I had influenced 
her, I had helped along the match; to get 
her free would have been to free my con- 
science of a load, too, and she knew it. 
She knew it so well that she ran off without 
saying good-by. Ran off to go to him, and 
—she doesn’t love him!” 

“ She married him; I think she does.” 

The judge shook his head. 

“She doesn’t,” he insisted. 
mitted as much to me.” 

Receiving no reply to this, the judge rose 
and threw open another window. He felt 
oppressed for breath. 

“Tf it comes out—if it all comes out— 
and it may—it ‘ll break her heart. If I’d 
had any idea of what he was, of how he 
was lying to us, trading on another man’s 
achievements, playing on us, I’d—I’d have 
shot him dead before I’d have let him cross 
my threshold! Oh, I know what you’ve 
got to say, but you can save yourself the 
trouble. I sha’n’t listen!” 

The little dean got up. Like Overton, he 
sought his hat. Unlike Overton, however, 
he stopped to look mildly at the judge. 

“She’s done right,” he persisted. “ At 
the first sign of trouble, you’ll forgive her.” 

Herford turned slowly. He looked aged 
and shaken. 

“ T’ll never forgive her—while he lives!” 
he declared with finality. 

Dr. Price shook his head. They did not 
shake hands, and the dean went out with 
a curious feeling of failure and helplessness. 
He had failed in his Master’s business; he 
had failed to go to Diane with any remon- 
strance, and his remonstrance with the 
judge had fallen flat. He hurried down the 
steps and out into the country road. 


“She ad- 























As he got to the top of the hill, he saw 
Overton. Strangely enough, Overton was 
standing on the little bridge where Dr. 
Price had once seen Faunce stand at mid- 
night. There was something in the attitude 
of the tall figure below him that made the 
little dean take the other path, for he knew 
he was not wanted there. He hurried 
home, instead, and Fanny opened the door 
for him. He noticed that she, too, was a 
little pale and shaken. 

“ What is it, papa?” she asked excitedly. 
“What did the judge want? Where’s 
Diane?” 

Her father put down his hat and walking- 
stick and started for the library, holding 
his daughter’s hand. 

“ I’m glad you’re not married yet, Fan!” 
he remarked irrelevantly. Then he told 
her: “ Diane’s gone back to her husband, 
my child. The thing’s over and done with, 
I hope.” 

To his amazement he felt her hand trem- 
bling in his, and turned, to find her lip 
quivering like a child’s. She was trying to 
keep back tears. 

“Oh, papa!” she cried softly, with a 
little sob. “I’m so glad—lI’m so glad! I 
know how he loved her!” 

The dean looked helplessly toward the 
dining-room, where the Norwegian was 
moving heavily around the table. 

“ Please give me my dinner, my dear. 
I’m—I'm a little done up!” 


At that hour of the day the sun had got 
down a little behind the tree-tops, and was 
casting feathery and delicate shadows on 
the smooth water below the bridge. The 
flicker of light between them, the slender 
grace of the tall flags that thrust pale 
blossoms up through the lush grass at the 
edge, and the whistling call of a catbird, 
who was darting from twig to twig over 
his head, held Overton. He watched it all, 
tried to concentrate his attention upon it, 
until he should be able to wrestle with the 
foe within. , 
~ Over and over again he told himself, as 
he had told Judge Herford, that Diane was 
right; yet his heart leaped up in fierce 
rebellion against the fate that had over- 
taken him. He could not forget the look in 
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her eyes, the tender beauty of her face, as 
she leaned toward him through the mist. 
He felt again the tremor of her hands in 
his, and he knew now that it had been the 
tremor of flight. 

_ She had been stronger than he. She had 
seen their danger, and she had turned her 
back upon it. She was right—right in the 
higher moral sense, right in the eyes of the 
world, and yet—he loved her! He must 
give her up, too, to a man whom he de- 
spised, a man who was, at that very hour, 
trading upon his generosity, his forbear- 
ance, climbing upon his shoulders to a 
command that was not rightfully his, and 
doing it because his wife was shielding him. 

Contempt, deep-seated and remorseless, 
took possession of Overton’s mind. He 
wondered what manner of man Faunce was 
—what manner of man that she could love 
him, go back to him! But did she love 
him? Ah, that tormenting question again! 

Overton left the bridge and sat down 
upon a stone, his big figure hunched over 
in a strange attitude, his chin in his hands. 
He fixed his eyes upon the catbird again. 
It was a delicate creature, gray-coated and 
black-capped. Its bright eyes had discov- 
ered him, and regarded him in a friendly 
way. It hopped from twig to twig again, 
its twitching tail accentuating its nervous 
little jerks. It screamed plaintively, like a 
kitten crying for its mother, but its eyes 
were keen. 

Overhead the soft blue sky was dappled 
with pink clouds, for the sun was setting. 
The trees began to rustle with a faint 
breeze, and he could smell the salt of the 
sea as the tide changed. It was very clear, 
yet he heard a far-off fog-horn beginning 
to moan; there must be a fog outside. 

The thought brought back to him the 
longing for adventure, the lure of the sea. 
It had been in his blood from boyhood. If 
he had been born of poorer parents, he 
would have followed the sea—would per- 
haps have been a sailor before the mast. 
As it was, the very tang of salt in the air, 
the sound of the fog-horn, stirred his blood 
as a bugle-note stirs a soldier in his sleep. 

He longed to go back, to follow the trail, 
to finish his work! The expedition was 
ready, and he had only to raise his finger to 
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take the command; but he would not. For 
her sake he was still willing to give up; for 
her sake he was covering her husband’s 
cowardice with a cloak, giving him a share 
of the glory that his craven spirit had 
shamed. 


His love for her was so strong and so 
deep that he was willing to pay the price, to 
pay any price to save her; but she had fled 
from him, fled from him after he had told 
her how deeply he loved her. He felt a 
kind of shame, now, that he had argued 
with her and tried to make her give up her 
husband. He remembered, oddly enough, 
some broken lines of Browning’s. He could 
not have placed them, but they came back 
to him like a message and steadied him: 


Were it not worthier both than if she gave 
Herself—in treason to herself—to me? 


He repeated the words persistently, and 
in a way they helped him to compose his 
thoughts, to recall his conviction that she 
was right, that she had done the one thing 
that a good woman—brought up as she had 
been in the close hedge of conventions— 
would have done. No matter how her heart 
might have misled her for a moment, she 
could do nothing else but return to the man 
she had married, whose sin—if it had been 
a sin at all—was not against herself, but 
against another man—a man who also 
loved her. 

This feeling, this conviction—which was 
not new, but had all along been lurking in 
his heart—helped him to calm _ himself 
finally. He rose from his stone, which 
might well have been called a seat of re- 
pentance, and made his way back to the old 
lodgings that he always used on his visits 
to Mapleton. 

The house was kept by a widow, a 
woman whom his mother had long ago be- 
friended, and she always set his room in 
order and kept his belongings together. In 
a way it was like going home. It was the 
only home he had known for years, and 
was likely to be the only one he would ever 
know now, he reflected, as he approached 
it. As soon as this expedition was under 


way, as soon as he felt free of the necessity 
of shielding Faunce, he would find some 
way to set out himself, he would plunge 
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again into the mist and the mirage of the 
polar seas. 

It was reflections like these that made it 
almost startling to open the old gate, which 
had an annoying habit of coming off one 
hinge—a habit that had clung to it ever 
since his boyhood—and to feel that it was 
admitting him again into the commonplace 
existence that he had left behind him when 
he started out. There were the same old 
piazza, the same old dog still asleep on the 
door-mat, the two porcelain jardiniéres, 
with the same straggling begonias that he 
had seen there spring after spring. There, 
too, was the parrot that Overton had 
brought from South America. 

He went in, and was half-way up-stairs 
when a messenger-boy’s sudden arrival on 
the front porch aroused the dog and the 
parrot. The boy had brought a telegram, 
and wanted fifteen cents for carrying it 
over from the station. Overton paid the 
money and tore open the yellow envelope. 
The message was from Faunce. 


You are needed to see party about expedition. 
Can you come at once? 


Overton stared at the telegram in some 
amazement. He had purposely concluded 
his own connection with the expedition to 
give Faunce a free hand; he could not 
imagine what had occurred to bring such a 
summons. He had arranged with Asher to 
silence all questions about his own rescue. 
The English accounts had been too vague, 
so far, to arouse active suspicions, and the 
very fact that he had given over the com- 
mand to Faunce had silenced all rumors. 
What, then, was the necessity for his imme- 
diate presence—a necessity so great that 
Faunce had summoned him? Undoubtedly 
there was something unexpected. 

He thrust the despatch into his pocket 
and looked at his watch. He could easily 
catch an evening trgin; but, if he did, he 
might have to see Faunce at his apartment, 
and he could scarcely hope to avoid seeing 
Diane also. It was more than he felt able 
to do at the moment. It would be better 
for both of them if they did not meet, he 
thought—at least not now. 

He decided to wait until morning, and 
wrote a reply to the telegram, sending it 














back by the boy, after paying a further 
subsidy. Thus fate, playing strange havoc 
with the affairs of mice and men, held him 
back at a moment when his very presence 
might have turned the scale, when the 
flame of that candle in the wind which has 
been likened unto the life of a man might 
have been shielded a little longer in the 
hollow of his hand. 
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Every time Diane tried to pour out a 
‘cup of coffee for Arthur Faunce she expe- 
rienced a feeling of awkwardness. It 
seemed as if she had thrust herself back 
into a place that was closed to her. She 
could not recover the habitude of the téte-d- 
téte breakfast-table. The man sitting oppo- 
site to her did not seem so much her hus- 
band as some specter of the man she had 
married. 

Perhaps, she reflected, it was because she 
had never really known him, because his 
revelation of himself had destroyed the old 
order of things, and she had not yet had 
time to accustom herself to the new. She 
kept viewing him from a new standpoint all 
the time, as if she had discovered a 
stranger. No matter how hard she tried she 
could not get back to the old angle, the 
angle that had showed him as a hero and 
her lover. She was not even sure that he 
loved her any more, for she saw that the 
old confidence could not be reestablished. 

He, in turn, regarded her as an outsider, 


.a hostile critic at his own fireside, not his 


helpmeet and his best friend. As she real- 
ized this, she felt the shock of it—felt that 
he, too, had reason to compiain. It was 
harder because they could not speak out 
and get it over, and find some common 
ground on which to build up their lives. It 
was always a relief when they could get 
away from each other. She felt it so, and 
she was sure that he did. 

If it went on like this, either it would 
grow to be intolerable, or they would sink 
into the kind of apathy that she had seen 
go often—the apathy of a badly mated pair, 
when neither of them has the courage to 
find a way of escape. She tried to avoid it, 
she tried to throw into her manner some- 
thing of her repentance, her will to do 
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better; but he did not meet her half-way. 
After the first burst of feeling, the relief 
of getting her back, he had relapsed into a 
kind of sullen reserve. He had had a terrible 
experience in confessing to her, and she felt 
sure that he had determined never to risk 
it again; but she ventured, now and then, 
on commonplace questions, if only for the 
sake of keeping up conversation. 

“IT suppose you’re about ready now?” 
she asked politely, retiring behind the 
coffee-urn and pretending to be busy with 
her own cup. “ I-saw that you and Captain 
Asher seemed to be quite sure of your 
arrangements.” 

He nodded without looking up from his 
plate. 

“We've been ready almost a_ week. 
There are only one or two things to delay 
us now—some changes in the crew at the 
last minute.” 

“You don’t have to see to that, surely?” 

She spoke idly, for something to say, and 
she was surprised when he raised his eyes 
quickly to hers and she caught a look of 
furtive alarm in them. 

“No, I don’t have to see to that; but 
some of the old men have been troublesome. 
They wanted their berths back with more 
pay; and then we’ve lost two we tried to 
get. It’s hard to get tried men to volunteer 
for the sort of trip we’re making.” _. 

She assented to that, and tried to finish 
her breakfast. Having no appetite, the pre- 
tense of eating was difficult. She saw him 
looking again at his watch—the third time 
since they had sat down at their meal. 

“ Have you an appointment?” she asked 
gently. “ You seem in a hurry.” 

He thrust his watch back into his pocket. 
“ T’m not in a hurry, I—can you remember 
what time the trains are due from Maple- 
ton, Di?” 

She was startled. Her thoughts leaped 
to her father, and she felt a queer tightening 
in her throat. 

“There was one due at a quarter to 
eight, and ”—she looked up at the clock on 
the mantel—“ if that’s right, there’s one 
due now.” 

* Perhaps he’s coming on that!” he ex- 
claimed, rising from his seat and going to 
the window. 
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His tall figure and wide shoulders rather 
obscured the light as he stood there, and 
she viewed him with a return of the feeling 
that she did not know him. 

“Are you expecting any one from 
home?” she asked weakly, laying down her 
fork. 

He answered without looking around. 

“] wired for Overton last night—he’s 
up there.” 

She gasped, but the sound was so slight 
and so soft that he did not hear her. For 
a moment she was overwhelmed with a rush 
of feeling. It seemed impossible that he 
could have sent for Overton on any business 
that did not involve her, for her thoughts 
had been filled with Overton. She had 
struggled against it, but it had been too 
strong for her. 

She kept contrasting the two, and always, 
in the end, she seemed to vision that mo- 
ment of terrible cowardice, the flight of a 
strong man who was leaving an injured 
comrade to die. Now, as she looked at him, 
she saw it again, and it overwhelmed her. 
She clutched at the edge of the table and 
held herself erect in her place, but her face 
was ashen. 

“ What’s the matter?” she managed to 
ask at last. “ I—I thought he’d given over 
the command long ago.” 

“So he has.” Faunce swung around 
from the window suddenly and looked at 
her. He saw, at a glance, the struggle in 
her mind. “ This is about something else— 
something I thought he’d like to do—for 
your sake.” 

The color came back into her face; she 
blushed up to her hair. 

“ What do you mean?” 

He continued to regard her, his haggard 
eyes seemed to cling to her face, but there 
was an expression of bitterness about his 
lips. 

“Oh, you know! He’s been keeping this 
whole thing quiet to shelter you. There’s 
something new come up—I’ve tried to deal 
with it, and perhaps I’ve failed; I can’t tell 
yet. But I wasn’t willing to take any risk, 


so I wired for him.” 

“Do you mean you’re asking him to do 
something more—to sacrifice something 
more for my sake?” 
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“ My dear girl, don’t worry. He an- 
swered the telegram, but he hasn’t come.” 
She had risen from her seat, but now she 
sank back into it again with a sigh of relief. 

“ce I’m so glad!” 

He began to walk about the room in his 
usual restless way. 

“You won’t be later on!” he muttered. 

She forced herself to speak then. 

“If you mean it’s about that—about 
what happened down there—I think I’d 
rather it were known. I’d rather pay for. 
it in some way, Arthur, than to feel that 
any one was protecting us, saving us as an 
act of mercy.” 

“You didn’t do it!” he retorted dryly. 

“ But it’s mine now—don’t you see?” 
she went on courageously. “It’s mine, 
because I’ve taken it up. I’m your wife— 
I share it all.” 

He gave her a strange look. She thought 
that he was going to break down the barrier 
at last and speak, that there might yet be 
hope for them, but he was interrupted. 
Some one rang the bell in the little outside 
vestibule, and he started at once to answer 
it, believing that Overton had come. 

Diane thought so, too, and sprang from 
her chair, looking about for a way to escape 
without crossing the room ‘where she was 
sure to come face to face with the visitor. 
As she reached the door that led into her 
bedroom, she saw that the caller was a 
rough-looking man dressed like a sailor, 
and that he and Faunce stood talking— 
apparently bargaining—near the hall en- 
trance. It was simpler for her to return to 
her seat at the table and wait until the 
stranger was gone. 

She went back with such a feeling of 
relief that she found courage to pour out 
another cup of coffee, and to drink it slowly, 
while she was trying to think. She was 
going to accompany Faunce on the expedi- 
tion, and she had already packed. There 
was little or nothing left for her to do, 
except to write a last letter to her father, 
entreating him to think of her while she 
was away, and to try to forgive her for 
doing what she felt it was right for her to 
do—for returning to her husband. 

She was thinking of this, trying to frame 
it in her mind, when Faunce suddenly re- 














turned. She looked up as he entered, and 

saw that his usually pale face was deeply 
flushed, and his eyes had the feverish look 
that she had noticed when she first came 
back. Something in his expression made 
her turn in her seat and exclaim: 

“ What is it? What’s the matter?” 

He came over to the table and stood 
leaning on it with both hands, his expres- 
sion heavy with some pent-up emotion. 

“T want to borrow some money immedi- 
ately,” he said slowly. “ I’ve put about all 
my spare cash in—can you lend me any- 
thing, Diane?” 

She saw his embarrassment and rose 
quickly. 

“ T'll get my check-book. I haven’t got 
much, Arthur. You know papa’s angry, 
and he’ll give me nothing but my mother’s; 
but I can spare you five hundred dollars, I 
think.” 

He hesitated. 

“ That ’ll do,” he said after a moment. 

She left him, and returned almost imme- 
diately with her check-book. There was a 
desk in the corner, and she went to it and 
sat down, looking hastily over her accounts. 
Her heart sank, for she had a sudden swift 
intuition that the man in the next room 
wanted it! Was it blackmail? She dared 
not ask, but she looked up. 

“I can spare you six hundred.” 

Faunce did not reply and she turned in 
her chair, looking back at him over her 
shoulder. _He was standing erect beside the 
table, his arms folded on his breast and his 
head bent. She could not make out the 
expression of his face, and she thought that 
he had not heard her. 

She repeated her statement. 
himself and raised his head. 

“Never mind about it now,” he said. 
“T’ve thought better of it. I’ve decided I 
can do without it.” 

She turned completely around, facing 
him. 
“ Of course I should be glad to help you, 
Arthur.” 

He thanked her, turning toward her with 
a look that suddenly softened her mood, 
for his smile was tender and sad. 

“T don’t want it,” he repeated. “I—I’ve 
just made up my mind. I’m going out, but 


He roused 
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I'll be back as soon as I can. If Overton 
comes here, tell him to go down to the pier; 
he’ll probably find me on the ship.” 

She tried to stop him, to tell him that she 
would not be there to see Overton, that she 
must go out on some errands; but appar- 
ently he did not hear her. He left the 
room, and she heard some sharp talk out- 
side before he went out with his visitor and 
left her alone. 

It was some time before she got control 
of herself and decided what to do. The 
thought that she must face Overton again 
so soon was almost intolerable; at the mo- 
ment her sensation was one of sheer panic, 
and she determined to escape it at any cost. 

There had been no time since her return 
to secure a maid, and she had been putting 
the apartment in order and setting aside the 
breakfast things before the caretaker came 
to wash the dishes; but she did not stop 
now even for such simple tasks as these. 
She hurried back to her room and put on 
an outdoor dress and hat. Having picked 
up her parasol and gloves, she was on her 
way to the outer door when it opened sud- 
denly and Overton himself stood on the 
threshold. 

They stood speechless for a moment, 
looking at each other. Strange as it seemed 
to her then, she was the first to recover her 
self-command. 

“ Arthur had to go out, but he wanted 
me to tell you that he’d gone to the ship, 
and you might find him by going at once 
to the pier.” 

His face changed and flushed deeply. 

“ll go there immediately. I under- 
stand that I’m wanted, though I don’t 
know why. But ”—he hesitated—“ before 
I go I want to ask—your forgiveness.” 

She was aware of a strange sensation, as 
if the universe moved under her feet and 
the room was darkening before her eyes; 
but she rallied all het strength as she tried 
to answer him. 

“ There’s—there’s nothing to forgive.” 

“ There’s so much to forgive that I feel 
—and I want you to know that I feel— 
that the score between us, between your 
husband and myself, is wiped out—or, 
rather, that it’s against me. I did him an 


injury greater than his injury to me, and 
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I was more cowardly—lI tried to take you 
away from him!” 

“When you say that, you accuse me, 
too!” she replied, her voice breaking a little. 
“‘T—it was worse for me than for you, 
and—”’ 

“ No, no—not worse for you! I was the 
man, and I saw more plainly the conse- 
quences to you, the ruin of your high pur- 
pose, of that beautiful soul that I had 
worshiped in you. I tried”—he drew a 
long breath, his eyes dark with emotion— 
“T tried to drag you down to my level, to 
play upon your tenderness and your memo- 
ries of our youth together. But when your 
father told me—after I’d got over some of 
the anguish of losing you, I—I thanked 
God that I’d done nothing worse, that I 
could come here still and beg your pardon!” 

“Don’t speak to me like that!” she ex- 
claimed. “Don’t bring it back. Let’s 
forget it, let’s forget there was ever a mo- 
ment when we seemed so—so near to each 
other, because it couldn’t be! There’s 


nothing for me to forgive that I oughtn’t 


to ask you to forgive, too. And for me— 
it was worse than for you. Besides that, 
we, my husband and I, feel that we’re 
bound to you, that you’ve given up so 
much to shelter him. I suppose I ought 
to thank: you for that, too, but I can’t—I 
can’t now!” 

“ There’s nothing to thank me for, noth- 
ing that I haven’t been glad to do for your 
sake.” 

As he spoke, he turned back toward the 
door. The edge of emotion was worn so 
thin that a touch might break through, and 
he dared not stay longer. But to Diane the 
moment had come with a revelation; she 
felt her strength coming back to her with 
almost a feeling of relief. She had passed 
through a great crisis, ard she had re- 
turned to her husband. It seemed to her 
that that bare fact suddenly armed her with 
a power of resistance which she had never 
suspected she possessed, and her voice was 
almost tranquil when she ansvrered him. 

“ Whether it’s for my sake or for his, 
I do thank you! And there’s one thing 
more I want to ask you. You’ve seen my 
father—do you think he’ll ever be willing 
to forgive me?” 
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“T’m sure he will; he must. For the 
moment—you know how violently he feels 
at first; but you’re all he’s got!” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and Overton 
saw them. 

“T must go,” he said gently. 
last time—Diane, good-by!” 

She held out her hand, and he clasped it 
warmly. There was a moment of deep emo- 
tion, and she stood watching him as he 
turned and went slowly out of the room. 


XXXVII 


It was late in the afternoon before 
Diane returned to the apartment. After 
Overton’s departure she had found it im- 
possible to stay there alone all through 
the hours that must pass while she awaited 
her husband’s return. The crowd and 
hurry and noise in the streets had helped 
her to pass through that inward crisis which 
had meant so much to her. Silence and 
solitude would have beaten down upon her 
like rain and drenched her with misery; 
but out in the open air, with that upward 
glimpse of the sun which is all that the 
narrow streets permit to a New Yorker, she 
began to rouse herself to face the days and 
weeks that would lengthen out into years 
before her, if she lived, and would bring 
no material uplift, unless—the thought shot 
through her mind as a ray of sunshine 
sometimes penetrates a black forest—unless 
her husband suffered some change of heart. 

Something in him, something vague and 
elusive, but still tantalizing her with a fleet- 
ing vista of change, had perplexed her. But 
his attitude had been the same; it had been 
the same up to the moment when he had 
decided that he would not use the loan. 

The remembrance of that stung her with 
apprehension. Was there still to be some- 
thing to hide, something to fear? It would 
be intolerable if it went on like that! She 
tried not to think of it, she tried to think 
only of Overton’s reassurance about her 
father, and of the one thing that gave her 
comfort—the fact that she had returned 
to her husband. Her duty in that was now 
so clear to her that she wondered tht she 
had ever faltered, and the very fact that 
she had done so shamed her. Yet she had 
been strong enough at last to see the right 


“ For the 
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way and return to it, and that was a re- 
assurance. 

It carried her through the day, and 
brought her back at last without the shiver 
of dread that had shaken her the first time 
she found her way to her husband’s quar- 
ters—a dread that she had never been able 
to shake off after his confession. But now 
she came quietly back, stopping for a mo- 
ment where Overton had stood, and look- 
ing about her. 

She was surprised that she felt none of 
the tumult and storm of the day when he 
had held her hands in the golden mist, the 
day when she had almost yielded, almost 
followed the call of her old love for him. 
She was aware of a new quietude, an aloof- 
ness of spirit, and a great throb of relief 
shot through her. She knew that -her task 


would be easier, that the way was smooth- 
ing before her feet. 

She began to long keenly for the mo- 
ment that she had dreaded—the moment 
when they would embark for the antarctic, 
when she could plunge into the dangers and 
fascinations of that perilous trail. By her 


very presence she could lift and inspire the 
soul of Faunce until it rose at last above 
that awful moment when he had fallen—a 
coward in the face of death. The thrill of 
that thought made her turn quickly when 
she heard his step outside. When he en- 
tered, she was standing by a table, where 
she had just laid her hat and gloves. 

But the sight of his face dashed,all her 
newly acquired serenity to the ground. She 
gave a strange little cry. 

“ Arthur, what is it?” 

He did not reply for a moment, but, 
opening a couple of evening papers that 
he had brought in his hand, he laid them 
down on the table in front of her, sweeping 
his hand across some big head-lines on the 
first columns. 

“Tt has all come out, Diane,” he said in 
a voice that was strangely self-contained 
and emotionless. “ See, it’s in the papers— 
you can read it yourself.” 

She gave one glance downward, caught 
the drift of the announcement, and thrust 
the papers away. She was trembling now, 
. but she spoke quietly. 

“ Please tell me how it all happened.” 
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He stood in front of her, his haggard 
face showing its wasted lines, and his eyes 
still peculiarly brilliant. 

“Tt didn’t happen; I told them.” 

She made an inarticulate sound, which 
he supposed to be an expression of horror 
and dismay, and the lines of his face hard- 
ened a little as he went on, like a man 
forcing himself to a repugnant but neces- 
sary task. 

“You remember the man who came here 
this morning?” She nodded without speak- 
ing, and he went on: “I saw you thought 
he was trying to levy blackmail, and you 
were right, he was. He’s one of the sailors 
who belonged to the last expedition — one 
of those who mét me on my return—and 
he found out, in some way, more than the 
others. He felt that I was a coward, and 
he built on it. He’s been bleeding me now 
for nearly two months—ever since Overton 
returned. But this morning I made up my 
mind, and, before he could use the little 
he did know, I went to the men who have 
financed this expedition and told them ex- 
actly what I did. I didn’t try to palliate 
it, and I don’t mean to; I’ve got to suffer 
for it. I told them the truth, resigned my 
command, and saw that it was given to 
Overton. He’s been made to accept it. 
The evening papers got the story—you’ll 
find it there in all its details.” 

As he finished speaking, he called her at- 
tention again to the papers, pointing out 
the flaring head-lines, which magnified the 
facts. Then, as she made no reply, and he 
became convinced that her horror of his 
deed had returned to reenforce the shame 
she must feel at his disgrace, he went on 
steadily, without looking at her. 

“Of course, I know how you feel—that 
I hadn’t the right to disgrace you. That’s 
been Overton’s argument. When he came 
back, I thought that the misery I’d en- 
dured was over, that the whole thing would 
come out, and—since he was alive—I had 
only to face the humiliation and begin life 
again. But he shackled me; he insisted on 
silence to save you, he gave up his com- 
mand to me, he yoked me until I felt that 
I was no better than his slave, subject to 
his dictates, and—I knew he loved you! It 
was intolerable. It’s best for a man to 
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suffer his punishment, and I’m going to 
take mine. For months I haven’t slept 
without a drug. I’ve been a slave to 
chloral; but to-night I shall sleep, I’ve 
nothing to hide, I’m no man’s slave, I can 
suffer, and I can stand up again. But you” 
—his voice broke suddenly—“ I’ve thought 
of you all day, and I’ve come here to-night, 
Diane, to tell you that I can’t-ask you to 
bear my shame. There’s been a time when 
I felt you wouldn’t have to bear it long, 
and I couldn’t help remembering what your 
father said long ago about a man’s life being 
like a candle in the wind. I thought mine 
might go out and free you, but it may not. 
I’m young and strong—it may not!” 

He paused, but still she did not speak. 
He looked around into her face, his own 
twitching with pain. 

“IT couldn’t endure to see you unhappy. 
I’d—I’d rather set you free!” 

She lifted her head then and met his 
eyes, and hers were beautiful. 

“ But—suppose I won’t take it, suppose 
I wouldn’t take it if I could?” 

“T don’t understand. You know that 
this will ruin me. It ll take years for me 
to wipe it out, if I can ever do it.” He 
turned with a poignant gesture and sank 
into a chair. “I’ve no right to pull you 
down. I know how you despised my—my 
cowardice!” 

“ Yes,” she replied steadily, “I did; but 
now, Arthur, can’t you see that you have 
done a very brave thing? You’ve paid— 
in your heart’s blood—for it; you’ve given 
him what’s more to you than your life— 
your hopes, your ambition, your reputa- 
tion! When you said that about the candle 
in the wind you mustn’t think of it as if it 
meant all that. It’s a man’s life, not his 
soul—the flame of that may burn low. and 
flicker, but when it springs up, as yours 
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has sprung up, in an act of sacrifice and 
atonement, it lights the whole way upward 
and onward. It’s—it’s like a power of 
growth, of immortal life!” 

She stopped fora moment; then she took 
a step nearer and stood looking at him, a 
light on her face that was clearer and purer 
than the light of*the setting sun, which 
shone in through the windows opposite and 
was reflected on her slender figure and the 
soft, light color of her gown. 

“J—I can’t tell you,” she went on, 
“how thankful I am—how thankful that 
you’ve done it, that you’ve atoned, and, 
as you say, that you’re free—free to begin 
again, to live it all down!” 

As he turned his head slowly and looked 
up at her his face changed and flushed 
deeply. 

“T—-your coming back saved me,” he 
said in a voice that thrilled with feeling. 
“T wanted to kill myself, but you came 
back to me, and in some way—I can’t tell 
how, but as simply as the coming of day- 
break, the change came into my heart. But. 
I’ve had one thing to torture me, to drive 
me on—I’ve felt—Diane, do you love him 
still?” 

She came slowly toward him and knelt 
beside his chair, lifting her eyes steadily to 
his. 

“TI thought I did, and there was once 
—when I was away from you—that I was 
tempted. I thought my happiness lay that 
way, but now—” 

He bent over her, his hands clasped hers 
and held them, his eyes searched hers. 

“But now, Diane?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

She smiled. 

“* Now I know that you’ve expiated it all, 
that you’ve come back to me in the sem- 
blance that I knew—and loved!” 


THE END 





TWO KINDS OF GRIEF 


Tears falling swiftly by the bed of death 

Attest a heartache with each sobbing breath; 
But smiting deeper the soul’s inmost chords 
Is the tense anguish that can find no words 
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